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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


House or Commons. 


Orrawa, January 21, 1916. 


Resolved,—That the following members do compose the Seleet Standing Com- 
mittee on Marine and Fisheries :— : 


Messieurs : 
Alguire, Hazen, Pardee, 
Barnard, Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.), Power, 
Boulay, Jameson, Robidoux, 
Bradbury, Kyte, Shepherd, 
Cardin, Lafortune, Sinclair, 
Casgrain, Lapointe (Montreal, St. J.),Stevens, 
Chisholm (Inverness), Loggie, Stewart (Lunenburg), 
Clarke (Hssez), McCurdy, Taylor, 
Clements, McKenzie, Truax, 
Copp, McLean (Queens, ‘=P. HI.), Turgeon, 
Fowler, Morrison, Wallace, and 
Gauthier (Gaspé), Nicholson, Wilcox.—36. 


And that the Quorum of the said Committee do consist of Ten Members. 


Attest. 


DEHOS 2B. Hinge: 
Clerk of the House. 


Ordered, That the Select Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries be 
empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be. 
referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observations 
and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 


Attest. 


THOSSB. LENT, 
Clerk of the House. 
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House or Commons. 
a TuHurspay, February 3, 1916: 


Ordered, That the following Resolution be referred to the said Committee :— 


That, whereas, fish is a highly nutritious and palatable article of food, of which 
abundant supplies are continually available at low prices at the sea-coast and inland 
waters of Canada; and, whereas, in order that an increased demand for fish might 
be speedily developed in the interior markets of the country by having the same placed 
thereon in prime condition and at moderate prices, the Government has been and is 
assisting the industry, under certain conditions, by paying a portion of the express 
charges, and providing more adequate transportation facilities; notwithstanding 
which, the prices at which fish can be purchased in such interior markets seems 
unreasonably high, as compared with those received by the producer, which condition 
is militating against the ends in view. 


Therefore, be it resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that 
an inquiry should be made to determine if possible the cause or causes of the great 
discrepancy between the price of fish at the places of production and that charged on 
the interior markets. 


And it is further resolved, That this resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Marine and Fisheries, with instructions to consider the subject matter thereof and 
make such inquiry. 


Attest. 
THOS: Bo PLEIN, 


Clerk of the House. 
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FINAL REPORT. 


Housr or Com Mons, 
Tuurspay, May 4, 1916. 


Mr. Jameson, from the Select Standing Committee on Marine and Fisheries, 
presented the Third Report of the said Committee, which is as follows :— 


Having had under consideration a Resolution, referred by the House to the Com- 
mittee, relating to the spread in price of sea foods in Canada, between the points 
of production and consumption, and having examined witnesses under oath in con- 
nection therewith, your Committee ask leave to herewith transmit, for the informa- 


tion of the ee the evidence taken together with the following conclusions and 
recommendations :— 


CONCLUSIONS. 


That the demand in Canada is chiefly for fresh frozen, and mildly cured fish. 

That there is at present serious delay in shipments by fast freight. 

That there is at times deterioration in the quality of the fish when shipped by 
express, owing to lack of suitable equipment. 

That express carriers are not giving westbound carload rates; are unwilling ~to 
open the car in transit to set down part of its load, and are charging rates which 
seem to be heavy for the service given, and which are greatly in excess of those on 
the same commodity eastbound. 

That a shrinkage in weight, between the fisherman and the retailer, amounting 
to as much as 15 per cent occurs, due in part at least to lack of proper refrigeration 
in transit, and a further loss of 5 per cent to 10 per cent or more occurs in retail 
stores; those poorly equipped losing most; and all such loss is SMGERL in the price 
paid by the consumer. 

That the average cost of delivering fish from the retail store, to the consureer, 
in cities, is about 13 cents per pound, 

That an inferior quality of fish is being supplied to consumers in interior 
markets at high prices, imposing an undue burden on the consumer and preventing 
the increased consumption of what should be a cheap food and more extensively used. 

That the shippers’ price at points of production of fish, annually consumed in 
Canada (according to Departmental Reports) is roundly $15,000,000, but under 
present conditions the cost thereof to the consumers in Canadian centres would prob- 
ably be $45,000,000. 

That the marketing of largely increased quantities of sea foods in Canada await 
the proper organization of its distribution (insuring a good article at fair prices) 
and the education of the people, both as to its food value and the most attractive 
method of serving it. 

- That the industry can be greatly stimulated, and a saving of millions of dollars 
to the people of Canada effected by more highly organized methods of distribution 
while increased consumption will tend towards reduction in cost. 


oa 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. That inspection of transportation of sea foods, and orga i 
bution thereof, be undertaken by the Department of Marine and Fisheries, somewhat 
along the lines already inaugurated by the Department of Agriculture 1n respect to 
certain farm products. 

2. That the express facilities be so improved as to insure daily transportation 
of sea foods from the east by means of the chilled car service. 

3. That the refrigerator car service for the transportation of sea foods be so 
improved as to render it available on express trains. : 

4. That the consolidation of shipments for different points in the express refrig- 
erator car, on the basis of carload express rates, to the farthest point, and the open- 
ing of car in transit to set down fish at different centres en route, would materially 
aid prompt and economical distribution of sea foods. 

5. That a carload lot express rate, substantially lower than the L.C.L. rate 
should be fixed on sea foods from the east. 

6. That the minimuni freight carload quantity, on the Government Railway, 
be reduced from the new scale of 24,000 pounds to the former scale of 20,000 pounds, 
in the case of fresh sea foods; and from the new scale of 30,000 pounds to the former 
scale of 24,000 pounds in the case of cured sea foods. 

7. That transportation companies should give special attention to the movement 
of cars containing perishable food commodities, to secure delivery thereof without 
deterioration. ' 

8. That an exclusive express service operated by the Government be inaugurated 
on the Intercolonial Railway and Prince Edward Island sections of the Government 
Railways, as a preliminary to any general scheme for the nationalization of express 
business in Canada. 

9. That the fish diet be made a special feature on the Intercolonial Dining Cars, 
the price not to exceed the cost and expense of serving the same, as shown by the 
evidence. 


Norr.—This would be in line with the policy of certain important railways which 
make a special feature of food products peculiar to the country traversed by such 
railways, tending to increase the consumption and advertise the product. 


10. That an active publicity campaign be organized by a competent person to 
promote an increased demand for sea food in Canada. 
11 That the Department have made, for demonstration purposes :— 


(a) An inexpensive refrigeration box, suitable for use in retail fish 
stores, in which fresh fish can be attractively displayed without risk of 
deterioration. : 

(b) A portable refrigerator, suitable for use in the distribution of sea foods 
in towns and cities; and that plans and specifications thereof, with estimate 
of cost, be furnished by the Department upon application. 


12. That the existing scale of Government aid in the transportation of certain 
sea foods by express be for the present continued under regulations as to methods of 
shipments. 

13. That the steps already taken to promote the packing of herrings by the 
Scotch method are approved, and that special attention be given to the development 
‘of this branch of the industry. 

Anp your Committee further recommend that the said evidence and report be 
printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House, and in pamphlet form to the 
number of 25,000 copies, and that Rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended. 


nization of the distri- = 
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“MOTION TO CONCUR. 


* : : Veg one 


: ee House or Commons, ee 
eS : TUESDAY, May 9, 1916. 4 


on of aie? J ameson, the Third Report of the Select Stead Com- 
> and Fisheries was concurred in. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Housr‘or ComMons, 
Room 301, 
Monpay, February 21, 1916. 


Consideration of the resolution of the House of Commons directing an inquiry 
to be made to determine, if possible, the cause, or causes, of the great discrepancy 
between the price of fish at the places of production and that charged on the interior 
markets of Canada, was taken up this morning at 11 o’clock a.m. by the Select Stand- 
ing Committee on Marine and Fisheries, to whom it was coord, Mr. Clarezce 
Jameson, Chairman of the Committee, presided. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I propose first to place the resolution eit is the subject of 
this Inquiry on the record and follow it with a brief statement: 


“That, whereas fish is a highly nutritious and palatable article of food, of 
which abundant supplies are continually available at low prices at the sea-coast 
and inland waters of Canada; and, whereas in order that an increased demand 
for fish might be speedily developed in the interior markets of the country by 
having the same placed thereon in prime condition and at moderate prices, the 
Government has been and is assisting the industry, under certain conditions, 
by paying a portion of the express charges and providing more adequate trans- 
portation facilities; notwithstanding which, the prices at which fish can be 
purchased in such interior markets seems unreasonably high, as compared with 
those received by the producer, which condition is militating against the ends 
in view. 

“ Therefore, be it resolved that, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 
that an Inquiry should be made to determine if possible the cause or causes 
of the great discrepancy between the price of fish at the places of production 
and that charged on the interior markets. 

“ And it is further resolved that this resolution be referred to the Committee 

on Marine and I*isheries, with mstructions to consider the subject matter thereof 
and make such inquiry.” 


For the purpose of prefacing the evidence which we are to take, and as the mover 
- of this resolution, let me say, I think it is possible to increase very greatly the con- 
sumption of sea food in Canada, giving to inland consumers fish in prime condition, 
at prices much below those now paid for an inferior article. The combined and har- 
monious effort of shippers, wholesalers, retailers, and transportation companies is neces- 
sary to this end. Their co-operation can so highly organize the system of distribution, 
I believe, as to effect a great reduction in the spread in price: 

1. By effecting a short-cut between producer and consumer: 

2. By well-organized economy in distribution: 

Abnormal conditions, caused by the war, have resulted in prices at the seaboard 
being, I understand, higher than ever before. Those of us from the coast are glad to 
know the fisherman is getting a good return for his harvest of the seas. In this, I 
believe we reflect the feeling of the consumer. But the consumer has rights, which 
should not longer be ignored, and those rights demand that there shall be no excessive 
or needless cost, or loss of time, in distribution. 

Therefore the dealers and transportation companies owe it to. the people of this 
country to place the distribution of sea-foods upon a proper basis. 

In such an inquiry as the present, the evidence, to be useful, will necessarily 
- require to be largely that of experts in the various lines. It is desired also to keep the 

record within as small a compass.as possible, so that it may be easily available. The 
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witnesses now here are Mr. Brittain of Montreal, a member of the ae a 
Transportation of the Manufacturers’ Association and Chairman of the eee 
ation Committee of the Canadian Fisheries’ Association; Mr. James, of Toss igi: 
large distributor of fish; and Mr. D. J. Byrne, President Canadian Fisheries Associa- 
tion. I propose to call Mr. Brittain first. 


Mr. Atrrep H. Brirrarn called, sworn, and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Please state the positions which you hold in the commercial world = Out 
side of the fact of being managing director of the Maritime Fish Corporation, with 
plants on the Altantic Coast and head offices in Montreal, I am also chairman of the 
Transportation Committee of the Canadian Fisheries’ Association, and am also on the 
Transportation Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee what the average price paid fishermen for the 
different kinds of fish on the Atlantic coast is?—A. I could not answer that question, 
‘Mr. Chairman, today. Unfortunately I did not have your memorandum given to me 
in time and I have not got the figures before me. 

Q. Those prices would be subject to variation from day to day, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the shrinkage in the weight of fresh fish between the time of purchase 
from the fisherman and delivery to the retailer, say in Montreal or Toronto?—A. About 
15 per cent. 

Q. Would there be any shrinkage after delivery to the retailer with fish that are 
sold retail as they are bought, without being cut up, and if so what would that shrink- 
age be?’—A. My knowledge is not very expert on that subject, as we do not handle 
fish with the retailers, but I belive there would be a shrinkage of from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Mr. James, who is here, could perhaps answer that question more fully. 

Q. That is, 5 or 10 per cent in addition to the 15 per cent you mention?—A. Yes, 
sir. u 
Q. What is the average price at which the different kinds of fish are sold to the — 
retailer?—A. Mr. James told me that he had the figures which would answer that 
question, I think in a very intelligent manner. 

Q. What expenses are incurred by the wholesaler in connection with the handling 
of fish, between the time of the purchase from the fisherman and delivery to the con- 


signee——A. From the time the fish is taken from the fisherman until such time as 


it is ready for shipping to the consignee? ; 

Q Yes.—A. There is an expense of half a cent a pound on the bare handling 
of the fish from the time it is taken from the fisherman until such time as it is ready - 
to be shipped to the consignee. In addition, there is also the expense any firm has in 
doing business. 

Q. That is the overhead charge?—A. Yes, the overhead charge. 

Q. That relates to fresh fish only?—A. I think the same would apply to other 
kinds of fish. 

Q. By what means of transportation are the major quantities of fish forwarded 
to Montreal for other than the Friday markets?—A. By fast freight in refrigerator 
cars. 

Q. I am speaking of other than the Friday markets?—A. By express. 

Q. Is the fast freight service mainly relied upon for supplying the Friday mar-. 
kets?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not possible to use the fast freight service for supplying the markets on 
other days of the week?—A. In so far as that question is concerned, I think, it 
might be answered in a very long way, but I will try to be as concise as I possibly 
can. For shipment to points as far west as Montreal, there is no reason in the world 
why the fast freight could not be availed of to a greater extent than it is at present. 
I am only referring to fresh fish and mildly cured fish. For shipment to points 


Atrrep H. Brirraqy, 
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such as Toronto, we will say, which is the next largest centre we have on the map 
in Canada, I cannot, for myself, see any good reason why the fast refrigerator service 
from the east to Toronto should not be availed of to a very large extent. I believe 
that if the railway companies were led to understand that fish should have preference 
over ordinary merchandise, or over such things as stones, bricks or sand, it would 
make a great difference. In so farias fish coming from the Pacific coast is concerned, 
it is a long haul from the Pacific coast to Toronto, but there is no reason in the world 
why Winnipeg and other inland centres, should not avail themselves of the fast freight 
service to a greater degree than at the present time.~ The whole trouble, in so far 
as I can see it, is that there is no encouragement given to fresh, perishable and 
mildly cured fish through a fast freight service. The railway companies have been 
overloaded with business, and perhaps they have done the best they could, but we 
have never yet seen any encouragement whereby we would get any guarantee that the 
freight will ever get through. They have no schedule of time on freight, and 
therefore we have to avail ourselves of the express shipments, which are anything but 
satisfactory at the present time. And, Mr. Chairman, you have asked for a further 
question relating to express service, which perhaps I might be given the privilege 
of answering in connection with the one under discussion. 

Q. How do shipments forwarded in refrigerator cars, hauled by fast freight, 
compare on arrival with those forwarded in ordinary express cars?—A. I could cite 
you an actual fact. The shipments of Atlantic ocean products, such as codfish, had- 
dock, fresh mackerel, or mildly cured fish, with a refrigerator car service I am quite 
safe in saying that the fish will arrive in better condition than it does by express 
to-day. 

Q. Why is that?—A. For the simple reason that it does not have the same 
handling as the express shipmenf has. Another reason is that the express shipment 
‘to-day is anything but an express shipment for perishable fish. In the Maritime 
Provinces we ship fresh fish, or mildly cured fish, by express in an ordinary box ear, 
which is hotter than any car on the train. No care is given to the shipment at all, 
and the ice in the package soon melts. Placed in a box three feet long, it is trans- 
ferred perhaps two or three different times, and the box shoved from-one end of the 
ear to the other. When it reaches its destination you can imagine the condition of 
this originally nice, fresh mackerel from the Atlantic Ocean. In winter time when 
the people are looking for prompt service, the railways are tied up, owing either to 
congestion of freight or to the fact that the weather is so cold the train cannot 
operate on time, and naturally they have to depend upon express service. In the 
winter time you ship fresh smelts that are frozen on the ice, by express, from the 
coast to Toronto, and J am safe in saying not a smelt will arrive in a frozen condition. 
Why? Because the express cars are heated. What is the result? In the summer 
the express cars are hot, and in the winter they are hot too, because the messenger 
has to have heat in the car to enable him to travel in it. So you have unsatisfactory 
express service in the winter and unsatisfactory service in the summer. 

Q. May that unsatisfactory service be remedied?—A. Yes, I believe it may be. 

Q. In what way?—A. Being naturally in close touch with the railway-companies 
all the time, we have, of course, to work in harmony with them; we realize they have 
a lot to contend with, and we always try to be as reasonable as possible, but it would 
mean expenditure in the equipment of cars. Take the ordinary baggage car to-day, 
it is just as hot in both ends of the car. It is either a case of the railway companies 
supplying separate refrigerator cars for fish, or, if they cannot afford to do that, then 
to try to arrange to meet the requirements by having one end of the car shut off 
into what might be called a blind end, and that end of the car iced, leaving the other 
end of the car to be used for ladies’ hats and for boots and shoes and parcels and 
other articles that require to be handled by express. 

Q. Now you are speaking of express cars?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now what about freight ?—A. In so far as freight is concerned—I am now = 
ring to the Maritime Provinces—up till within four months ago we had a very ne 
tory service on the Canadian Government Railways, but unfortunately since ee ey 
have been overloaded with business through a condition arising from sr We 
in Europe. But when this war is all finished and packed away, 1 the 
Canadian Government railways will arrange to give us the satisfactory 
service that we were getting through to Montreal, and if they will also arrange with 
the connecting railways, such as the Grand Trunk Railway, which they work with, 
through which the Canadian Government railways have to send a refrigerator car 
right through to Toronto, the expense is very little. Take the case of a car going right 
through to Toronto, the expense is nothing compared with the industry which would 
be developed if they would run that service through and give the dealers in fish a 
chance to realize that they could ship and have their products arrive at the destina- 
tion in good condition. If they will do that I am quite safe in saying that 1m a very 
short time we will see carloads of Atlantic fish going through to Toronto and from 
there being distributed to the entire district around Toronto. 

Q. Is the same price charged to the retailer for fish supplied by fast freight as 
for that supplied by express?—A. Yes. . 

Q. What have you to suggest to reduce the cost of fish to the consumer and to 
secure delivery in prime condition, other than that you have already stated?—A. 
Mr. Chairman, that is a big question, and one which I know you do not want me to 
start on, because, if I did I might take up too much of the time of the committee. 
But I will condense—— 


The Chairman: 


Q. Excuse me, if you would just make your sfatement as brief as you can for 
the purpose of keeping the record down to a reasonable size, and just deal with each 
of the features affecting this subject separately, it would meet with the views of 
the committee, I am sure.—A. Transportation is the first problem after the fish 
have been produced. Transportation is the first problem in the success of the fish 
industry, in so far as our interprovincial trade is concerned; that is the one thing we 
cannot get away from ‘Transportation is the question which every one interested in 
the fish business has to consider. 

Q. That is just the reason why we are here. That is the subject of this ‘inquiry, 
we understand that, and what we want is your idea as to what will remedy these con- 
ditions in the near future?—A. I have already mentioned in brief something about 
transportation, but it would take a week to give you my views at large. The next 
-wection, in so far as my opinion is concerned, is one of publicity. Whether this pub- 
licity is done in the form of newspaper advertising, whether it is done in the form 
of demonstrating, no matter how it is done, it is the next factor towards the success 
of the fish business. I will take that up by saying that at the present time what we 
lack is volume—we need volume—and the bigger the volume the lower the price of 
fish; not a lower price for fish to the fishermen, but a lower price for fish to the con- 
sumer and, J believe, in the end, a higher price will be paid to the fishermen. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. When you speak of “volume,” you mean the quantity of fish?2—A. Yes. the 
quantity. Now, if some gentlemen would only ask me questions on that none it 
might bring out something I know in reference to the present condition that perhaps 
you do not know. I would like to make myself as clear on that point as possible. 


r. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is such a term as a “ Pedlar car,” is there not? I mean a car on which 
through rates are charged, carrying goods—fish, to bring it down to one item, 
load lot rates, distributing its load at various points along the route—A. Yes, 
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Q. Would it be of advantage if such a service were to be provided from the east 
as far west as Toronfo, or even farther west?—A. It would be of great service. That 
service runs through to Montreal and that car perhaps might be opened at one or 
two places along its route to Toronto, which would be the means of stimulating the 
business. 

Q. Should the distribution of fish, after it reaches the point of destination, the 
delivery, be effected by the transportation company or by the consignee?—A. By the 
railway company—and we will see that they do it. 

Q. Do they always do it now 2A. Yes. I believe, in so far as this pedlar car 
is concerned, that in the meat business there is some arrangement by which they do 
not deliver the product. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. It would, I think, be of some advantage if the pedlar car were to take small 
quantities of fish from various points along the route say to Montreal?—A. That 
would be an advantage in one way, but, on the other hand, we must be fair to the 
railway companies, if you want a quick service. You take any train coming from 
the sea to Montreal, they run what they call a fast freight service, through trains 
composed of cars from different points in the east, that train is probably made up 
at Truro. There are two or three sections of it running through, and if that train 
stops at various points along the route to pick up and deliver goods it is going to 
make it practically impossible for the railway company to run that fast freight 
service. They also run a “‘way freight” which does all that picking up along the 
route. That is a big transportation problem and it is a very difficult one to solve. 

Q. If that could be arranged it would be of very great advantage to many of 
the smaller localities where they have not sufficient shipments to make a earload 
lot—A. Yes, I am quite sure it would be. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. You referred to the question of stopping at different way stations: Did you 
mean for the purpose of picking up or putting off the freight?—A. One of the mem- 
bers of the Committee asked me the question, as I understood it, about stopping at 
different points to pick up fish. But it is the same thing if they stop to put off fish. 
They have been shipping from, say, east of Truro and if you wanted to pick up or 
lay down fish at Campbellton, or somewhere else along that line—just for the sake 
of argument—it means that the train is delayed, not only for the picking up but 
for the putting down, and if that happened at very many points it would be impos- 
sible to get a fast freight service. 

Q. Take Campbellton, for instance, do they not have to change engines at that 
point, and could they not pick up or put off fish whilst they were changing engines? 
—A. Yes, if there were a carload of fish there ready they might be able to switch it 
on, but to have five or ten packages to handle and to put in the car it would delay 
the train. 

, Q. Could that not be done while they were changing engines?—A. No, the rail- 
way people claim that it is impossible to do it on the fast freight service, but they 
could do it on the way freight. If they were to hold the train for that purpose they 
would be getting away from the idea of a fast freight service, and that is what we 
want to encourage instead of discouraging. 


By Mr. Boulay: 


Q. This fast freight train would be the one to carry the fish instead of by 
express/—A. Of course what I would prefer would be to see an express train for 
fish, but what I would prefer and what I think is feasible are two entirely different 
things. What I hope to see one of these days is express trains running instead of 
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express cars, where the trains will carry only baggage and perishable eae oe ; 
of course, it is a matter of volume; the railway companies have to have vo ee 0-4 
pull a train; they won’t pull two cars over the line because it does not bs hem. 
With a big equipment they can pull ten, fifteen or twenty cars and make ae 
just as we have to. I am not sympathising with them, still L am trying to; Be 
reasonable. 

Q. These fast freight trains are very slow trains, 
Oh, yes. The schedule time for a train from Mulgrave to 
on a distance from 800 to 900 miles. A fifty-six- hour run, so far as 
is not a wonderfully fast run. They can run a fast freight train as 
run a passenger train if they want to. 


you know that, i suppose ?—A. 
Montreal is fifty-six hours, 
we are concerned, 
fast as they can 


By Mr. Wilcox: : 
Q. Does your company handle any of the fish on the Great Lakes?—A. No, sir, 
we only handle fish from the Atlantic coast. 


My Mr. Kyte: ; 
Q. How is the distribution of fish made in the United States, by train service?— 
A. It is made by fast freight and express something similar tc ours, but on improved 
conditions. 
Q. Would it be possible to have these improvements effected on our roads?—A. 
Yes, it would be. We could have a great many if we could only get the railway 
companies to see eye to eye with us. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. What is the reason the refrigerator express service was dropped? Was there 
not sufficient volume of business?—A. I could never understand up to this day why — 
that service was dropped. I believe it was the nucleus to a successful operation; it — 
was the forerunner of the freight service; it gradually introduced the fast freight — 
service. My good friend over here (Mr. James) could bring in a thousand pounds or ~ 
two thousand pounds, but he woke up and said: Boys, I can handle a carload. The ~ 
minute we can get a carload of fish to one consignee we are all right. That was a 
splendid service. I must say that when the Government put that service on it did — 
splendid service to the fishing industry, to the fishermen, the dealers, and the 
consumers. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. How long was it in use?—A.I do not know; about two or three years, I 
believe. I do not think it cost very much. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. At the time it was introduced I urged it very strongly myself, as being some- — 
thing that, if undertaken for a year or two, would demonstrate to the express 
companies that there was enough business to justify its continuance. I have never — 
had an opportunity of seeing the growth of the shipments under that method of trans- — 
portation, have you? 


Tue Cuamman: Mr. Found will be able to make a definite statement with regard 
to that service a little later. 


Tue Witness: The service gradually got to the point, with some exceptions, 
where it might be termed self-sustaining, and then is the time, when, in my humble 
opinion, you want to keep her going for a few years longer. 


Tre CHARMAN: Quite the opposite was the case, I understand. | 
Mr. McOurpy: I would like to have a statement made while Mr. Brittain ig here. 
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By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. How far west do you ship fish?—A. Perishable fish, by express, as far west 
as Ontario. ; 

Q. Western Ontario?—A. Yes, we ship right through to Windsor, but Toronto 
is the big centre, and there they handle the business practically for Ontario. They 
handle our fish and ship it right through to Windsor. 

Q. Does it reach there in good condition?—A. Not in anything like the con- 
dition in which it is shipped. If the people in Ontario could only see the fish the 
way it is shipped, the trade would be very much larger. There they have so much 
lake fish that arrive in a live state and the eyes popping out of their heads. This 
gives it priority over the sea fish which arrives a little stale. 

Q. That being the case, is it reasonable to expect in the face of the large supply 
of fresh lake fish they are getting that .you can put in a ree quantity of Atlantic 
fish ?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. Is it preferable to the lake fish?—A. Sure it is. 

Q. According to the taste of the people of Ontario?—A. That is a hard question 
to answer, because inland people know nothing else but lake fish—that is where they 
stop; their knowledge stops there. nly is like a person who never had a whiff of the 
salt air. 

By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Suppose your contention is correct that the Atlantic coast fish is very much 
superior to the lake fish, how would that affect the fish trade up there ?—A.-It would 
help to reduce the high price of lake fish, which is to-day three times the price of 
sea fish. 

Mr. Witcox: My impression is there is not very much of it sold in Canada. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Where is your fishing ground?—A. It starts at Yarmouth, N.S., and it goes 
right through to Canso, or even Sydney. 

Q. Do you get any from the Maine coast?—A. No, sir, we have put it off the 
map. With the co-operation of the present duty, and with improved transportation 
facilities, we have put it off the map entirely, which it should be, too. 

Q. When it was coming in-from the United States how was it conveyed from 
Gloucester to Montreal?—A. By express, also from Portland or Boston by express, 
even by freight at times, an over-night run. 

Q. There is no more imported now?—A. It is off the map so far as I can read 
from our blue books. We will keep it off as long as we are alive, too. Why should 
Canadian fish be shipped from Boston into Canada? That I cannot understand. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. The statement was made in the past that it was because the Montreal dealers 
could not depend upon a steady supply of fresh fish from Nova Seotia?—A. Absolutely 
right. 

: Q. And it is because you are getting a steady supply from Nova Scotia that you 
are not obliged to import from the United States?—A. That is the solution of the 
question. At the present time—it was only last week that we had 130,000 pounds of 
fresh fish landed on the Atlantic coast. It is landed by steam trawlers. Perhaps 
you won’t all agree with me, but I believe that the steam trawler in addition to the 
methods we have on the coast is a necessity, and not only is it a necessity, but it is 
a great help to the fishermen. I know that steam trawlers have been the result of 
raising the price of boat fish not once but a dozen times. 

Q. Why has the use of steam trawlers increased the price to the boat fishermen? 
—A. Because it has given a steady supply. 
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Q. I understand that you purchase entirely from the steam trawler 2—A. gn a 
We derive our bread and butter from the boat fisherman. He is the mre: a ee 
encouraging, and the schooner also, and the man we will mee because 
bread and butter of the organization in which I am interested. 

Q. At certain seasons not the year only?—A. All seasons of the year, poe 
at certain periods they go into their huts and retire for a time. Up to a few years 
ago they were dependent upon the United States. for their markets. 

Q. You say it is the steam trawler that gives you the right supply of fish 
Yes. ; yee 

Q. Then the boat fisherman is a secondary consideration to the large dealer?—A. 
No. I do not say that. 

Q. But that is what I am asking you.—A. The two working together help towards 
a steady supply. You understand, of course, that a steam trawler cannot fish in 
competition with a boat fisherman or a schooner, because the operation of a steam 
trawler costs in the neighbourhood of a thousand dollars a week whether she gets fish 
cr not. Therefore the steam trawler will never in the world be able to compete against 
a boat fisherman or a schooner, because the latter can always compete with the steam 
trawler as far as regards dollars and cents. : 

Q. With regard to the improved conditions for transporting fish in the United 
States, will you please indicate to the committee in what respect the railway trans- 
portation in the country to the south is better than here, and if we can bring trans- 


1—A. 


‘ 


portation in Canada up to the same standard of efficiency?—A. In answering that 


question let me say in the first place that in the United States they are not shipping 
for the same distance that we in Canada are. I am safe in saying that over 60 per 
cent of the fish that is landed at South Pier, Boston, is consumed in the New Eng- 
land states. 

Q. How are the Western States supplied with fish?—A. From the Pacific Coast and 
from the Lake Districts. But there is this difference in the markets there: take a city 
like Chicago. We are shipping to-day mildly cured fish into Chicago by our refrigerator 
service, but that fish is all frozen before it is shipped so that it will arrive in the same 
condition. ‘ 

Q. Then do you say that the people there prefer the Jake fish?—A. I do not. I am 
not familiar enough with the conditions to speak as to that. 

Q. Does the smoked. Atlantic fish find a very considerable market in the middle 
states ?—A. No, it is all consumed in the New England States and they do not have to 
go to the middle states for their business. Within a short radius of Boston there are a 
million people. They have the volume of business there and they have the turn-over 
because they have the population. Here we have not yet got the population to furnish 
the business and we have to educate the present population in this country into eating 
more fish. 

Q. The New England market consumes all the fish that the dealers can supply? 
That is your econtention’—A. I said 60 per cent, but I am safe in saying 75 per cent 
of the fish that is landed at South Piér, Boston—which I understand next to Grimsby, 
is the largest centre in the world for fresh fish—is consumed in the New England 
States. 

Q. Do you find that the Pacific Coast fisheries are entering into competition with 
your trade in Ontario¢—A. The shippers there are friends, instead of competitors. 

Q. How is it that the facilities for shipping fish from the Pacific coast to Ontario 
are better than for shipping from the Atlantic to Ontario?—A. The Pacifie fish ig 
shipped in carload lots, by express, and the business is confined more. The business 
in the one case is different to the business in the other. You cannot very well com- 


pare the two fisheries because that on the Pacific coast is confined more, while that — 


on the Atlantic coast is handled by more people. There are a hundred fishermen, or 


a hundred small fish dealers on the Atlantie coast as against one on the Pacifie coast © 


and it is a different proposition. 
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Q. What kind of fish is usually being shipped from the Pacifie?—A. Halibut and 
salmon. 

Q. Do not the fisheries there yield mackerel, codfish and haddock—A. No. They 
have some codfish. 

By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. In regard to the question of transportation, do you think that the fast freight 
is a practical proposition from the railway standpoint’—A. Yes, I believe it is. I 
believe that the fast freight will eventually take care of the business that has grown up 
from the express service. But we cannot do away with the latter. Even with the fast 
freight service we shall still need the express service; we want both. 

Q. Do you think the supply of fish in the Maritime Provinces would not be aati: 
cient to require a train every second or third day?—A. No, not a train, we have not 
as yet got the consuming population. 

@. The problem from the railway standpoint is how to care for the balance of this 
trade needing a fast freight service.—A. I would not suggest that the railway companies 
should make up fish trains at the present time; IJ would not care to have that go down 
as a suggestion from me. What I do suggest is, that the refrigerator service in connec- 
tion with the express service at the present time, study the advantages of fast freight 
in connection with shipments of fish; and last, but not least, that the effort be made to 
try and make arrangements with the Express companies—from the east I am talking 
of—to put one end of the car into such shape that it would be used as a refrigerator 
und not left open for any ordinary express matter. As I explained before, in the~ 
summer time the cars are hot, they arrive in Montreal with no ice in them, and the 
shipment itself high and dry. In the winter time the cars, owing to the steam pipes 
with which they are fitted, are so hot that the fish arrives with no ice on it and when it 
gets to Toronto it is also high and dry. There is the same difficulty in the winter as 
in the summer. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Then they are not refrigerator cars?—A. No. We have no refrigerator service 
from the east for less than carload lots by express. 
-Q. Did you ever have such a service?—A. Yes, the government provided it. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. To put it in a concise form: the only thing that appears feasible now is that 
we should get the car on the express trains properly fitted up for the carrying of fish and 
proceed to carry that fish?—A. That is it. That is a very good suggestion. 

Q. Because we have not got a sufficiént volume of business to justify us in asking 

the railways to put on a fast freight—A. Yes, we have business enough for a fast 
freight. 
By Mr. Wilcox: 


Q. When was the refrigerator service, towards which the Government contributed, 
abandoned?—A. This year. It was in operation last year. 


By Mr McKenzie: 


Q. Supposing we had three cars of fish ready for a fast daily freight, have you 
any suggestion as to how we could make up the balance required?—A There is 
already a service at the present time. If you have three cars of fish for any point of 
destination. along the line, there is a service that will take care of it. The whole 
trouble arises where you have not got a carload of fish. Where there is a carload of 
fish for any point of destination, no matter whether it is Quebec, Montreal, Chicago, 
Boston or any point in Ontario, there is very little trouble. 

Q. In that case it would be the ordinary freight transportation?—A. It would 
depend upon where it was intended for. Give me an instance, mentioning the point 
of shipment and the point of destination. 
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Montreal.—A. He 


es fe hi i to 4 
Q. Well, take the cade of a merchant at Mulgrave shipping frora the GHEE 


puts the shipment on the through fast freight, and within 56 hours 
leaves its point of origination it reaches its destination. 

Q. Is that the best time the fast freight can make 
service. That was in operation until within a few mon 
achieved the reputation of running a fast freight service 
to Montreal and connecting points, but since the war has 
been discarded. The service row is a sham, but in war time we hav 
to hardships. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is a fast freight now from Mulgrave, 
fax and connecting points. : ? : 

Q. If we can secure a pedlar car service it might be possible to consolidate ship- 
ments in that car and then to open up and allow shipments off at two or three impor- 
tant points along the line. A. West of Montreal it would not be possible to do any- 
thing with that service from the point of origination to the point of destination. 

Q. But in the Maritime Provinces such a car could be made up?—A. I under- 
stand that there is a train which is made up at Truro and goes through to Montreal. 

Q. Between Truro and Montreal there are points at which it might be possible to 
Jay down fish. A. The railway Companies claim that it is almost a physical impossi- 
bility and they place these shipments on the way freight. But they could, Mr. Chair- 
man, run an open refrigerator car on that way freight to pick up and leave fish at 
different points. Today if a man wants to ship a thousand pounds of fish to Montreal, 
and anywhere west of that, he has got to ship it by express or else place it in a bagg- 
age car with a lot of hay and straw. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


ths ago. The Government 
from the sea-board through 
broken out that service has 
e all got to submit 


is there not?—A. Mulgrave, Hali- 


Q. Under the most favourable circumstances fish carried from the Atlantic to 


Montreal suffers some deterioration in the intervening time, does it not?—A. Yes, 
to some extent. ; 

Q. Is it possible to ship Atlantic fish to Ontario points in such good condition 
that you might hope to get a market for it in competition with Ontario Lake fish?2— 
A. I will tell you what I am quite willing to do: If the Canadian Government is will- 
ing to take the matter up, I am quite willing, in conjunction with the shippers from 
the Atlantic Coast, to send a carload of fresh fish to Winnipeg and show that it will 
bring good returns. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. On the Intercolonial Railway there are two fast trains the Ocean Limited and _ 
the Maritime Express, to which refrigerator cars could be attached and supplied from _ 


different points in northern New Brunswick?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These trains give a pretty fast service?—A. The Maritime Express gives a fast 
enough service, it would not be fair to ask them to put on the Ocean Limited. The 
Maritime Express is just about right, summer and winter, and such a service would 
be splendid. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. You say there is but a very small quantity of Atlantic fish sent as far west y 


- as Chicago?—A. Outside of mildly cured fish, 
Q. Of course that is a different thing—A. No, it is pretty much the same thing 
Mildly cured fish is perishable, but it is shipped in a different way, it is frozen first. 
Q. Is it not exactly the same fish as fresh fish?—A. Well, it is frozen fishes 


fresh fish, I put them in the same class all the time. When I refer to haddock task a 


out of the water as fresh fish, I also refer to frozen haddock as fresh fish; they are 
in the same class. I will guarantee that at the present time 90 per cent of the fish 
sold in Canada is either frozen before it leaves the point of shipment or before 
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it gets to the point of destination. It is better to freeze the fish before it leaves. Take 
a fresh mackerel just out of the water, freeze it, ship it by refrigerator car to your 
home in Montreal, then place it in cold water and cook it, and I will guarantee to 
you a better tasting fish than one shipped by express to Montreal and cooked in the 
same way. 

Q. But they are not in as good condition as when they are just taken out of 
the water?—A. No. 

Q. Is it not possible that we are endeavouring to do too much in trying to 
distribute fresh Atlantic fish in good condition to points farther west than Ontario 
centres ’—A. I cannot see that at all. I cannot see why the fisherman is not entitled 
to get everything that is coming to him because, as I said before, he is our bread 
and butter, and the fisherman can get more money for fresh fish than for salted or 
cured fish. 

Q. Then there is no doubt but that it is possible to deliver fresh fish to these 
western points in such good condition that it will command a market?—A. Yes, sir, 
it is. 

Q. Perhaps ae fish dealers are endeavouring to do too much in endeavouring to 
distribute our fresh fish ‘at these distant points in competition with the native varieties. 
—A. We have been endeavouring to put fish on the map of Canada and we have suc- 
ceeded to a very great extent. During the last six months the fish business in this 
country has been in a better condition than it ever was before in its entire history. 
I feel that way about it, and it is confirmed by what my friend Mr. James said to me 
to-day. He stated that he had seen better results from the fish business within the 
last two or three years than ever before. ; 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Have you anything to suggest to the eastern shippers about the packing of 
fish? Do you suggest any improvement in the method of packing?—A. Well, there 
are sO many varieties of fish and 60 many ways in which the fish are shipped, perhaps 
if you will confine your question to one special line I might be able to answer it. 

Q. Take codfish, fresh codfish, can you suggest any improvement in the method 
of packing?—A. I think the method of packing at the present time is very satis- 
factory. I do not say it is absolutely perfect, because methods are improving all the 
time; but I believe the method of packing fresh haddock and fresh codfish for inland 
points is very satisfactory. Some of the larger firms have adopted more modern 
methods, and the smaller firms are picking up ideas from them which are beneficial. 
We have the Canadian Fisheries’ Association which is also engaged in the work of 
improving methods of packing and shipping fish. Our ascociation not only covers 
the dealers but the fishermen. We have a fee of one dollar, any one who chooses to 
pay the fee can become a member, and we are looking for a big membership. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Which section of the trade has been making the greatest effort to popularize 
the fish supply, the wholesalers, the fishermen, the retailers or the transportation 
companies?—A. The producer and the wholesaler each combined together. 

Q. That is the fisherman and the wholesaler?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you care to say what the result of their efforts has been? Has it been 
profitable?—A. No, it has not been anything too profitable, but we are looking for 
better times. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Would you tell the committee the prices that are charged the consumer in 
Montreal for haddock, codfish, mackerel, fresh fish, during the last season, for 
instance?—A. I have not those figures with me, but Mr. James, who is here, told 


me that he has a schedule which he will give you. 
Aurred H. Brirrain. 
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Q. That is in reference to Atlantic fish?—A. All kinds of fish. cae 

Tur Cuarman: If the Committee has no more questions to ask Mr. me = ; 
think it would be advisable now to have a very brief statement from Mr. # oun = 
reference to the service which the department has provided for the distribution 0 
fish from the Atlantic coast during the past two years. 

Witness discharged. 


Mr. W. A. Founp, Superintendent of Fisheries: ; 
1913. It was under guarantee fromthe Department that the earnings | - 
be at least those on 10,000 pounds. We got the express and the railway eps 
together to agree to reduce the minimum from 20,000 to 10,000 pounds. That, of see 
did not relieve the Department from paying one third of the express charges on ship- 
ments in this car. During the year 1913, I am sorry I have not the record here, the 
results looked pretty good. There were only four or five days, (I am speaking from 
memory and subject to correction) on which the minimum of 10,000 pounds was not 
being carried. But in 1914, for reasons which I will not attempt to go into at the 
present time, the shipments were not equal to those of 1913. A reference to page 19, 
in Roman Numerals, of the report of 1914-15, will show the details of that service. 
There were 34 trips made during that season, and of these 34 trips, 18 had less than 
10,000 pounds, running one as low as 2,700 pounds on the trip up to about 6,000, or a 
little more, not nearly up to, but very seriously under the 10,000 pounds which made the 
service an extremely expensive one. It will be easily seen that it was not doing what 
was expected of it. The railway company was very anxious to discontinue it and after 
consideration of the whole matter in connection with the transportation companies 
and the fish dealers, it was agreed with the railway and express companies that there 
would be an extension of the fast freight service from Mulgrave and Halifax from 
one day to three days a week, and that has been in operation during the whole of the 
present year. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Can you give us the financial result of the operation of the service for 1914 
and for 1915? You said that it was unsatisfactory and you stated that on a cer- 
tain number of days it was less than the 10,000 pounds. Can you give us the results 
on the whole year?—A. In 1915 it was not in operation. Jt was in the calendar year 


of 1914 that there were 18 trips out of 34 in which the shipments did not come up to 
the 10,000 pounds that I have stated. 


The service was started in 
gs of the car would 


Mr. McCurpvy: The fish business was very much disorganized in that year and 
probably that was the reason. rk 


Mr. F. T. JAMes called, sworn, and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You reside in Toronto, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. With what firm are you associated’—A. With the F. T. James Company. 

Q. Are you president of that company?—A. I am president. 

Q. I have asked Mr. Brittain a number of questions which I have prepared, some 
of which he answered and with regard to the others he said you would be prepared 5 
deal with them. I would just ask you the same questions and you can answer them as 
briefly as you like until you reach those which have been deferred to be answered by 
you. What is the shrinkage in the weight of fish between the time of purchase from 
the fishermen and delivery to the retailer say, in Toronto?—A. The shrinkage is prob- 
ably about five per cent from the time the fishermen puts the fish on the cee up to 
the time it is shipped, and anywhere from six to ten per cent shrinkage in’ the ‘shape 
ping weight on arrival in Toronto. . ‘ - 

Q. Is there a further shrinkage before selling to the retailer ?— : 
probably be another four or five per cent I should judge. oe 


By Tey Anes: 
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Q. What would be the shrinkage after it reaches the retailer?—A. The shrink- 
age of weight? 

Q. Yes, there is, I suppose a deterioration in the fish in these retail stores because 
the latter are not properly equipped?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is a further loss from fish which become ancrable for consumption ? 
—A. From the loss in cutting and from the loss of fish which the retailers are unable 
to sell. 

Q. What percentage would that be?—A. It would be rather hard to estimate 
what that is. 

Q. It would depend in some measure on their facilities for preserving the fish, 
I suppose?—A. Yes, there is undoubtedly a loss. 

Q. With proper facilities in their retail stores, say something in the nature of 

“silent salesman” with refrigeration, could not that deterioration be prevented 4—A. 
To a great extent, yes. 

Q. What are the expenses incurred by the wholesaler between the purchase, we 
will say, from the shipper, or the fisherman, and delivery to the consignee?—A. You 
mean from the fishermen to ourselves? 

Q. Yes, practically ?—A. Including the transportation shortage ? 

Q. Yes?—A. You mean the cost of our handling them? 

Q. The cost of delivery, what expenses are incurred in handling—I do not ask 
particulars of the expenses, the individual expenses?—A. We put it this way: “ Trans- 
portation ” which is between the shipping point and ourselves, 123 per cent has been 
our average cost of handling and distributing. 

Q. That is 124 per cent on your total turnover?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the delivery of the fish undertaken by the Transportation Companies ?— 
A. Delivered by the express companies free;. by the freight companies, it is delivered 
by their cartage agents. Of course the cartage agents charge for the cartage. 

Q. Do they deliver promptly on the arrival of trains?—A. By express they do, 
but the freight is not so promptly delivered. 

Q. Could they correct that?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. What do you think of the ‘“Pedlar car’ system? Would a service of that sort 
be beneficial in reducing the rates?-A. It might be, as far as the Atlantic fish is 
concerned, anyway, in the Ontario market. 

‘Q. There is a great deal of difference between the rates for carload lots and less 
than carload lots?—A. Yes. The retailérs probably handle as much Atlantic fish as * 
we do. The bulk of the Ontario retailers buy direct from the fishermen. 

Q. Would it not be possible to consolidate these shipments for individual retailers 
in a ear of that sort, and let them take their goods out, some at Quebec, some at 
Montreal, and some at Toronto. In that way would there not be a large saving in the 
cost of transportation as compared with the rates charged on less than carload lots? 
—A. Yes. 

Mr. Brirrain: There are no carload lot rates at all from the east, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Is there no carload lot rate?—A. Not by express, there is by freight. 

Q. Would the saving be worth while? Would there be such a difference that it 
would justify the transportation companies or the dealers getting together and ship- 
ping a good deal of their fish supply in that way?—A. I think the biggest benefit 
would be that the fish would arrive in better shape; the saving in rates would not be 
very big. 

FOh butte ash would be delivered to the consumer in a more prime condition ?— 
Jie NUGEE 

Q. Would shipments packed in ice and forwarded in express cars, in your opinion, 

reach their destination in good condition?—A. Not if they come any long distance. 

Q. Say coming from Nova Scotia?—A. No, they do not arrive in very good con- 

dition. The ice is generally all off the fish by the time they get there. 
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Q. What remedy would you suggest to avoid that state of affairs?—A. That is 
a pretty difficult question to answer. : : 

; Q@. Would it ie possible to have a subdivision in the express cars, with refrigerators 
as Mr. Brittain suggests?—A. I would think. so. 

Q. Do you believe it would be a reasonable 
provide that accommodation ?—A. I think it would be, 
is big enough to fill a whole car. The idea is that it wou 
fish by having it arrive in better condition. 

Q. How do the shipments coming by refrigerator 
arriving by express car?—A. From the Atlantic Coast ? ; 

Q. Yes?—A. I have only seen one shipment that came by fast freight, and we found 
in Toronto that the fish which arrived at the Exhibition by fast freight was in better 
condition than any we ever saw before. ‘ 

Q. It was in better condition than any that came by express?—A. Yes: it was some 
fish shipped by the Maritime people for the Exhibition, and we had a consignment of 
fish included in the same car. 

Q. Was it a freight car?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 
Q. What length of time was it in transit, do you know?—A. I just forget whether 
it was express or freight, but it was a refrigerator car. 
Mr. Brirrain: Jt was an express refrigerator car. 
Witness: An express refrigerator car, and there was all the diffierence in the 
world between the fish that came in that car and the fish that came in an ordinary 
express car. 


thing to ask the express companies to 
until such times as the business 
ld help to increase the sale of 


fast freight compare with those 


{ 


By the Charman: 

Q. There is quite a difference in the cost of laying fish down in Toronto when — 
shipped by express as compared with freight?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difference in the price which the trade would charge to the retailer? © 
—A. Yes, we get a lot of our fish by freight in the winter time and we generally base 
our selling price on the cost laid down to us. 

Q. What have you to suggest, very briefly, by which to reduce the cost of fish to — 
the consumer, or to secure its being delivered in prime condition—I am speaking now ~ 
of Atlantic fresh and mild cured fish?—A. Well, I think that a fast freight service — 
would be good. I think it would be some time before Toronto is able to use a carload | 
of Atlantic fish at a time. We have an abundance of lake fish there, and we also get 
quantities of western fish, halibut and salmon. 

Q. With a refrigerator pedlar car service, supposing we had one, could you not — 
load your cars at two or three points in the Maritime Provinces, run your car through 
to Montreal, put a part of the load off there, and a part at Toronto, run the train — 
right. through and have your fish laid down in good condition?—A. That would be a 
good idea. 4 

Q. Do you think it would be feasible?—A. I do not think so, that is looking at the — 
fact that there would not be a demand at the start for a full earload of 25,000 pounds, — 
that is west of Montreal. 4 

Q. But if you got a full carload you would not object paying for the earload — 
rate, would you’—A. What I mean is this, I do not know whether there would be sale _ 
for a full carload of that kind of fish in Toronto. a 

Q. But you would be distributing your load at different points along the route . 
some at Quebec, some at Montreal, and, perhaps, some at Ottawa; I do not know Be, ; 
route it would take?—A. That would he all right. a 

Q. In other words if there were harmony in working out this proposition between _ 
the different dealers in Canadian cities, and the shippers, the shipment could be so — 
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‘consolidated and distributed that we could reduce the cost of distribution to a mini- 
mum?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time the distribution of fish is only haphazard, there has been 
no organization in that respect, has there?—A. No, not very much. 

Q. Tending to save rates; and at times there will be a local rate on top of a 
through rate, and sometimes two local rates?—A. Yes. 

Q. Through how many hands does the fish pass between the shipper at the sea- 
board and the man who finally delivers it to the consumer?—A. The wholesaler and 
the retailer. ~ 

Q. The jobber ?—A. No jobbers. 

Q. The retailers?—A. There might be an odd jobber here and there, but his price 
is always controlled by the price the wholesaler sells at. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 


Q. Is there much call for Atlantic fresh fish in Toronto?—A. It is on the increase. 
There is not a very great call for it at the present time. We have abundance of lake 
fish there. 

Q. Do the traders seek to push the sale at all?—A. Yes, it is being pushed fairly 
good. Of course, there is one point not in its favour. that the fish do not land there 
in good shape. The lake fish is only a few hours out of the water when delivered there. 

Q. Say it could be landed in as good shape as the carload that went up to the 
exhibition ?—A. There would be a lot more of it sold undoubtedly. 

Q. How did it compare in popular taste with the lake fish?—-A. I do not suppose 
it would ever take the place of the lake fish, but there is a large old country popula- 
tion that knows what sea fish is, and if they can get good sea fish, they would prefer 
it. The Ontario people are used to lake fish; it is hard to switch them on to cod and 
haddock. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. What would be the effect of the introduction of the pedlar car system?— 
A. ‘What we really want there, if we could have it, is a fast freight from Owen Sound 
to Toronto. That is only a short distance. Take ourselves and other dealers in 
Toronto: most of the fish arrives in Owen Sound on the same day in the same boats. 
One would think it could reach Toronto by fast freight the next day. But it does not, 
It is generally the second day before we get possession of it, when shipped by freight, 
and the rate from Owen Sound is 60 cents—no, 50 cents with 25 per cent added to 

_the weight of the fish, makes it 62 cents express rate. The freight rate in carload 
lots is 21 cents. 

Q. A hundredweight?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you consider that the rates charged by transportation companies on fish 
are fair?—A. In some cases; and in other cases I think they are not exactly fair. 
Q. They are excessive in some cases?—A. In some cases, yes. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 


Q. Would there be any way of getting rid of the wholesale handler of fish and 
putting the retail merchant in close touch with the producer by allowing the transpor- 
tation company to act as a distributor?—A. That is a hard question. I am a whole 
saler myself. If you had not any wholesaler there, you must have a distributor. 

 Q. Could the railway companies not distribute?—A. No, for this reason. We 
have 300 or 400 people in the winter handling fish, in fifteen, twenty or twenty-five 
pound lots of one kind and another kind. 

Q. Do you think that would not be practicable?—A. It would be impossible. 
Take a earload of fish coming in from the coast. There are orders for fifteen pounds 

_ of a certain fish for one party. These fish are packed in boxes of five hundred pounds. 
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: - 2 
Who is going to do the weighing up, look after the shrinkage and the delivery ¢ 


Besides the retailers do not want it all at the same time; they want it in the morn- 
ing and sometimes in the afternoon. s Jen 

Q. There will be the transportation company, the wholesale dealer, the retailer 
and the consumer?—A. There has to be the fisherman in the first place. then the 
wholesaler or distributor which ever you like to call it. The transportation com= 
pany would never be able to distribute to the retailer, except to the very large 
- retailers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have a memorandum respecting prices, Mr. James, have you?— 
A. Yes, sir. nee 
Q. Would you just put it on the record?—A. The nature of this is to show the 
prices of thirteen different kinds of fish charged by the wholesaler in Toronto to 
the retailer, striking an average since the year 1910. I may say that these are taken 
_ from our printed quotations which we have on file. 


Prices per pound of different varieties of fish 


taken from printed lsts of The 
FG: James) Co., Limited, of Woronto: ; 


Kind. 1916. 1915. 1914, 1913. | LoVe 1910, 
DrOutis 5. Celi) ae ae Aas, se dese ee 10 10 iul 10 10 93 
Wihitehshe aoe ae ae RBA ) 84 10 1L 10 9 
Hahbut. RD © DETER AACE ie vy 9 93 9 10 9 8} 
Finnan Pladdies 2:05 38 eee cere 9 . 8 4) 7 8 74 
Diake-Hernings). 055. «ae Vee tee 3 33 37 35 3# 4 
Silver, Salons: 2.0.0 ee 11 93 11 104 11 13 
Fad docs (5 62 Gs ies ease area ene 54 6 5 5 54 6 
[ Ofo' Fomat See ORR Sic te Girt ois coe 6 64 64 6 64 63 
Smeltss, hen yee eee oe cee 12 iil Vl 10 aL: 9 
Hall'or, Pink Salmont see ee ee 8 7% 8 8 8 83 
Goldeyes sc ee een he UeayG 5 P 5 5 5 6- a 
Pullibees fee kee eae eee de 6 5s 6 6 G4 64.5 
Plound erg. siete ab os Pee 5 5 D a 5 5 
Motal Wokindss: tere dee ee : 985 95 100 $74 100 98 
Average approximate.......... 7 6/10 7 3/10 7 7/10 © 5710 7 7/10 7 5/10 


ake 


There is one thing I would like to draw the attention of the committee to. At one 
time there was a tea train or silk train that ran from Vancouver to the East. We 
used to have cars of fish put on that train until about three years ago, which were 


Q. Have you any further statement you would like to make, Mr. James?—A 


delivered at freight rates. They suddenly stopped that, and we were notified that all a 


fish on tea and silk trains would be charged express rates. 


Comunittee adjourned. 


F. T. Jases. 
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Housrt oF Commons, 
Room 301, 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 
February 21, 1916. 


The Committee met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 
The examination of Mr. James resumed. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What further statements do you wish to make? 


A. Taking the transportation 


of fish to Vancouver or Prince Rupert, the carload lot express rate is $3 per 


hundred pounds, and the freight rate is $1.50. The Canadian Pacific railway has a tea 
train and a silk train, each of which makes the same time as a passenger train. 
Formerly they used to carry fish on the silk and tea trains. One day the representative 
of the Great Northern railway came to me and asked: “How is it we do not get any 
fish shipments from you by our line? We make as good time as the Canadian Pacific 
railway.” I said: “By your trains a shipment takes ten, twelve, or fourteen days, 
whereas on the silk and tea trains we get shipments through in five or six days.” 
The following day I received notice from the Canadian Pacifie railway that hereafter 
no fish would be carried on the silk train or tea train unless express rates were 
charged. Now, it seems to me that when we have from Vancouver and Prince Rupert 
a possible fish shipment not merely of one car, but of eight or ten cars, or 24,000 
pounds each ear, that if the railway company can run a special train of silk they 
ought to be able to do it in the case of an important commodity like fish. 

Q. Has this point been brought before the Railway Commission’—A. I am not 
aware that it has. Each week there are three cars of fresh halibut from British 
Columbia brought into the city of Toronto, and the same number for Montreal, 
making six cars. I have known as many as seven or eight cars of fresh halibut arrive 
in Toronto by express, of which number probably two cars went to Buffalo, three to 
Montreal, and the contents of the remaining three were distributed in Toronto, the 
express charges on which would be $600 a ear, or $4,800 for that trainload. 


By Mr. Marcil (Bonaventure) : 


Q. Could these ears be attached to passenger trains?—A. Yes. They put on two 
or three cars behind the express or baggage cars. 

Q. You do not know what is done in the case of the Intercolonial railway 2—A. 
No. I could not say. As far as regards the Pacific Coast, I know that the silk train 
leaves Vancouver once every eight days, or after the arrival of any one of the Empress 
steamers. 1 repeat that I do not see any reason why a transcontinental fish train 
could not be put on as well as a silk train. Surely to goodness fish is just as important 
to get across the continent promptly as silk. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What business is there available?—A. In the course of a week I would say 
from 15 to 20 carloads from the West. 
Q. Then your opinion is that the fishing industry is not receiving fair play at 
the hands of the transportation companies?—A. No, not in that regard. 


By Mr. Marcil (Bonaventure) : 

Q. Perhaps you could give us some information as to whether there is more fish 
from British Columbia consumed in Montreal than fish from the Maritime Provinces? 
—A. I do not know about Montreal, but there is more fish from the Pacific consumed 
in Toronto than there is from the Atlantic. As to the consumption in Montreal, Mr. 


Byrne would be able to tell you more about that than I can. 
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Q. What about canned salmon?—A. There is not such a catch of Atlantic salmon 
to can as there is of Pacific Coast salmon. : 

Q. Practically no fresh fish at all comes from the Quebec fisherie = 
Chaleur and the St. Lawrence—but there is some from Nova Scotia and New runs- 
wick 2—A. In Toronto we do not deal much in eastern salmon, the western salmon 18 
more popular. However, Mr. Byrne will be able to give you fuller information on 
that point. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Why don’t you use eastern salmon there?—A. There are one or two reasons 
why we do not: Eastern salmon does not stand up quite so well as the Western salmon, 
Furthermore, Western salmon is much cheaper and it seems to suit our market better. 


By Mr. Marcil (Bonaventure) : 
Q. Gaspé salmon commands a higher price, does it not 2A Yes, 
higher price than Pacific Coast salmon. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is the Pacific Coast salmon as good as the Eastern salmon ?—A. Not all kinds 
of it. What they call the Red Spring salmon I would say is very nearly as good as 
the Gaspé salmon. 

Q. What about the Atlantic salmon, how does it compare with the Gaspé salmon{. 
—A. It is the same ag the Gaspé salmon I guess. It is just a matter of opinion as 
between the Red Spring and the Eastern salmon. Cohoe or Silverside, which sells in 
the West is not nearly as good. 

Q. Is there much difference in the wholesale price?—A. Yes. We are selling to- 
day Western salmon at 11 cents per pound, headless and dressed. 

Q. What can you afford to sell Eastern salmon for?—A. I have not bought any 
Eastern salmon this season. I do not know what price it is being sold at. 

Q. Do you think the cheaper price is the reason for the larger consumption of 
Western salmon?—A. I think the price has more to do with it than anything else. 
Another thing is, we are able to get Western salmon in the summer time included in 
our earload shipments of halibut in our refrigerator cars. 

Q. Do you handle any of the Eastern fish, such as cod and haddock?—A. We 


s, the Baie de 


it commands a 


sell a limited amount of them in Ontario, but not very much. You see we have an a 


abundant supply of lake fish there. 

Q. Do you get any cod or haddock from the West?—A. No, just the halibut and 
the salmon. A 

Q. Have you increased your sales of fresh cod and haddock?2—A. We have 
increased the sales this last year, but not to the volume we would like to see them 
increased to. 

Q. Did the advertising at the Toronto Exhibition do anything to help that 
increase ?—-A. It did, no doubt, and considerably too. 

Q. Then you think it was a good thing/—A. I am sure of it, especially through 
the medium of the restaurant. Last year a large number of people sampled the fish 
served there, and among them were many who never tasted fish before or so I would 
judge from the remarks I heard passed. I have noticed quite an Terence in the sale 


of fish since the Toronto Fair Association took the exhibit up. I certainly think the 4 


fish demonstration had a lot to do with the increased sale. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think that a kitchen demonstration of varieties of fish from hs sea- 
coast, showing the culinary possibilities and the appetizing results, in the important 
centres of Canada, would have a good effect in enhancing the demand for fish Gaa)\ 


I think it would be one of the best things the Government could do. If they took a 


dining car and displayed cooked fish in appetizing forms in all the f 
i 2. James 


air-sized towns, _ 


e 
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and advertised it a little ahead, it would be a good demonstration of the possibilities 
of the fish industry and the value of fish as an article of food. 

Q. Do you think there would be a sufficiently increased demand for fish to 
justify the expense that would be incurred?—A. I think it would be the best thing 
that could be done. It seems to me that one of the best means to increase the market 
for fish is to educate people how to cook it and use it at least once a week. The 
trouble at present is that the demand is not up to the quantity produced. I do not 
think it is so much a matter of price, as it is of educating people to the use of fish 
as a food. 

Q. Do you think that conditions in the retail stores could be improved by having 
proper refrigerators and a proper display of fish, I mean such safe-guards as would 
protect tke fish against deterioration?—A. Yes, unless it became too expensive a 
proposition for them. J do not know whether, in the case of the smaller retailers, it 
would pay them to put in ammonia plants, but they might have really good display 
eases that could be cooled by ice. 

Q. Would you think it would be wise for the Department of Marine and Fisher- 
ies to open up a model fish market in the different important centres in Canada for 
the purpose of making a demonstration in the hope that the more progressive fish 
retailers would afterwards properly equip their own premises?—A. I do not know 
that would be as much good as the demonstration kitchens would be. »* 

Q. I do not mean that the model fish market should try to take the place of the 
demonstration kitchen, but there are many of us coming from the coast who would 
not care to eat fish after it has been displayed in the windows of a shop for 24 hours, 
because it has not been protected against deterioration. Now, if there were glass 
eases for fish displays, with proper refrigerator equipment, so that the fish could be 
displayed and at the same time protected against deterioration, would it not be a 
benefit to the retailer who would not be exposed to loss in the way of deterioration 
and to the consumer, who would get better fish?—A. It would give the consumer 
better fish and the retailer would stand less chance of losing his stock. 

Q. Would it not justify the cost because of the saving which such a plan would 
effect?—A. Do you mean the cost to the Government ? 

Q. If the retailer did a fair amount of business would he not be justified in putt- 
ing in one of these small refrigeration cases?—A. If his retail business warranted’ it. 
TI mean to say that if he were what we call a big retailer he would be warranted in 
doing that, but smaller retailers would not be warranted in going to that expense. 

Q. Do you mean the business would get into the hands of those who would pro- 
perly equip their premises?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable for the Government to adopt one of these 
up-to-date or model fish markets?—A. No, I do not think it would. I think if you 
continue the demonstration at the Exhibition it gives people from all over the country, 
store-keepers and others, a chance to see how fish can be handled. 

Q. You come from Toronto, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. But there are other populous centres where they do not have the advantage of 
the ‘Toronto Exhibition?—A. Yes, but a lot of people come to Toronto for the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Q. Then you think the demonstration has been a success there?—A. Yes, I am 
sure it has been. 

Q. And equally it would be a success elsewhere, I suppose?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Copp: : ds 
Q. Do you import fish?—A. Yes. 
Q. What do you pay per pound?—A. Do you mean the transportation charges 
Prov the Maritime provinces. 
Q. Yes?—A. $1.75 per hundred pounds. 
Q. Do you buy at the sea coast from the fishermen or from the dealer?—A. From 
fishermen and dealers. 
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7 on 
Q. What do you pay for salmon down there?—A. We do not buy any salmon 


the Atlantic coast. : 

Q. Well, mackerel?—A. We pay 6 cents a pound, that is the present price. 

Q. Then you sell to the retail merchant in Toronto?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you charge him?—A. We charge him 8 cents. — 

Q. You pay the transportation charges and charge the retail merch 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what the retail merchant gets from the cons 
ably gets from 12 to 15 cents. | : 

Mr. Copp: Well, the consumer there has an advantage over the consumer in the 
Maritime Provinces, who has to pay from 20 to 25 cents. 

Mr. Brirrais: Well, if a man bought 50 mackerel and shipped them, from the 
coast, the cost of packing those mackerel in a barrel in ice would almost eat up all 
the profit. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Then I understand the consumer in Toronto gets his mackerel for from 12 to 
15 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 


ant 8 cents?— 


umer ?—A. He prob- 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The price would depend on the seasons, I suppose?—A. To some extent it 
would depend on the seasons, but I would judge it to be a fair average price. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. What about the price of halibut?—A. We sell halibut to-day to the wholesalers 
at 9 cents and it is sold to the retailers at 14 and 15 cents. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you mean Pacific coast halibut?—A. Yes, Pacific coast halibut. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. What would the price be for salmon?—A. Pacific coast salmon, headless and 
dressed, would cost the wholesaler 11 cents. The retailer sells that to the consumer at 
16 and 17 cents. 

Q. That is the price for cuts?~A. The consumer is charged 17 cents for slices, 
and for boiling pieces 16 cents. 

Q. That is British Columbia salmon?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not handle any of the Atlantic salmon at all?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Could you give us the average market price in Toronto?—A. I have already 
handed in a statement giving the average price. 

Q. For the whole of the year/—A. The wholesalers’ average price, going back 
6 years.) | 
Q. Could we not get the retailers’ price too?—A. As to that I am not so well 
posted, but I might make a rough guess at it. 

Q. That is one of the matters we are investigating?—A. Then you ought to have 
some of the retailers before you. : 

Q. We want to find out why the price is so much higher to the consumer than the 
producer receives?—A. It does seem rather startling at first. : 

Q. For example, down on our coast the fisherman gets $1.50 for 100 pounds of 
haddock, and he discovers that in Toronto it is selling for 10 or 11 cents. Now, he 
knows that the cost of sending 100 pounds of haddock to Toronto js $1.75 and he 
enquires therefore: “ Where is the rest of this money going?”—A. In the first place 
he receives $1.50 over the side of the boat for his fish. 

Q. Yes?—A. That fish has to be placed in ice, and there is the cost of packing it 
and the cost of boxes and ice to put it in. Transportation charges have to be added to 
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that.. Then there is a shrinkage of 20 per cent in weight, and when it gets to Toronto, 
the wholesaler has the expense of handling and distributing it again, of delivering it 


- to all parts of the city to the retail trade. The retailer also has some shrinkage to put 


up with, probably 5 per cent, and he loses some fish which he is not able to sell. The 
expenses are very high to-day, the delivery service is very expensive. People do not 
carry their fish home and that involves additional expense on the retailer, increasing 
the price of the fish. The retailer has to have a plant, and, as a wholesaler, speaking 
from what I know, I cannot say that many of the retailers are making much money 


‘in the fish business to-day—I can guess that by the way they are paying their bills. 


Q. You think the fish dealer is not getting rich?—-A. No, or the wholesaler either. 
By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. How much fish do you sell—in what quantities?—A. Anywhere from ten 
pounds to a carload. 

Q. Would it be possible for the retail dealer to buy from you in quantities of ten 
pounds?—A. Yes, the dealer can if he is a storekeeper. 

Q. You get a profit of less than a cent a pound?—A. Tae, 

Q. You carry the stock and deliver it to the dealer for that, and he gets a profit 
of five cents a pound?—A. Yes, of course we handle a large volume. 

Q. You have a small margin?—-A. Yes, we handle it at a small margin, and it is 
getting more that way all the time, there are so many small deliveries. 

By Mao. Hughes (Wangs, PET.) : 
_ Q. The retailer will have some fish left on his hands, that people will not buy 4 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any way of averaging what the boss would be from that source/— 
‘A. No, I have not. The small retailer has the greater loss, the bigger retailer loses 
less in that way but they all have more or less loss. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. The price paid to fishermen for the fish fluctuates at different periods of the 
year, does it not? Mr. Sinclair suggested that the fishermen were only paid a dollar 
and a half per hundredweight; that price does not rule all the year, does it?—A. I 
should say that is about the lowest price paid for it. 

Mr. Sinciair: JT think last year it was higher than that, but for many years $1.50 
per hundredweight was paid at Canso. However, last year the price went up. 

The CHAIRMAN: They were paying over 5 cents over the boat at Digby for fish; 
but that is abnormal and due to the war. 

Mr. Brirrain: They were paid as high as 5} cents at Canso within the last thirty 
days. 

By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Have you any experience in the salt fish business?—A. A little in herring. 
_Q. Do yeu sell any Scotch herring?—A. No, not very many: 

Q. Is there no demand for them?—A. There is not much demand for them‘in 
Toronto outside the Jewish trade. 

Q. There is quite a demand for them on the Atlantic coast?—A. I understand 
that. 

Q. It revived some years ago, and it is reviving again apparently from some cause 
this year?—A. That is because there are no Scotch or Norway herring coming over on 
account of the war. The United States uses large quantities of that fish for the 
Jewish and the Polack population. 

Q. Have you a very large foreign population to supply in Toronto?—A. No. 

Q. What is a barrel of that fish worth in Toronto?—A. $12 to $14 per barrel, 
wholesale price. That is for the real imported Scotch herring, the pickled Scotch 
herring. 
— Q. Do you handle the Nova Scotia herring?—A. Yes, we handle some of inees 
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Q. What do you sell them for, wholesale7—A. At present we sell them in barrel q 
‘lots at $6.50. : : E 
Q. Then the price of the Scotch herring is double?—A. The Scotch is double, yes. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. Do you make any difference between Nova Scotia and New Brunewids aa t : 
—A. The Nova Scotia herring is the biggest and best; the New Brunswic a 


would not fetch as much as the Nova Scotian, it is smaller, drier and not as fat. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. Do you handle shad?—A. No, we do not handle any shad at all except that 
we probably bring in a few around Easter time from New York, the Delaware shad. 
There is no demand for that fish at all. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. D. J. Byrne, President of the Canadian Fisheries’ Association (Wholesale), 
Montreal, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are the manager of Leonard Bros., Montreal?—A. Wholesale fish dealers, ie 
yes. : 

Q. Mr. Byrne, I have some questions which I have asked the previous witnesses 
and I would like to ask your opinion with reference to them. I would like you to 
give us your idea as to the shrinkage in the weight of fish between the time of pur- 
chase from the fishermen and the time of delivery to the retailer in say, Montreal or 
Toronto ?’—A. I think you will get an answer to that question better by taking it at the 
different stages. The time that elapses between the catch and the delivery has an 
important bearing on the amount of the shrinkage. We claim that during the first 
twenty-four hours out of the water any ground fish will show a shrinkage of from 10° 
to 15 per cent according to the time of the year. The fish in the spring is soft and — 
probably holds more water, the flesh is permeated with water and a lot of it is given 
off in the first twenty-four hours; I should think about 10 per cent in the first twenty- 
four hours. There would be a further shrinkage while in transit. If you estimate — 
that it takes in refrigerator fast freight service four days to reach Montreal from the 
producing point (the shipping point), there would be another shrinkage of from 5 to 
7 per cent according to the season of the year. The shrinkage will be greater in the 
summer on account of the heat, which causes the ice to melt more rapidly, carrying 
off with it some of the slime, and some of the substance; I should think that this — 
shrinkage would be from about 5 to 7 per cent. This is a pretty wide question—that — 
is to Montreal 

Q. Is there any further shrinkage?—A. Oh, yes, there would be, varying accord- 
ing to the length of time the retailer has this fresh fish in his possession. Indeed — 
to my mind this fresh fish continues to shrink and to lose weight, unless it is frozen — 
right up to the time it reaches the consumer. 

An hon. Memper: And if it waited long enough it would go altogether?—A. 
That does happen sometimes, it would walk away. 


By the Chairman: a 


Q. What percentage goes to the bad through deterioration in the retail market? 4 
—A. That is not deterioration, it is shrinkage. The moisture in the fish evaporates _ 
and I should think it would be sufficient to figure on nearly eight or ten per cent 
that the retail dealer would lose in the shrinkage in weight; that would vary accord- 
ing to the length of time he carried it. I am not including in that the losses the 
dealer would be put to through surplus of stock, in not accurately anticipating his _ 
wants, but only in shrinkage. 4 
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Q. That is 10 per cent to 15 per cent, 5 per cent and 8 per cent?—A. From 
25 to 35 per cent, yes. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 


Q. Does that shrinkage take place while the fish is packed in ice?—A. Yes, 
certainly, but it will be greater in summer because it is packed in ice which melts 
more rapidly. In cold weather there would not be as rapid melting of the ice. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is that not common to all fish?—A. Yes, it is more pronounced with regard 
to ground fish, haddock and cod—I am speaking now of ground fish, which means 
haddock and cod. There is greater shrinkage on small fish than on large fish; it 
would be greater on a given weight of small fish than on the same weight of large 
fish, like halibut. 

Q. What shrinkage do you think would take place in halibut averaging from 
fifty to a hundred pounds?—A. From the time it is taken from the water? 

Q. Yes, until it gets to Montreal?—A. Well, the shrinkage, I think, on halibut 
undoubtedly would not be as large as on haddock and cod. - The shrinkage would be 
about from 5 to 8 per cent from the time it leaves the water, say within a few days 
until it is shipped; it would lose another three to four per cent while in transit in 
the four or five days it ordinarily takes to go by fast freight from Eastern Nova Scotia 
to Montreal. ; 

Q. The shrinkage is less on halibut?—A. Yes, on any large fish which would 
not have as much surface exposed as in the case of the smaller ground fish, which is 
also a softer fish. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What percentage is the loss to the retailer, do you think, because of lack of 
proper facilities for protecting it, keeping it cool?—A. I do not know that varies so 
much; some retailers are so well equipped for handling it and some are not. 

Q. Generally speaking, that loss could be reduced by having the- retail stores 
better equipped?—A. In the best stores, what we call up-to-date, there is the equip- 
ment for properly handling it and for replenishing their supply more regularly. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Would it be practicable to compel fish dealers to have their stores so designed 
and equipped that they would be able to keep their fish in good order. You often see 
a store with fish hanging on a nail in the summer time with a lot of flies on it. Would 
it be possible to have by-laws or regulations which would make it necessary to have 
proper equipment for handling perishable products like fish?—A. I am afraid it 
would be rather presumptuous on my part to attempt to advise legislators what 
by-law they should pass. In some cities they have regulations which govern the 
case more or less. In the city of Montreal grocers are not allowed to handle fresh 
fish. They must have a separate license for handling fresh fish. The butcher’s 
license covers the handling of fresh fish. While the grocers are permitted to sell 
dried, salted and smoked fish, they are not permitted to sell fresh fish. The butcher, 
who is equipped with a refrigeration plant, or is supposed to be, is undoubtedly in a 
better position to handle fresh fish. In order to have a license for handling fresh 
fish in the city of Montreal the dealer must pay an annual fee of $50. 

Q. Is he required to have any particular kind of equipment?—A. No, nothing but 
the $50. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the average price at whick the different kinds of fish are sold to the 
‘retailer? Can you give us any information on that point?—A. Yes, I think so—what 
particular kinds of fish have you reference te, Mr. Chairman? 
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Q. Take the staple fish—cod, halibut and haddock?—A. I might state thet 
prices vary to a very large extent, and the variation is very marked; at certain a - 
of the year when the fish are not what we call “in season,” that is not being pro es 
freely, the price’ is high, while the price is as a general rule low during the oe 
but at another period of the year that fish might be worth double or treble ae a 
price. Take the case of salmon, for instance. To-day it would probably be wort 
$1 per pound, whereas perhaps in the middle of the season it would be worth 10 cents 
a pound. I think the only way is to give you what would be the prevailing prices at 
the present time. : 

Q. Would you have any objection to putting this on record i—A. No, these prices 
are for fresh frozen fish. Fresh frozen haddock—the price at which my firm = selling 
these fish to-day f.o.b. Montreal is five to five and a half cents a pound. iF might Bay, 
that the range is because some dealers buy in the original packages, that is the original 
cases of 200, 300 or 400 pounds, according to the methods employed at the point of 
shipment. The dealers who buy in the original packages generally save a little in the é 
price. The other price is for smaller quantities, by that I mean in quantities of from 
25 pounds up.. What we mean by quantity—we do not restrict our customers to quan- 
tity; we claim we do not sell retail, but we will sell a legitimate dealer any quantity 
he requires so long as it is for the purpose of reselling. A dealer may buy 100 pounds 
of haddock, and only want 10 or 20 pounds of salmon; we do not restrict him on the 
quantity, so long as he is a dealer and he is buying it to sell again. Frozen market 
cod: the prevailing price—I might say these prices have varied. Two weeks ago they 
were selling at 4 to 44—they are now selling at 44 to 5 cents. A month ago the price 
was 4 to 44 cents; but the producing season is practically over now; stocks are getting 
low, and that is another reason for prices advancing. ’ 

By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Is that what you pay?—A. That is the price at which we sell. e 

Q. If a man from the Maritime Provinces came with a car of frozen haddock, what 
would he get for it?—A. He could sell to-day in Montreal a car of frozen haddock, I 
have no doubt that he could get 44 cents a pound for it, depending on the quality and © 
condition of the fish. The price Would vary between 43 and 44 cents a pound. 

@. You told us the price you sell to the retailer. Will you give us an idea what — 
the ordinary consumer pays for haddock and codfish to-day in Montreal?—A. I could 
only give you an idea, because I have not any direct connection with the retail trade; 
I do not do any retail trade, but I do know that the price varies according to the 
locality. 

By Mr. Copp: 

Q. And the conscience of the retailer, I’ suppose?—A. Not exactly. There are 
some districts where the old methods prevail, and where the housewife goes around 
with a basket, buys what she requires and takes it home. There are other districts 
where the telephone is rather de rigueur, and it is customary for the clients of that par- 
ticular dealer to telephone an order and want it delivered by twelve-thirty or they will 
lose her trade; and they want it all fixed up, dressed a certain way, with parsley or 
water cress put around it. .All that costs money. They want a delivery service on 
small parcels of fish that is very expensive. It helps to explain the great range of 
prices. You say it may seem exorbitant. But a lot of the price goes into service. 

Q. The woman with the basket gets it cheaper?—A. Yes. What I mean is: I 
have noticed myself on several occasions that the same fish sold by my firm to various 
dealers in different parts of the city will be sold at different prices. The only way I 
could account for it was the difference in the service. 
ce Q. You did not hazard a guess at the retail price. Can you give us some idea of 

The CHARMAN: We will have Mr. Stanford of Montreal here. He is a retailer 
and perhaps can give us more definite information on that score than Mr. Byrne. 
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The Witness: I do not claim to know all about it, but there is this difference too, 
that while I have been giving you some prices on frozen fish at this particular season 
of the year, these prices are prices for frozen fish, when it comes by freight. But there 
is also freshly produced haddock; there is a much higher cost on that and a much 
higher price prevailing. For instance, we are selling to-day frozen haddock at 5 cents 
per pound. We also sell for a higher class trade, some of our customers who demand 
freshly produced haddock, which must be brought in by express, and we have to sell 
that at 63 and 7 cents a pound. It is the same fish, but one is fresh and the other is 
frozen. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Is there much trade in the fresh stock?—A. Yes, in the cities there is; the 
people who are particular about their fish will prefer fresh to frozen stock. In Canada, 
with the climatic conditions we have in winter for shipment out of town, it is almost 
impossible to ship fresh fish, it would freeze in a solid mass. Conditions sometimes 
occur where the outer part of the case, and the fish on the outer part of the case 
nearest the wood, would become frozen, and in the centre would eae heated. 

Q. Fish that is shipped fresh would become frozen in transit?—A. It would if we 
shipped it out by ordinary freight methods of shipment in this part s Canada at this 
particular season. 

Q. When it comes by express you do not find it frozen on the way ?—A. Oh, no. 
That is why we have shippers at the producing points put it up singly frozen. The 
dealer who buys it can keep it. There is less shrinkage. ‘It is shipped like cordwood; 
so long as it is frozen it is in good shape. 

Q. Give us the price of fresh; that is the way the trade grew expand, the fresh 
fish trade, is it not? What are the retail prices for fresh?—A. I think I had better not 
attempt to give retail prices. I do not do any retail trade myself, and since there is 
a retailer to appear before you he can give you that information. I can only tell you 
what we charge them. There is considerable difference between the prices actually 
charged at the present time for frozen haddock and for fresh haddock. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. A difference of about two cents per pound?—A. Fully, at the present time, 
because of the scarcity of fresh haddock and the additional eost for bringing it in by 
express; when fish comes in by freight in carload lots, it can be shipped like cord wood. 


Mr. Brirrain: At the present time the scarcity of fish accounts for the increase in 
price. Frozen fish has to take care of the demand and supply when there is a shortage. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What were the prices prevailing upon this same class of fish during, say, 
September last?—A. I can hardly give it from memory. The prices of fish are con- 
tinually changing; there is no set price, and so far as I know there is no combination 
of dealers to control prices. The prices are made according to the law of supply and 
demand. Fish is scarce this week due to storms or some conditions which affect the 
supply. The supply will affect the price. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. What is the highest and lowest wholesale price for the month of December ?— 
A. I do not attempt to give you the retail price. 
Q. We want to see the difference between the highest and lowest?—A. During 
the month of December ? 
Q. Yes?—A. Why not January, it is nearer at hand. 
Q. January will do?—A. The range of prices on frozen haddock for the month of 
January is 44 to 5 cents. On fresh haddock the range would be 5} to 7 cents. 
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By Mr. McKenze: 


Q. As a wholesale dealer, have you any means of taking care of a 
would come to you in warm weather and which could not be disposed 
Oh, yes. sie 
Q. What do you do?—A. We use cold storage. We have a chemical - pa 
plant on our premises where we can store fresh fish at what we call see ie octal 
atures, that is to carry the fresh fish in fresh condition without allowing the temper- 
ature to get so high as to affect quality in any way. Then we have: ou = ug 
earry frozen stock in a frozen condition. The rooms where we carry fresh sh in 
fresh condition holding for the market, or while unloading and handling it, would be 
about 35 to 45 degrees Fahrenheit. ; 


car of fish that. . 
of at oncé?—A as 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): wae 


Q. How long will the fish keep in good condition in that November temperature? 
—A. A week or ten days, depending upon the condition they are in when they reach 
us. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. You remove it from the car?—A. This fresh fish is put away at once, a car 
coming in on Monday or Tuesday, the dealers do not require it until Wednesday or 
Thursday; we take it into these rooms where it is kept at that cool temperature. Then 
we have other rooms. We have what we call sharp freezing rooms, where ammonia 
coils are set like an old fashioned coil for heating; and we put the fish on wooden 
board trays, and run it on these coils to convert it into frozen fish. 

Q. There should be some accommodation for holding a car of fish; there should be 
facilities furnished by the railway where the car could be placed and kept without 
disturbing the fish at all if there was any delay in disposing of it. For instance, you 
have to take it now, and put it in these rooms; you have to handle the fish to keep it 
for the number of days that you spoke of. I have always thought it would be well if 
there was warehouse accommodation or terminal facilities where a car could be kept 
until disposed of.—A. If we did not handle it the railway company would have to 
handle it. One of the main features of cold storage is the insulation. The railway 
company would have to unload that car and put it into cold storage, the same as we 
do; take the contents out and put them into cold rooms. 

Q. That is what I want to know; you say it is impracticable to handle a car in 
bulk?—A. Absolutely. In hot weather if you had doors large enough to let a whole 
ear Tun in, with a track, it would take a lot of cold storage to take care of that. Then 
there is the loss you make insulating your entrance when there is a track on it. One 


of the principal features of a cold storage plant is the question of insulation. Yo 
must insulate and keep out the hot air entirely. 


By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 


Q. Make it air proof?—A. Yes, as near as you can come to it. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. How do you get into that room ?—A. TI will explain to you. 
eall air-locks, that is an elevator runs up to the cold rooms. Opening onto it there is 
an air-lock or anteroom with cold storage doors. These doors are elosed betase tel 


doors to the cold storage proper are opened. Otherwise DE 
: A : : you would los 
and this cold as it strikes the heat condenses. © your cold aa 


Q. Thatiwill apply to the place where a car goes in? 
tremendous cold storage. We have never asked the railwa 
far. 


We have what we 


—A. That would require a : 
y companies to go half that 


x 
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By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.1.): 

Q. You have given us the price of haddock frozen and fresh for the month of 
January. Can you give us the price for the same fish say during the months of July 
and August?—A. I could not from memory. 

The CHairMAN: I am going to ask Mr. Byrne if he will furnish a detailed state- 
ment. 

By Mr: Hughes (Kings, P.E.1.): 

Q. Would there be a difference in the price at each period?—A. There would be 
this difference, that during the months of July and August there will be no frozen 
fish; it will be all fresh. I should venture to say that the range of prices would be 
lower on the fresh fich. The range would be lower in July and August 
than the range at the present time, because heavy production has almost ceased. 
Stormy weather interferes with fishing operations, because our fishermen are depend- 
ent on obsolete methods, small boat fishing. Stormy weather may make for a scarcity; 
it makes it difficult to operate, and so has a tendency to create a high cost. The selling 
price of haddock and cod at the present time is higher than it was during the months 
of July and August, 1915. I am safe in making that statement. 

Q. About what would the difference be?—A. Oh, probably—I think I said the 
range on fresh is 5} to 7 cents. 

Q. Five and a half, I think?—A. The range during July and August would be 
about 4 to 53. JI cannot give it to you exactly. 


The CuamrmMan: I would ask Mr. Byrne if he will be good enough to supply the 
secretary with information as to the price of fresh and frozen cod, halibut, and had- 
dock, from month to month during the past twelve months. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Have you handled fish caught by steam trawlers?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has been stated on the coast that they are not so good as those caught by 
hook and line. I have seen that statement in examination in connection with trawl- 
ing in England. What is your experience about that? Are they broken up or bruised 
in any way by that method of catching?—A. Well, I do not think there is any doubt 
but that what are called “shore” fish, caught in the small boats which operate close to 
the shore, caught with a hook and line, are the very best that can be produced, because 
they are subject to less handling or knocking about, and they are in better condition 
when landed at the delivering point. 

Q. Than the fish caught in large quantities?—A. The fish caught in larger volume, 
or larger quantities, necessarily cannot get the same careful handling. That is fish 
caught in the steam trawlers, what they call the otter trawl It is a net contrivance 
dragged along the bottom, or close to the bottom, and if that net is dragged for a time, 
say for an hour, the fish which enter it gradually getting down to the pocket or heel 
of the trap will be subject to more or less knocking about, either on the bottom or by 
reason of the other fish coming in against them and pressing them. So the trawler 
fish, as a rule, are not of such firm flesh, the flesh is more liable to be flabby, and would 
not grade so high as the boat fish. 

Q. Do you buy much from the United States?—A. No. 

Q. Then your trade is altogether in Canada?—A. Not altogether. We buy some 
fish from the United States, but only those kinds that are not to be had in Canada, 
such as blue-fish, weak-fish, sea bass, butter fish, red snapper, pompano, some varieties 
that we do not get here but which are produced in the United States. It stands to 
reason we would not buy any fish in the United States and pay a specific duty of 1 
cent per pound, or an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, and a 72 per cent war tax, if we 
could get the same fish in Canada without paying any of these duties. Our business 
is largely Canadian, but we do have to bring some fish from the United States. The 
principal kind would be oysters. 
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Q. Do you find our oysters suitable?7—A. We cannot get enough of ae 4 opted 

Q. Have you ever got any from Tracadie or Antigonish?—A. We have me ea 
from Buctouche and all points of Prince Edward Island, including some OYS 
never saw the island. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that you cannot 
—A. We cannot get what we call bulk one oe 
not in the shell, and shipped in packages as bulk oysters. Ee 

Q. What do you mean by soe that are opened?—A. The method eee 
oysters in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, is to ship em 
in the shell, that is in the natural shape, in barrels. In the United States they culti- E 
vate oysters and they have opening plants where they employ a. number of ae who 
at certain seasons of the year spend all their time opening oysters and putting them 
into cans. They are shipped either in sealed cans or in barrels all through the 
United States for a long distance, even as far as Denver and Kansas city. 

Q. Are the oysters as good as when they are shipped in their natural state?— 
A. No, but the cost of transportation would be so tremendously -high then. They. 2 
have to be shipped by express, and even when shipped by freight the cost of trans- 
portation would be tremendous. In the ease of bulk oysters the shells are put back — 
again on the beds, making very good foundation for the new set. When the oyster 
spawn and the set comes, these shells are placed on the beds, so that the set when it 
drops down, has a good bottom on which to form. If the set of the oyster drops into 
sand or mud it will be smothered and destroyed. In other places I have visited, the — 
oyster shells are used on the roads, and I think make excellent thoroughfares. 


get enough Canadian oysters? _ 
at is oysters that are opened, 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Then if each fisherman were to open his oysters he would have a better chance — 
of selling them at Montreal or some other interior market?—A. Yes, but the bulk 
oysters would not bring in any such return as would the oysters in the shell. 
By Mr. Copp: 
Q. As I understand, there is no trouble in selling what oysters you do get, the 
only difficulty is there is not enough of them?—A. We do not get enough. Sufficient 
oysters are not produced in Canada, hence we have to import them from tke United — 
States. 
By the Chairman: 
@. What expenses are incurred by the wholesaler between the purchase from the — 
fisherman and the delivery to the retailer, what are the various items of expense ’— 
A. Transportation and handling charges. : i 
Q. Those are handling charges, we will say, at Montreal?—A. At distributing — 
points, the cost of ecartage and delivery service. 
Q. And storage?—A. That is part of the handling charges. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Any profit?—A. I would not like to say anything about that. 


a! 
os 


‘ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. By what means of transportation are the major quantities of fish forwarded 
to Montreal for other than the Friday markets?—A. I do not know that there is 
any different method of transportation for the Friday market than for any other 
day of the week. During the summer months the greater part of the fish is shippe 
in by express. 

Q. Is the fast freight service relied on in any degree for supplying the market 
there?—A. Only from eastern points. The companies will not give ys the fast 
freight service from the west coast, to which we think the trade. is entitled. ve 

Q. That is from the Pacific coast?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Are you getting a satisfactory fast freight service for the East?—A. We are 
and we are not. We have a service which was arranged for by the Department of 


_ Naval Service for the shipment of fresh fish in refrigerator cars three days a week, 


and the length of time in transit would be about three days. That is very satisfactory, 
as far as it goes; but during the past two or three months, our experience with the 
Government railway on that particular division is that we cannot depend on any- 
thing less than four, five and sometimes six or seven days, and that is not satisfactory. 
From the very nature of the product we handle we must be able to depend on delivery 
at a certain time. 

Q. There is no other commodity in the car to ak you refer but fish?—A. No, 
nothing but fish. 

Q. Do you think that fish has the right of way over any other class of freight ?— 
A. We know that it has not. 

Q. Do you think it should have?—A. As a personal opinion, I do. 

Q. Looking at it from an economic point of view do you think, in the interests of 
the consumers of this country, fish should have the right of way over other classes of 
freight?—A. I think so, and for the reason, if we want a precedent, that this method 
obtains in Great Britain. There the fish trains carrying fish from the shipper to the 
consuming markets have the right of way over everything, not excepting mail trains. 

Q. There is no good reason in your mind, I suppose, why that should not be worked 
out here?—A. One reason the railway companies might advance for not working out 
such a system here, is that the traffic is not sufficiently heavy to warrant it. That is, 
we must develop the business in order to make it large and profitable, so that there will 
be competition to secure it. Now, in order to develop the business we must get some 
assistance from the transportation companies, which J] am sorry to say we are not 
receiving at the present time. 

Q. You cannot develop the business unless you are able to give the consumer a 
good article, and you cannot do that when the journey from Mulgrave to Montreal 
occupies five or six days—A. We must have a dependable, fast freight service. We 
must also have suitable transportation. I mean of course, properly equipped refriger- 
ator cars which should be supplied with ice at the expense of the carrying company. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How do you account for the fact that the service, as you say, is not as good as 
it used to be,—what is the reason?—A. During the past summer we had a very good 
service, [ mean that the deliveries were fairly regular. We must be able to depend 
upon this service if we are to get the results that we look for. 

Q. Has there been an improvement in the fast freight service?—A. It is the fast 


- freight that we are speaking of. During the past four months, as I understand it, 


there has been more or less congestion of trade, due to the fact that the summer ship- 
ping ports are closed, and shipments are going through the winter ports only. The 
effect is that on the I.C.R. traffic is more or less congested, and it has had its influence 
on the transportation; the cars are not being moved so regularly or rapidly. 

Q. It has been stated in the House of Commons frequently that we have a fast 
freight train from Mulgrave and Halifax, which meets at Truro and proceeds to 
Montreal three times a week on schedule time?—A. We did have, last summer, but they’ 
have not been able to keep up the schedule. During the last three months the deliveries 
have not been regular. 

Q. Why should the service be confined to three days in the week. Is it because 
there is not enough business ?—A. Not sufficient business offering even for three days a 
week. I think a request was made by the Canadian Fisheries’ Association to the officials 
of the Department of Naval Service last spring, to extend that service to one day a 
week, every Saturday and also some other days. I think Monday, Wednesday and 
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Thursday were suggested. The service was put into operation and it was not taken 4 
advantage of because the anticipated quantities did not offer. Ae q 

Q. Then this fast freight train carries other commodities as well as fish a : a a 
the fish occupies only a car. You understand the Railway Department ae 7 
refrigerator car at the disposal of shippers of fish for their exclusive use, and arranged — 
to carry fish on certain days each week. ; 

Q. Does a freight train leave Montreal eve 
Mulgrave, you mean ? 

Q. Is there a fast freight service from Montreal to Mulgrave as_ well as from a 
Mulgrave to Montreal?—A. I cannot speak definitely as to that. I think there isa — 
daily fast freight service. ‘ 

Q. I understand there is to be daily service in the Eastern part of Canada, that is 
a fast freight train leaving every day, which only carries fish three times in the week, 
but I think we have also a daily fast freight leaving Mulgrave and Halifax, joining: 
at Truro and from thence proceeding to Montreal?—A. The refrigerator car which is — 
placed at the service of the shippers of fish is available three days in the week. Of — 
course you can ship on any day in the week, but on the fast freight service the Naval — 
Branch of the Department arranged to guarantee the minimum earning charged oly 
that car on certain days in the week, making a service which dealers could take advant- 
age of. If they did not have sufficient quantities to make up the minimum carload, — 
the Department took care of it and gave them the facilities to ship their fish under the ~ 
best possible conditions, that is under refrigerator service, on certain days which they — 
could depend on, no matter what quantity was offering. It was the impression that 
the Naval Service Branch did improve the service. ee 

Q. And you are asking for more days, you say?—A. No, we are not. The difficulty — 
we found, and one which I think Mr. Found is aware of, is that we could not make use — 
of the service which was given for three days in the week. There was not sufficient 
demand for the fish to warrant shipping on all these days; we could supply the market 
without using the service these three days. : 

Q. What are the best days of the week for selling fish in Montreal?—A. Friday — 
is the retailers day. We sell every day, but the big days for the wholesaler are un- — 
doubtedly Wednesday and Thursday. 5 

Q. Those are the days when you have the best freight rates?—A. No, we must 
have the best freight rates before those days in order to get delivery, put that fresh 
fish into our coolers and re-pack and take care of it. The fish cannot be taken in — 
exactly the same condition in which it is shipped. It cannot remain in that shape but — 
must be taken and re-packed. ‘ 


aa 


ry day for Eastern points ?—Leave _ 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. The fish must be shipped from Mulgrave on Saturday of the week before a : 
Yes. 2 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What is the cost per hundred pounds of fish from Mulgrave to Montreal on the - 
fast freight train?—A. As near as I can judge the freight charges amount to three- 
fourths of a cent. pf 

Q. Per pound?—A. The railway freight rate is based on the gross rate, and the rate _ 
is 38 cents, which does not include the cartage charge at delivery point. The railway 
companies take the gross weight of a 800 pound case of fresh fish, with the ice and then 
package containing it, which would weigh about 450 or 500 pounds gross, and a ee 
pay the charges on the gross weight. That is why I say that where the sae mightl 
only be from 82 to 48 cents, the actual cost of bringing that fish in is nearly thresa 
fourths of a cent per pound. ‘ a 

Q. Because you have to pay for the package and the ice?—A. Yes 4 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Is the package charged for by the people you buy rekie 2—A. No, the packages 
are free. We do not charge for them either. 

Q. In the States are packages charged for?—A. In the United States they charge 
for the package and we have also to pay a duty and a war tax on it 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. Do you handle whitefish?—A. We do. 

Q. Do you handle that fish in the same way as you do fish from the Atlantic 
Coast, in carload lots?—A. No, there is a very limited demand for lake fish, especially 
whitefish, in Montreal; it is a sea fish market. 

Q. There is not so much demand for lake fish as there is for Atlantic fish 2—A. 
No. And Pacific Ocean fish—halibut, salmon and cod. 

Q. There is a difference in the tastes in that respect of the people of Montreal ?— 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. You spoke of some arrangement being made for the Naval Service whereby 
they made up the difference between what there is in the car and the minimum weight 
of 20,000 pounds?—A. Not 20,000 pounds. An arrangement was entered into between 
the Naval Service Branch, and the I.C.R. traffic department, whereby this car would 
be available for the use of shippers on certain days in the week, so that they could 
depend if they sent their fish there, by the steamers or any other methods of transporta- 
tion, to the local shipping points, they could get the refrigerator service that was 
available, and when the earnings on the quantities shipped would not reach a certain 
amount, the Naval Service made up that difference in earnings to the Railway Depart- 
ment. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. Does all the fresh fish from the Atlantic coast come over the Intercolonial 
railway ?’—A. Some of it comes by steamers running up the gulf at certain seasons of 
the year. Salmon from the lower parts of the gulf of St. Lawrence, the Gaspé coast, 
and the Bay of ‘Chaleur, comes up by direct steamer to Montreal. 

Q. Does any come up by O.P.R.2—A. Yes, take the district from Digby and 


" - Yarmouth, any shipments from those producing points would cross the Bay of Fundy 


to St. John, and be loaded on the express leaving there about 5.3) in the afternoon, 
which reaches Montreal the next morning at 8.30. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Is there any difference between the rates charged by the different companies ?¢ 
—A. There is harmony between the transportation companies. The rates to competi- 
tive points are absolutely the same, but the traffic managers are keen to get the 
business and to keep, each one, their own share. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You spoke about the delay between the coast and Montreal. Do you find the 
delay the same on both roads? You mentioned it will in some cases take a train six 
days to reach Montreal from the coast under the present arrangement?—A. I would 
not like to give the impression that it took a train six days to get there, but I think 
the ear may have been laid off for some reason or other, too much traffic moving, or 
sometimes they claim it is a damaged wheel or some.trouble that has to be looked after 
and necessitates the car being cut off. But we have had cars that have been six or 
seven days in transit before reaching their destination, from .Mulgrave to Montreal. 

Q. Does that happen frequently?—A. I would not say frequently but several 
times. The service has not been so good for the past three months as it was before 
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that. It was very good throughout the summer, the regular dealers could always 


depend upon it. 

O: fon do you find the C.P.R. service from eastern Nova Scotia 1—A. They have 
not enough shipping facilities to take chargé of the freight offering. There 1s Fai 
tion of freight at the terminals and it backs up on the line and keeps other freight 
from moving as freely as it should. 

Q. Do they profess to have any fast trains running fro 
the C.P.R.2?—A. Oh, yes, they have fast freight. 

. Every day ?—A. Yes. : 
= So a ei of fish can be brought through any day on the fast freight 
from St. John to Montreal?—A. Yes, and make better time than from Mulgrave. 

Q. Do they get the benefit of the allowance made by the Government on that road? — 
—A. An arrangement was made during the past summer so that shipments could be > 
made from Nova Scotia points and New Brunswick points, like St. John, St. Andrews 
or St. Stephens that the C.P.R. would provide a service, a refrigerator car to carry 
fish exclusively; it is not feasible to carry all kinds of goods in the same car, 

Q. Was it a daily service?—A. No, I think it was on two or three days in the 
week. You see, I did not make that arrangement, but I had notice from the Depart- 
ment of Naval Service that the service had been arranged for and that dealers could 
make use of it. The advantage was that you could not get a railway company ordin- 
arily to carry any shipment of fresh fish you had there in a refrigerator car, untess the — 
quantity was sufficient to warrant them to provide a refrigerator car. But under this 
arrangement, no matter how small your shipment was you could get accommodation in 
that refrigerator car with the bunkers properly iced, and be reasonably certain that the 
fresh fish would arrive at its destination in good condition. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the improvement of freight — 
rates on the Intercolonial or in regard to facilities for getting the fish to Montreal?— 
A. There are a number of improvements which could be made. It is always rather — 
difficult to ask a railway traffic department to provide a lot of facilities when there is _ 
not much business offering to warrant them in doing so. That is why I say that if — 
some means can be brought into play by which the business can be developed along 
larger lines, then we will have a good reason for asking for those facilities. The one — 
will produce the other. 

Q. Is Montreal a distributing centre for the surrounding district?—A. Yes. _ ‘ 

Q. To any great extent?—A. For a certain radius all the fish comes through ~ 
Montreal, because it is a point which can handle the fish in sufficient quantitic, to — 
bring them in in carload lots. Montreal being the terminus of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way their trains work on a schedule right into that terminus, and of course it is the — 
centre of everything in that line. 2 


m St. John to Montreal on - 


By Mr, Stewart (Lanenburg) : 


Q. Is there any combination among the dealers in Montreal to keep up the prices? — 
—A. No sir. Pi 

Q. I do not suppose so. The wholesaler’s profits are not excessive, are they?—A. 
No, they are not sufficient, because it requires the investment of.a considerable amount _ 
of capital to properly distribute the fish, and to provide an up to date fish handling — 
plant such as I think our firm has. It also involves the expenditure of a lot of money a 
for cold storage which will not last indefinitely, it is a high grade machinery, which — 
is subject to deterioration, and we are handling a product which is highly perishable 
with it, and it is possible to have a severe loss in handling it. a 2 

Q. How many wholesale establishments in Montreal are engaged exclusively se 
handling fish?—A. There are two wholesale fish firms handling nothing but fish, claim- 
ing to be wholesale fish firms; then there are a number of what we cal] jebbee +e 
in the markets who have a retail trade and who also do some jobbing, 
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- small stores; they call themselves wholesalers also and to all intents and purposes pos- 


sibly they are wholesalers. 
By the Chairman: 


_Q. From whom do they buy?—A. From the producers at the point of production. 

Q. They do not buy from your firm?—A. They do to some extent, but they buy 
mostly at first hand. ‘ 

Q. \\ hat is meant by the term “ jobber” in the fish trade?—A. Well, a dealer who 
buys from the wholesaler and in turn sells the fish to the small stores. 

Q. Are there some of them in Montreal’—A. Yes, quite a number of them. 

Q. If a shipment is packed in ice and forwarded in freight express cars does it 
always reach its destination in good condition ?—A. Not always. 

Q. What happens to impair the qualities of the fish’—A. The trouble might be 
due to delays in transit, it might be due to lack of care in packing, that is at the initial 
shipping point, or it might be due to a shortage of ice in transit, the ice supply may 
not be replenished, or it might be due to the fact that the fish was not in good condition 
when originally purchased at the shipping point. The shipper will always claim it 
was in first class shape when it was shipped and that it has been damaged in transit. 
The transportation companies always claim that the fish is handled in the best possible 
way and that it could not possibly have been in good condition when shipped. 
Between them the wholesaler has to pay the loss. 

Q. Would not the difficulty be avoided by the use of modern express cars for the 
fish?—A. No, there is no such thing as a modern express fish car. 

Q. What would you suggest as a proper car for the carriage of fish?—A. It should 
be built as a refrigerator car having the necessary bunkers to carry the ice so that the 
temperature can be kept at either 45 or 50 degrees F., and that temperature should be 
maintained, or a lower temperature, throughout the journey. At the present time the 
express companies simply put fresh fish in the car along with dry goods or anything 
else. In the summer months it is exposed to all the heat because the doors of the car 
are continually being opened, and in the winter time it is placed alongside the heater 
which they place in the car in order to keep the other articles they are carrying warm. 

Q. Could not the ordinary express car be so arranged as to have one end of it 
refrigerated and the other end warm for other articles?—A. That experiment was 
tried out a number of years ago by the Dominion Express operating between St. John 
and Montreal, and the experiment, as far as I know, was fairly successful but it is not 
sufficient. 

Q. Does the present business warrant the expenditure necessary to provide the 
proper facilities?—A. Yes, the companies are getting a large amount of business, they 
are getting too much out of the business for the facilities they provide. They make 


~ no attempt to. assist in any way in the development of the business, they simply go 


ahead and get large earnings out of the fish industry, and I venture to say that it is 
the transportation companies that are making all the money out of the fish trade; it 
is not the fishermen and it is not the wholesalers. The consumers are paying too much 
for their fish and I have not seen any dealers or fishermen who are getting rich. It is 
the transportation companies that are getting it all. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Have you any idea of the amount that the express companies receive for the 
hauling of that fish from the Atlantic Coast to Montreal during the year—on all the 
shipments?—A. It wou'd only be a guess, because I have no means of knowing, but 
their earnings are very heavy. 

Q. Take the Dominion and the Canadian Express‘ Companies which divide the 


_ business, their earnings must be very heavy ?—A. I could only give a guess it would 


be considerably over $100,000. 
_ Q. It is sufficient to warrant them in taking some means to provide proper accom- 
modation?—A. The business is large enough to warrant them in giving us a much 
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companies are doing nothing to 


better service than we are getting. But the expre enothing toaeeaem 


improve the service, we have to develop the trade but they are doi f : 

Q. Would it aoe be possible to eae all your shipments over the Tateret Be 
A. No it would not—we could do s0—but let me say that the only regeo fom ane 
fish by express and paying more than double the regular charges on 11 18 10 Bers 
transit and prompt delivery. Now in shipping by way of the Intercolonial via St. 
John the train leaves there at about 6 o’clock, 6.30 or 7 o’clock in the evening, an hour | 
after the O.P.R. That Intercolonial train will only reach Montreal on the following 
evening at 6.30 p.m.—by the C.P.R. it leaves St. John at 5.30 p.m. and the fish will be 
in Montreal at 8.30 the following morning and is delivered on the arrival of the ’train. 
By the Intercolonial Railway the fish arrives at 6.30 p.m. and we could not get 
delivery until the following morning, making really 24 hours. ; 

Q. But if you had proper refrigerator car service would not that preserve the fish 
_and land it in proper condition—A. Well, of course, the refrigerator car would help 
to preserve the fish in transit, but that is not the main point. : E 

Q. The main point you say, is this, that you pay the express companies high rates 
for a good service and that they are not in return giving you the service that you are 
entitled to. Is there any other way out of it? Instead of running your fish through : 
the private express companies is there a way out by the Intercolonial keeping the busi- — 
ness in its own hands? Do you think it would be possible for it to do so?—A. I think 
the best method of handling the fish business is by developing it and by increasing the 
shipments offering. The best means of improving the transportation would be for the 
railway companies to give a better service, a refrigerator freight service; they shoul 
provide refrigerator cars, properly built, properly iced and give a quick service. 

Q. A quick freight service7—A. A quick freight service, and make it a realy 
quick service. They could improve it a great deal; there is no reagon why there should 
be so much difference in time between express and freight. We have had it proven 
in connection with other commodities, where we have competition, that they can give 
a quicker service. If enough fish business were developed to make competitior. you 
would have this difficulty remedied; the industry would help itself, because there would 
be a volume of business for which all the transportation companies would be competing. 
The only advantage, since they all have their rates exactly alike would be in the quick- 
ness of the service. They move hogs and other live stock very quickly into Chicago 
because there is a big volume of business and there is competition; it would be the ~ 
same with regard to fish if the volume of business offered. 


By Mr. Stewart (Inmenburg): 

Q. You say that the service was crippled last summer because there was an insufii- 
cient volume of business offering?—A. There was not sufficient fish business offering to 
make use of the entire service provided. The Naval Service Department of the govern- 
ment had arranged with the railways for refrigerator cars to be available on Saturday, — 
Monday and Thursday, or Wednesday, but there was not enough business to permit 
of our using the whole of that accommodation. : 

Q. Where is the lack of business? Is it because the fish are not being offered on _ 
the coast, or because there is not a market for it?—A. There is not a market. What 
we want is a greater market; we want a better chance to develop the business. i 

Q. Are the fish dealers generally doing anything to improve the market in their : 
own interest ?—A. How do you mean? Are they doing anything? : 

Q. By the use of advertising matter the same as in any other business?_A. Yo 
the dealers are doing their utmost to induce the retail merchants to improve their — 
facilities and to increase their fish trade. : 

Q. Do you handle salted and dried or cured fish at all?—A. We do. 

Q. Is there much demand in Montreal markets say for dried cod 2_A. No very 
little. You mean the dried cod put up in bundles ? er 
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Q. No, in packages, boneless or bones removed?—A. Yes, there is some trade in 
that. 
Q. Is that trade increasing any at all?—A. I do not think it is increasing very 
much. . 


Mr. Brirra: It is getting less every day. Fresh fish and mild cured fish is 
taking its place. 


By Mr, McCurdy: 


Q. Speaking of a new market, are you familiar with the enquiry that was sent 
out for fish for the Canadian troops?—A. Yes, I received the enquiry. 

Q. What is your opinion about the feasibility of placing fresh fish in the over- 
seas camps?—A. I could not give you much of an opinion, because I know nothing 
about their transportation facilities, their methods of handling or storage. One thing 
that we are pleased as Canadian dealers to know is, that they are going to make at 
least an attempt to supply our Canadian troops with Canadian fish while they are in 
the old country. We know that the fish trade there has been so curtailed, due to the 
war, that they could not hope to get, British fish, the production in the British Isles 
has fallen off to such a tremendous extent; in fact they have been looking for Cana- 
dian fish to supply the British public. So, if the Canadian soldiers are to get fish at 
all it must of necessity be Canadian fish which the Canadian Government would ship 
to them. We look upon this as one attempt to help our Canadian fishing industry, 
not only by the fact that the:Canadian troops will be eating some of this Canadian 
fish, but because it brings it prominently before the people of these countries that 
Canada is a fish producing country. 

Q. You think it quite feasible?2—A. You see there has been no attempt made to 
ship fresh fish, that would be out of the question. No fish would be shipped unless 
it is first treated by cold storage; it must be frozen or it could not be carried such a 
distance and reach its destination, Liverpool, say, in good condition; it must be 
frozen before it is shipped. And J do know that transatlantic steamers carrying fish 
are equipped with proper cold storage facilities; but I do not know what facilities 
there are beyond the terminals of these steamers; I could not tell you what way they 
will handle it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do shipments forwarded in refrigerator cars hauled by fast freight com- 
pare on arrival with those forwarded in ordinary express cars?—A. This question is 
meant to make a comparison between the freight service and express service, is that it? 

Q. Yes.—A. The freight service, the freight shipments would necesgarily be 
longer in transit; and it is of great benefit, of great importance, in handling fish to 
get it as quickly as possible after it has been produced, so that the difference would 
be in a shorter time in transit in express cars. Ordinary express cars would not 
make much difference at certain seasons of the year, but at other seasons, such as 
the summer months, and the hot weather, it would make considerable difference, and 
would in part offset the advantage of the quicker delivery. I do not know if I am 

answering your question. j 

Q. You gaid a while ago that the express service was hardly satisfactory because 
in summer the car was too hot and in winter the ice melted in the cases?—A. When 
placed near the heat. 

Q. Do you find the provision which has been made for the refrigerator car, when 
hauled by fast freight, to obviate these difficulties? Did you get a better service? 
In other words, not in point of time, but in point of protecting the fish?—A. Oh, yes, 
undoubtedly. 

Q. The same price is cl.arged, I suppose, to the retailer for fish when it is sup- 
plied to the dealer in Montreal or Toronto by freight or by express?—A. No, oh, no. 
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Q. There is a difference in the price?—A. Oh, yes. The dealers a apes 
order some by freight and some by express. The difference 1s ordinarl y, one 
cent, or three-quarters of a cent, per pound higher when shipment 1s desired oe 
and the dealer may order some by express and some by freight, because ee an 
shipment by express will deliver the fish to him for Monday morning. ee 
gets in Sunday night. By freight he would not be expecting to get delivery ee 
Wednesday morning, so that there is a difference in the cost. Tt is the difference in 
the charges. : 

Q. Has there ever been any attempt at co-operation between the different fish 
dealers, say in Montreal, Toronto or elsewhere, whereby they would consolidate their 
orders and so get carload lot rates?—A. There has been a successful attempt to bring 
dealers closer together through the medium of our Canadian Fisheries’ Association, 
but there has been no attempt to get them anywhere so closely together as to put 
their shipments all together, because that would be eliminating competition, and we 
might get in wrong, it might be regarded as restraint of trade. 

Q. I do not mean exactly consolidate their shipments and have them all addressed 
to the same man, but to have their shipments come forward in the same car?—A. 
Well, that has been done through the medium of the means afforded by the Naval 
Service Department. The fish is shipped, it comes forward in the same car; a refri- 
gerator car is provided; our shipments and other dealers’ shipments come along in | 

that same car. If we have the same quantity leaving the shipping point on the same 
day, if we have a sufficient quantity, then we obtain what is called the carload rate. 
If we have not a sufficient quantity to make up the 24,000 pounds, we must pay the 
lower classification, a higher rate. ; 

Q. Do the dealers consider it of advantage to themselves to co-operate in that 
way, or would they rather “go it alone”’ When they co-operate they understand 
that all the dealers in their city are going to be supplied at the same moment as them- 
selves. If they go it alone they are one of the few firms to have fish on hand?—A. 
The shipments are forwarded about the. same time, Mr. Chairman, and at the same 


points; and while it has happened occasionally that one dealer’s shipment would be — . 


in ahead of another ordinarily the shipments arrive at the same time. 


Q. Supposing that two or three dealers in Montreal order fish, the quantity being | t 


less than carload lots, and those orders are consolidated in the one ear. Do you get 
a rate which is a carload lot rate if the total amounts to a carload, or do you each 
have to pay individually less than earload lot rates?—A. We have to pay less than car- 
load rates. ; 

Q. Do you consider that that is fair?—A. The railways claim that to obtain ear- 
load rate it must be one shipper, one bill of lading, one consignee. TI believe that that 
is right to a certain extent. I have had some difficulty with the railway companies 
because of a difference of opinion between the officials and myself over getting carload 
rates, when we were shipping quantities sufficient to make up minimum ear lots, and 
it led to a lot of controversy. What I do object to is, at a time when we are all 
desirous—the Government is desirous—of developing our Canadian industries, of 
which the Canadian fisheries is one of the most important, and while ‘a department of 
the Government, the Naval Service Department, is doing splendid work and has done _ 
good work to help in the development in a practical manner, by helping on the charges, ie 
by providing better facilities—on the other hand at the same time the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Government should undertake—I might almost call it to place obstacles 
in the way of the development of that industry; and.I know whereof I speak. We 
have had in the last six months, without any warning, or without any Teason that well 
know of, the minimum weights for carloads of fish on a different classification 
raised on fresh fish from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds, and on smoked fish, such as finnan 
haddies, a perishable fish, from 24,000 to 30,000 pounds, in order to obtain the carload _ 
rate. There is no reason for it except that it makes it very difficult to handle. i 
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Q. Do the other railways make the same regulation or does that apply only to the 
Intercolonial?—A. Before these railways put in new regulations or new tariffs, or 
any special rates of freight into effect, they consult together and they make it the 
same. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You regard these provisions then as oppressive?—A. I do not know whether 
I should call them oppressive. What I mean is, when we are trying to develop the 
industry, the Canadian fish industry, why should obstacles be placed in the way which 
make it harder to do what we are trying to do? The Naval Service Department 
guarantee us the charges on cars in order to give us refrigeration, guarantees the rail- 
ways against any loss of earnings on that car, and is doing something to help develop 
the industry, and the Railway Department tries to gouge all they can out of the 
industry. They have raised the minimum wets by 4,000 and 6,000 pounds to make 
a carload lot. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does that apply to all railways?—A. When one of the railways puts into 
effect a tariff which shows a minimum from a given point to a given destination, ana 
changes it in any way, you may be sure the other railways will do the same, because 
they consult together before it is done. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Which railways are concerned in this case?—A. The only railways operating 
from the Maritime Provinces to the distributing points are the Government 
railway and the Canadian Pacific. Take another instance: our shipments 
‘of fresh fish coming a long distance from Pacific coast points to eastern 
points, or interior points such as Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, it is neces- 
sary to have refrigerator cars; the question of quick transportation is most important, 
it is the essential point. Now, we pay the express companies double the first class 
freight rate for this service. The express companies are owned by the railway com- 
panies, so that we are actually paying the railway company a double tariff to give us 
a quick service, because the perishable products we handle will not stand for the 
ordinary long-time service; and the express companies derive a big revenue from this 
fresh fish business. The shipments leaving Pacific coast points, like Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert are loaded by the producers and shippers at their own siding. Each of these 
companies have a siding where the cars are placed ahead of time for loading. The cars 
are not only loaded, but the bunkers are also charged or loaded by the shipping 
companies, entailing no expense whatever on the express companies. “The express 
eae gets this car after it is loaded and sealed, and the railway company moves it 
out of this siding and puts it on to the train coming through. The express company 
only has its billing clerk make the billing for this car, and that billing goes through 
to MontreaYor, Toronto. That is the only service performed by the express company, 
in return for which they get a division of fifty-fifty on the charges and they get a 
return on each car of fresh halibut shipped from the Pacific coast. Their division 
of the earnings is from $300 to $400. In addition to making this billing at 
the Pacific coast they make a free delivery of the contents of the car when 
it reached destination at Montreal or Toronto. We were served with notices last 
December. There were only two interested, the Canadian and the Dominion Express 
Companies, but they got the American Express Companies and the Canadian Northern 
Express Company to go into it and to make it a joint notice to the dealers interested 
that after the 15th day of January-there would be no more free delivery of these 
shipments when they reached destination. In other words the dealers must take 
delivery of the fish at the terminal point. That means that the Express Companies 
receive one-half the earnings from the charges collected from the dealers on that 
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ear in return for which all the service they perform is to make out a sheet or billing at 
the point of shipment—the initial point of shipment—and collect the charges when the 
car reaches this end. We consider that is far from helping to develop the industry, 
or assisting it in any way; it is really trying to retard the industry. It is putting 
extra expense on the dealers, and still retaining the charges for which they do not 
&ive any service. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Do they not ice the car on the way from Vancouver to Montreal ?—A. Dur- 
ing the summer months they do occasionally replenish the ice in the bunkers, but for 
that service they charge so much per ton to the consignees, in addition to all the other 
charges. You may take my word for it that every pound of ice put im during transit 
has to be paid for. was 

Q. I want to go back for a minute to the raising of the minimum quantity ina 
ear from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds. If you were shipping 24,000 pounds, is it 
regarded as less than a carload lot?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in that case you will be charged what rate?—A. A higher rate by 10 
cents per hundred pounds from Mulgrave. The rate for carload lots is 28 cents, and 
for less than carload lots, 38 cents. In addition you have to pay the steamer 
charges, I mean the charges from outlying points like Canso, Queensport or House 
Island, to Mulgrave, the central shipping point. The small. steamship companies 
engaged in this trade are making a vast amount of money out of the fish industry, 
and their charges are excessive. 

Q. You frequently have less than carload lots, I suppose?—A. Yes. Frequently 
we cannot get sufficient quantity to make up the carload, and then the shipment has 
to come through at less than carload lot charges. 

Q. So that the increase of the minimum carload by 4,000 pounds tends to hamper 
the dealer considerably ?—A. I might answer that question by saying that sometimes 
we might have a sufficient quantity to make the total volume 18 or 19 thousand 
pounds. We would ship that as a carload because by so doing we would obtain 
the carload rate rather than ship at less than carload rates. It would be cheaper 
for us to pay on one or two thousand pounds that were not on the car, because of the 
difference in the freight rate. But when we have the 18,000 pounds, and the minimum 
is 24,000 pounds, there is too much difference, and we cannot afford to pay the car- 
load rate. Then the railways raised the minimum on the mildly cured fish, like 
finnan haddies, for which there is a large and ever-growing demand throughout the 
country, and in which we are developing a large trade every year. The minimum on 
such fish was raised from 24,000 to 30,000. To compensate for this increase, the rail- 
ways did not give any better service, or ship on a faster schedule; they simply made 
the conditions more onerous. a! 

By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 

Q. When was that change made?—A. The tariff change is dated September 1, 
OHS: 

By Mr. McCurdy: - 

Q. You say that the Government railway rate in that regard is exactly the same 
as the Canadian Pacifice?—A. What I claim is that when one of these competing 
lines of railway issues a new tariff, or makes a change of any kind, it does not do so 
until after it has consulted its competitor. Of recent years the consent of the Rail- 
way Commission has had to be obtained before these changes could be made. It has 
always been the case, however, that the railway companies issue no tariff of rates or 
make any changes without first having some kind of meeting. They have a tariff 
bureau where the traffic managers meet and deliberate over the proposed changes. 

Q. A gentleman’s agreement?—A. Not only a gentleman’s agreement but a 
binding agreement. If you consult the tariff of a railway company operating in a 
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‘certain district and compare it with those of its competitors, you will find they are 
all the same. 


By an hon. member: 


Q. Did you ever look up the Canadian Pacific Railway Tariff to see whether the 
same arrangement prevails now?—A. I know it does. My firm’s headquarters are in 
St. John, N.B. They notified me that the minimum had been raised, and enlightened 
me as to some other things, and the same arrangement prevails in the case of both 
companies. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make that would lead to reducing the cost of 
fish to the consumer? 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. Before you answer that question I am going to ask whether you could suggest 
anything that would increase the price to the producer ?—A. With respect to the fisher- 
men, your question, Doctor Stewart, is met by the conditions that prevailed during 
the past season. The fishermen have obtained a higher price for fish, especially ground 
fish, during the past six months, than they ever obtained in any previous period for 
30 years. I have been in the fish business long enough to know that. - 

Q. That is only stating a fact. I asked you an altogether different question, but 
I do not want you to answer it until you have replied to the Chairman’s interrogation. 
A. I was answering the easiest question first. 

Let me say that to improve the conditions there are many things which might 
be done. As you, Mr. Chairman, know, the subject is a very broad one. Dealing in 
the first place with production, I should be in favor of the Government going as far 
as possible along the lines of educating the fishermen: That the fishermen be taught 
the latest and most practical methods, the most up-to-date and the most scientific 
methods, of preparing and handling the catch of fish, so that the fish will ultimately 
reach the market, reach the consumer, in the best possible condition, and as a result, 
net the greatest amount possible for the work involved. I would suggest educating 
the fishermen along the lines followed in Norway for some years past, and that they 
should have the benefit of all systems now obtaining in the older coun- 
tries. I realize that it is not easy to divert a man from the methods of rules 
he has followed in the past, and his parents before him. But there is undoubtedly 
room for a great improvement in the methods of catching, preparing and the curing, 
in fact the general handling, of fish at the producing point. If the fishermen follows 
the latest and best methods he is reasonably sure to benefit from the results. Sehools 
might well be established at points along the Coast, even travelling schools, conducted 
by men capable of educating the fishermen, men who understand the fishing industry 
and would be looked upon as experts and thoroughly competent. The only man that 
will carry no weight with the fishermen is the theorist. The theorist would be of no 
use in such a position; the instructor must be a thoroughly practical man. Having 
such instructors travelling around among the fishermen at various points, educating 
them and showing them where they could improve their methods of packing or hand- 
ling fish, and what is most important, showing them where it is going to benefit their 
pockets—that is the argument that will reach them. 

The next point, and I have already discussed it, is that of transportation. I 
believe that when the fishing business comes into its own—and, gentlemen, I have a 
great faith in the future of the fish industry of Canada—there will be sufficient 
business developed through this Cariada of ours, because with a larger population the 
traffic in fish from both coasts will be much greater in volume, the transportation com- 
panies will be keenly alive to the importance of it and will be competing for it. 
Then and only then, when they are compelled to do so, will they give the proper service 
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to which the industry is entitled. When you have a volume of buincoiionts 
they will be competing, each anxious to secure his own share, and a et ie aie 
low’s share if possible, they will all be cutting down their time—they = Soha que 
to cut rates, they will always keep their rates the same. With — “ ee co: en 
of express service, why should we pay the express companies ne week the suds 
simple purpose of getting prompt delivery of our products? It is a tax Te 
and it is a tax which, naturally, is in the end borne by the consumer. e cee 
handles the fish on the markets and the retailer who sells it to the consumer eac ae 
additional cost, and that cost is simply carried down to the cone ag ig a 
understand it is very difficult for gentlemen not conversant with the de a Oo ue 
business to see how it is that the fishermen down in certain districts can only get i 
per hundredweight for certain fish and that the same fish costs 8 or 10 cents a poun 
to the consumer. It all comes in on this question of transportation, oF at least an 
awful lot of it. Of course there is the question of handling a perishable product, a 
man is subject to loss not only of his profit, but also of his principal by reason of losing 
some fish. But if we can improve the transportation, if we can get lower rates on the 
transport of fish from the producing points to the centres of distribution so that the 
cost will be as low as possible, and not only that the cost will be low, but that the 
service will be improved and the fish carried in the very fastest possible time and 
delivered in the best possible condition then we will have made great ye tess That 
one fact will help in the development of the fish business as no other possibly can 
because you will be delivering the fish to the consumer in better condition and that 
alone will tend to make him use more fish. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is there an objection to ea touay of fish being taken on express passenger trains? 
~—A. There has heen no objection, as far as J can remember, except that they would 
not carry more than one car through on the fast express from the Pacific coast. We 
can understand that might be for the reason that in climbing the heavy grades it 
would be difficult to make time if they had to carry too heavy a train. But there again 
that is a question of transportation. We have found, Mr. Chairman, that cars of fresh 
fish, emanating from Pacific coast points, ordered to be shipped by express and which 
were accepted by the express company, were not carried on a passenger train, but were 
put on what they call a special train made up of six, eight or nine cars of fresh fish, 
which were coming through to eastern distributing centres, and this train was sup- 
posed to run on express time, that is passenger train time, and it has happened 
that instead of that fish being delivered at Montreal in 108 hours, four days and a half, 
which was the schedule time from Vancouver, we got delivery in 144 hours, in six 
days, but no reduction was made in the rate. This fish was carried through on a fast 
freight service although they charged express rates, the train was made up of so many 
cars of fresh fish which was hauled to a certain point and then broken up at Montreal 
Junction or North Bay, where cars were switched off and sent down to Toronto. The 
company was simply giving a fast freight service on fresh fish, and charging us express 
rates, making us no allowance for loss of time in transit, the fish not being carried on 
passenger trains. That is what makes me think that if the fish business offers very 
often in the summer time sufficient volume at Pacific coast points to make up a train 
of seven or eight cars through to the east, there is no reason why we should pay 
express rates. We are paying express rates to-day, and the railway company is taking 
one half and the express company takes the other half, for what purpose? Not for any 
service they are giving us; the only service they were giving us was they were making 
free delivery at the points of destination, but they notified us that would be stopped. 
We are appealing to compel the railway companies to withdraw that notification and 
we have been promised a hearing by the Railway Commission so that we will have an 
opportunity of setting before the Commission our reasons why this rule shoul 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. That rule does not apply to the Intercolonial Railway ?—A. Not on the Inter- 
colonial, we have on that road a very good refrigerator freight service. The Naval 
Service Department pays one-third of the express charges, but they will not give this 
assistance when the quantity of fish is sufficient in one shipment, at one time, from 
the coast point to one destination, to make a carload because they claim that shipment 
will take care of itself. I had been in the position where we shipped a carload from 
Lockport, N.S., via Halifax, by express and the Government would not pay one-third 
of the charges because it was a carload. Before that carload was shipped and while it 
was in transit, I got after the Dominion Express Company in an endeavour to secure 
some kind of lower rate than the existing through rate. They would not grant any 
reduction whatever and charged the same rate as for one box, and when it came in the 
Government refused to pay any portion of the charge. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because of the rule that when the shipments reached the minimum 
of a carload then the Government grant stops, that is, that the idea of the department 
is to develop the business up to the point where it reaches a carload, assuming that 
when it reaches that point we can get a better rate, but the express company refuses 
to give a better rate. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. In shipping from Lockport that brings another railway into the competition, 
the Canadian Northern?—A. Yes, but the C.N.R. only hauls it from Lockport to 
Halifax where it turns it over to another company, and they have a pro rata charge. 
The express company assumes those charges from Halifax on and pays them. — 

Q. What express company was involved in this case you speak of?—A. The 
Dominion. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think it would be desirable, in order to broaden the demand for fish 
to have demonstration kitchens in different centres of the Dominion where fish is 
not much used now, in order that the people might learn: how to cook and serve it. 
Something of the sort was tried at the Toronto fair, I believe, last year, and was 
very successful?—A. That was a fish restaurant. Our view, as members of the fish 
industry and the Fisheries’ Association is that anything which makes for publicity, 
anything which tends to bring the subject of fish more prominently before the public 
is bound to-do good. We think what the public needs is more education as to the value 
of fish as a good food and the rest will follow. 


By Mr. McCurdy: ‘ 
Q. What is your association doing in educative work of that kind?—A. Well, we 
develop among our members a spirit of working together to bring the fisheries more 
prominently before the public. One of the things we are doing is that an idea, 
emanating from one of our members has been put into effect by the association at 
our recent annual meeting, to have an annual fish day, the same as they have an 
orange day, or a salmon day or an oyster day in the States, and the first of these 
annual fish days is to take place next Tuesday, a week from to-morrow, the 29th 
February. All we want is to bring fish prominently before the public. If the public 
only knew the economic value of good fish, getting it right, and knowing how to cook 
it, there would be a lot more used. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Do you think a good deal could be done by the retail dealers preparing fish 
for the pan, in place of selling as they often do in a rough state. It is objectionable 
to servants to clean fish. Take a fish with scales into a kitchen, and the ordinary 
servant does not like the work of making that ready to cook. I know a retail firm 
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who got a special man who understood that branch of the business, and he prepared 
the fish, sliced it up, cleaned it off, so that the housewife had nothing to do but put it 
in ready to be cooked, and this increased their trade enormously in the town igre: 
it was adopted. Could not that be taught to the retail dealers in big cities! Do 
they do it?—A. That is the universally acknowledged plan of handling fish now e any 
district such as you speak of. I assume you do not speak of the workingmen’s dis- 
trict since you mentioned the servant. In the city of Montreal in practically all the 
butcher shops and fish shops among the better class of the people, the fish is always 
cleaned; but that is one of the reasons | mentioned some time ago in giving my 
evidence here, that the cost of all that adds to the cost of handling. The fishies 
might say, in 85 or 90 per cent of the stores in Montreal, with the exception of the 
frozen fish handled at some seasons of the year—they cannot clean the scales without 
pulling the hide off it—the fish is cleaned before delivery, that is a fresh haddock or 
cod will be scraped, the fins cut off, the head removed if necessary and the tail, and 
scraped to take the scales off. That would be done and it would be washed before 
it is wrapped up for delivery; so that method obtains in most of the stores of any 
class. Fish would be cheaper if all that expense had not to be put on it. 


The CHamMan: Does any member of the Committee desire to ask Mr. Byrne 
any further questions? : 


The Witness: I might say, in answer to your question about improving condi- - 


tions for the fish trade, the policy of education should go right out towards the dealers 
handling fish, and that should be done through the wholesalers, educating them as 
fur as they can to prominently advertise the fish in their stores and to set up the fish 
in a good, attractive manner so it will appeal to the customer coming in. That will 
help too. Then there should be proper methods for carrying the fish. Most of the 
retailers are not equipped at all. We wholesalers have to carry their stock, keep 
supplies for them, and send it to them four times as often as we should, because they’ 
have no facilities. Some have nothing at all in which to carry or display their fresh 
fish. Fresh fish should be displayed in the summer months so that dust or flies can- 
not get at it, in a glass covered case or receptacle of some kind. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. With ice?—A. Fish in summer should never be without ice. 

Q. There is one question I am sure we have not on record. Qan Mr. Byrne tell 
us the cost of bringing in fish from Nova Scotia to Montreal in carload lots and may 
less than carload lots. What is the cost per hundred pounds?—A. According to the 
points. The rate from Mulgrave to Montreal is 28 cents per hundred pounds gross 
weight; that is the carload rate, the gross weight. In less than carload lots the rate 
is 88 cents. That is exclusive of cartage at Montreal, and exclusive of the charge 
at either end. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 
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The Committee met at eleven o’clock, Mr. Jameson presiding. 


Mr. W. A. Founp called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are the general superintendent of fisheries of Canada?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the Fisheries Branch?—A. Since 
about eighteen years. , 

Q. Can you state what the express and freight rates are in the transportation 
of fish in Canada, between the more important centres?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a statement which you can put upon the record?—A. The rate 
for instance from Mulgrave, dealing first with the express rate, the express rate 
from Mulgrave or Halifax to Montreal is $1.50 per hundred pounds, exclusive of 
the package, that is on the net weight of the fish. Up to the present time there is no 
earload rate. The rate from St. John to Montreal is $1.30 per hundred pounds. 
The rate to Toronto from Mulgrave and Halifax is $1.75 and $1.60 from St. John. 
The rate from Mulgrave or Halifax to Hamilton is $1.75, and from St. John $1.60. 
To London from Mulgrave or Halifax it is $2, and from St. John, $1.75. 


By Mr. Sinclair: ¥ 


Q. What is it to Winnipeg?—A. I am not sure, Mr. Sinclair, what the rate is. 

Q. What is it to the coast? We are sending haddie to the coast in considerable 
quantities now, I understand?—A. That would all go, I imagine,:by freight, as far 
as I know. I do not know the express rate from the Atlantie to the Pacific coast. 
I endeavoured to get a statement of that some time ago and the reply was that there 
was not any trattic at the present time. The rate the other way, from the Pacific coast. 
to Toronto or Montreal, is 3 cents net, $3 per hundred; that same rate applies to 
Boston by express from the Pacific coast. I understand the only difference is that up 
to the present time there has been a delivery service at Canadian points on the three 
cent rate, whereas in Boston my information is that the eonsignees pay the delivery 
charges. 

Q. I do not think it would be practicable to send haddie to the coast by freight ? 
—A. In the winter-time it would. 

Q. In the winter-time it might but in the warm weather it would have to be sent 
by cold storage car in any event if it were carried that distance. I know a firm in 
Mulgrave that sends their output to the coast?—A. I would not speak positively, but 
my impression is that practically all the eastern finnan haddie shipped to the coast 


’ goes by freight. The express rate from Vancouver to Calgary in carload lots is $2.50, 


and in less than ecarload lots, $3.50. To Regina carload lots, $2.50, less than carload 
lots $4.50. To Winnipeg carload lots $2.50, less than carload lots, $4.50. The rates 
over the Grand Trunk Pacific are the same, excepting the rate to Edmonton, which 
is cheaper. The rate by the Canadian Pacific railway to Edmonton is $2.75, whereas 
from Prince Rupert it is $2.50. They have rather a peculiar system of giving a ecar- 
load rate on the net weight of the fish, and when it is less than a carload the rate is 
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ackage and the ice, it — 
the old rate, as — 
cally no reduc- — 


on the gross weight, but allowing the usual amount for p 
figures out at about the amount I have given you. I have given you” 
it used to be stated and the company states that there has been practi 
tion in any instance. 
Q. Are the rates practically the same on all the different lines ~—A. Yes. 
Q. They all correspond one with the other?—A. Yes, the only difference practic- 
ally is the one I have spoken of, that is the C.P.R. rate to Edmonton is dearer than 
thre Geeks aa 
Q. In shipping from Nova Scotia ‘and Eastern Canada to Montreal and Toronto 7 
do you mean there is no advantage in shipping by I.C.R. over the C:P.R. -—A> New 
Q. We were told by a witness yesterday that the weight making up a carload lot : 
had been raised from 19,000 to 24,000 pounds in the case of fresh and frozen fish, and — 
to 30,000 pounds in the case of finnan haddie, smoked fish; when was that done ?—A. : 
That was a short time ago, I understand, that was, I am speaking subject to correc- — 
tion, some time last fall, September or October. y 
Q. Did your department have anything to do with it?—A. No. Of course we — 
have an arrangement with the I. C. R. and the.C.P.R. for a fast freight service; and 
that change does not affect our arrangement which is based on 20,000 pounds for a — 
minimum carload and, while of course cars may be carried outside of that arrange-— 
ment on other days, it does not affect our arrangement which has been made for the — 
present fiscal year. 


By Mr. Loggie: \ 


Q. What is the rate from Mulgrave or Hawkesbury to Montreal for a 20,000- 
pound carload of fish?—A. That is freight, there is a service available, a cold storage — 
car, to the shippers three days a week from Mulgrave or Halifax, and the railway com- — 
pany is guaranteed the earnings of that car on each trip west up to thirty-five dollars, — 
plus the cost of icing the ear. : 

Q. What is the ordinary rate+—A. At the ordinary rate, that is by carload lots, a 
the rate is 28 cents, and 38 cents in less than carload lots, per hundred pounds, of 
course. . 

Q. In a carlohd lot do they allow more than one shipper?—A. There may be a 
more than 20,000 pounds, but each shipper using less will have to pay less than the 
carload rate. ‘ 

Q. That is 28 cents and 38 cents you said?—A. Plus the cost of icing. : 

Q. How long does that car take to make the trip?—A. The schedule time is 56 
hours from Mulgrave to Montreal. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Can you account for the slowness of the service recently to which Mr. Byrne 
referred the other day?—A. I understand it is owing to the war conditions having 
congested the traffic so much; the shipment of material required for the militazy 
serviee has so congested the conditions at the ports that it has been impossible for the 
railway companies to move the traffic as fast as formerly. 

Q. Do you know if fish has any preference over other freight?—A. It has not. 

Q. I cannot understand why it would take a train Six days to reach Montreal 
from Mulgrave—A. It would not-take the train that length of time, but the car 
might be put off for one reason or another; the train would go through in much less” 
time. ee ‘ 
Q. Will this refrigerator car take fish right along the route? Wil] it take in = 
box or two say, at Newcastle or any other station’—A. That would not be feasible. 
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Q. Why could they not pick up fish in that way?—A. Every time the refrigerator 
car is opened the temperature goes up. 

Q. That would not be a serious matter if they had the proper facilities at the 
station for putting the fish in; they could run the car alongside the warehouse, and 
the team could bring the fish to the other side of the warehouse where it could be 
trucked over to the car immediately. It would be practically impossible to set the 
fish in the car unless these facilities were provided, and of course that is where the 
difficulty would arise——A. Under any other circumstances it would mean that the car 
would be delayed and it will be opened a considerable number of times. Possibly a 
new arrangement could be made for opening that car at particular places where there 
are proper facilities, say, at Campbellton. 

Q. At Newcastle there are facilities provided for backing the train into the siding. 
The point is whether they can do that or not?—A. It would depend on time; the train 


has.to make time. 


Q. These places along the route are very much handicapped. They cannot use 
that car. 


By the Chairman: 


Q..We will have the rest of the freight schedule-——A. The freight rate from Mul- 
grave to Montreal is 28 cents in carload Jots and 38 cents in less than carload lots; 
from Halifax it is 26 cents OC. L. and 35 cents L. C. L.; from St. John 22 cents C. L. 
andi dl cents 1: ©. L. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Do you have any car from St. John?—A. Yes, sir. It is available, but it has 
not been used. 5 

Q. That is more like it—A. It is available to shippers at all times. All the 
goods coming from western Nova Scotia now come across the Bay of Fundy from 
Digby. 

Q. They would not come around by the I. C. R. 2—A. I am speaking now of the 
GC. P. R. from St. John. The freight rate from Vancouver to Calgary is 94 cents in 
carload lots, $1.88 in less than carload lots; to Regina $1.25 in earload lots, and $2.55 
in less than carlead; to Winnipeg $1.25 in carloads, $2.87 in less than carloads. 

Q. Have you any memorandum there of how much went over to these points in 
less than carloads?—A. No, I have endeavoured to get that information. 

Mr. Locem: I should think you would find there is mighty little. It is not prac- 
ticable to ship fish except in refrigerator cars. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Would you compare the freight rate from Mulgrave to Calgary, for instance, 
with the rate from Vancouver to Calgary? You have just said that the freight rate 
from Vancouver to Calgary is 94 cents C.L. and $1.88 L.C.L. What would be the 
freight rate from Mulgrave or Halifax to Calgary ?—A. I am sorry I have not that 


information with me. 


Q. How far west have you the freight rates?—A. Not farther than Montreal 
really. I was only giving them where they are really being used to any extent at the 


‘present time. 


Osi k thought you gave rates as far west as London?—A. That is by express.- I was 


just showing what is really being used at the present time. 
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By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. What are the points that the Government pay a portion of the express rate to. 
from the east to the west, that is the cities? A. From the east coast, as far west as the © 
western border of Ontario; from the Pacific coast, as far east as that boundary. 
Q. Does it apply to the small inland towns?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. Say to Guelph: supposing I want to ship a package to Guelph, does it apply ’— ‘ 

A. Yes. 
Q. It does not apply however from Montreal?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kyte: : 
Q. Does it apply to packages or carloads?—A. To shipments, to consignments. 


Q. The Government pay what proportion?—A. One-third. : 
Q. As far west as the western boundary of Ontario?—A. Yes, by express. 


. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Found, why have there been no carload rates by express in the east !—A, 4 
The express companies have claimed that the traffic has not yet demanded it. I think — 
myself it should be provided. ’ 

Q. By consolidating shipments, and giving the privilege to different shippers of — 
forwarding their goods in the same car—only the one commodity being forwarded, of — 
course—could not carload rates be obtained?—A. I think so, sir, I think it would — 
rapidly come to that. .. 

Q. Would that effect a very considerable saving in the cost of transportation?— 
A. A very considerable saving. 

Q. How much per hundred pounds to points as far west as Montreal?—A. There — 
is no carload lot rate, so it is impossible to state; but it might be appreciated by — 
stating the condition from the other way where we have both rates. For instance, ie 
stated a short time ago that the express rate on carload lots from Vancouver to 
Calgary was $2.50, and $3.50 oh less than carload; to Regina, $2.50 on a carload and © 
$4.50 on less carload; to Winnipeg, $2.50 on carload, and $4.50 on less carload. Now, 
it can readily be seen that none of these three places could in themselves make up a — 
carload, but if the three places could combine their shipments in one car, and that 4 
car could be opened in transit, as a pedlar car could be, a carload could be made up — 
which would mean a rate of $2.50 applying to each place; that would be Calgary — 
would get $2.50 on its shipment in place of $3.50, and the other places would get $2.50 
in place of $4.50, plus $5 for each time the car was opened. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. We were told there were several carloads coming in on one train?—A. That — 

was through shipments for Toronto, Montreal and the United States. That condi- 

tion does not apply to the local demand such as Winnipeg and points farther west. 
It is a difficult matter to get a carload to Winnipeg very frequently. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. On what grounds do you expect carload rates by express, if you make them up — 

by different shippers and at different points?—A. I do not see why our Canadian — 
express companies will not give facilities that are given over the important United 
States roads. That arrangement of opening in transit is in operation on the import- . 
ant transcontinental lines from the west coast of the United States, and has-been for 
a number of years. For instance, the Great Northern Express Company openenell 
over the Great Northern, the Northern Express company, operating over the North- 
ern Pacific, the Wells, Fargo Company, operating over the C. M. & St Pag ‘hes 
American Express Company, operating over the Oregon Short Line, and ihe Northe| 
western, I think. All of these roads allow such shipments to be made by delivering ; 
to three places on the direct line. 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. No more than three?—A. No, charging $5 for each place. If such an arrange- 
ment were applied to the east, for instance, a car could no doubt easily be made up 
of shipments for Montreal, as was stated by the Chairman the other day, I think, 
and for Kingston, Toronto and such other places, all in a direct line. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That would effect a substantial saving in transportation?—A. It should effect 
a very substantial saving. 


By Mr. Loggie: ’ 


Q. That would mean that if a refrigerator car were put on it would operate 
a certain number of days in the week from the east ?—A. I should think such a service 
should be available at any time it could be taken up. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. For one or more cars?—A. For any number of ears. 

Mr. Loccr:: -That would get over a difficulty that I have found. My experience 
has been that in making shipments by express 

The Cuairman: My suggestion is that we get the evidence of Mr. Found, and 
that as the hon. member has done a special line of business we would ask him to take 
the witness stand later and give us his views. We are particularly anxious in the 
meantime to get the evidence of the witness. 


Mr. Loccrse: What I want to know is if it is practicable for a refrigerator car to 
be put on and kept at a certain temperature winter and summer, it would overcome 
the difficulties that I have found in having the goods arrive in good order at desti- 
nation. 

The 'Witness: There would be no cost of importance to the express company. 
The only extra cost would be to the railway. The railway provides the rolling stock 
and does the hauling. * 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. If they would.—A. Such an arrangement would not be one that would give 
any important increased expense to the express companies. 
Q. Except they would Have to carry another car?—A. That would be provided 
by the railways and hauled, for which they would get a percentage. 


By Mr. Sinclar: 
Q. Does the railway object?—A. I think so. 
Q. Is there no express car now on the through express trains from the east?—A. 
No special refrigerator fish car. 
Q. When did that discontinue?—A. It was not continued in 1915. 
Q. That was not running last year?—A. It was not running last year. 


Q. Why did that stop?—A. In 1914, in the annual report, a statement will be 


found that a service was started of a cold storage refrigerator express car one day 
each week to shippers from the east to Montreal. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. At what time of the year did that service begin?—A. It began in 1913, rather 
well on in the summer—I would not like to speak from memory, you will find it in 
the annual report. It worked out well. There were a few occasions, not more than 
half a dozen at the outside, when the aggregate weight of 10,000 pounds—I should 
have explained previously that the arrangement was that the express company and 
the railway companies agreed that.that service would be put on if the earnings to 
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them up to 10,000 pounds in that car were guaranteed. Now, that guarantees 
in nearly every instance. In 1914 the experience was quite different. The ee 
trips made and on 18 of these trips the quantity was below; am several: instances yea 
seriously below, the 10,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. And the difference had to be made up by the department i—A. The department 
had to pay not only one-third of the express charges on all the shipments that were 
in the car, but the full amount for those that were not in up to ten thousand. That 
was one reason. The railway had considerable difficulty with that car, a difficulty in 
haulage. Possibly the car was not of proper construction for the purpose. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. It may not have been properly constructed?—A. It may not have been of 
proper construction and the railway company were very anxious to get rid of the 
service which had frequently delayed their trains. Their train was a heavy train, and 
in the light of the heavy cost, and of the fact that a fast freight in the refrigerator 


cars is feasible for the moving of fresh fish and is in the public interest, it was decided’ 


last year to replace that service by a fast freight service three days a week. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Why is it the fast freight goes every day?—A. The freight service is a daily 
one, but the cold storage car was made available to the shippers three days a week. 
You can easily see that if the railway company did not get a certain number of pounds 
of freight in, or a certain amount of earnings on, that car, it would not pay them to 
haul the ear. 

Q. But if the shipper has a carload of fish, can he not secure the necessary service 
by ordering a refrigerator car?—A. But if he wants to send two or three thousand 
pounds it would not pay the railroad to haul it. 

Q. But if he warits to send fish forward he can only do so one day a week?—A. 
No, there is a three-day service now. I mean any other day outside of that. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Has the Department of Naval Service been called upon by the Railway Depart- 
ment to make any payment, or give any guarantee, with respect to the improved class 
of service?—A. They guaranteed the earnings on that car each trip west. It used to 


be on two-thirds of a minimum carload of 20,000 pounds. This year it was fixed at 


the sum of $35 plus the cost of the ice. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. The Government were to pay the difference?—A. Yes, if there was any ,differ- 
ence. 
By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. What payments have you been called upon to make under that agreement?—A. 
I have not a statement of them with me, but I can hand in one to the committee later. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. I would like to know why there is not an express service available to inter- 
mediate points‘—A. There is an express train now coming West. 

Q. The express service is available?—A. All the time. 

Q. But in the winter season the shipments go into a heated car?—_A. Yes. 


Q. And in the summer season the shipments are put into such warm ears that the : 


ice in them melts very quickly ?—A. No doubt. I would like, Mr. 
upon the committee very strongly my own view that the busine 
to be handled mainly by fast freight and not by express. That is 
express being relied upon, recourse should be had to a fast freig 
the express service to deal with the secondary end of it and meet 
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ments. That will be in the interests of everybody and will result in fish being sold 
more cheaply to the consumer. Every day the advent of the fast freight draws nearer. 
Experience has shown, and it has been borne out by the evidence already given in this 
inquiry, that fish landed, placed in refrigerator cars and hauled by fast freight arrive 
at their destination in practically as good condition as when they left the starting 


. point. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. That is very good, but what we want to know is how to deal with freight. 
offering at intermediate points?—A. I am speaking now in regard to the main mar- 
kets, let us say such markets as Montreal and Toronto, to which shipments are now 
carried by express. These markets could be well served by fast freight at the present 
time to the advantage of everybody. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. What about the intermediate points? There they also want to ship to Mont- 
real and Toronto.—A. I think arrangements could be well made for consolidating 
shipments at certain points in that car, certain intermediate points, the same as 
shipments are now consolidated at Truro from Halifax and other points. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are there not express cars with isolated chambers where fish could be stored 
without being injured by the heat?—A. There are express relrigerator cars, the very 
same as the refrigerator fast freight cars, but with the fast freight you would pay on 
a carload 28 cents per hundred pounds from Mulgrave to Montreal, while on the 
express service for the same shipment the charge would be $1.50. 

Q. I-am quite ready to grant that, but could we not get a fast service for ship- 
ments from intermediate points?—A. That could be well arranged. I do not think 
there would be anything unworkable in arranging, for instance, for shipments along 
the coasts of New Brunswick to be consolidated at given points—say at Newcastle or 
Campbellton—and put in that car and shipped forward. 

_Q. Has the Department ever considered the advisability of adopting some kind of 
improved car that would handle express goods, perishable goods, without being injured 
in transit? Has that ever come before the officers of the Department?—A. Do you 
mean by express ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Such a car is now available; the refrigerator express car is now a 
fact. It is by that method that all the through shipments are now hauled from the 
Pacific Coast to the East. 

Q. Do you mean it is available for small packages?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr.*Loggie: 
Q. What Mr. Sinclair wants to know, is there any possibility of having such a 


ear on the Intercolonial that would pick up shipments at intermediate points?¢—A. 
Yes, sir, but it is too expensive. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Could not two divisions be made in the one car by means of a partition, one of 
which could be devoted to shipments requiring cold air?—A. That would help. We 
have tried hard to get the express companies to do what was suggested the other day, 
that is, partition off a portion of a car which, if they would not ice themselves would 
be iced by the shippers. 

- Q. Have they refused to do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the transit of fish, as the Chairman knows, in the cargo boats plying along 
the coast it is the commonest thing in the world to so arrange it that there shall be 
no hot pipes in the hull where the fish is packed. We find that works out very well.— 
A. I repeat, we have tried hard to get the express companies to partition off a portion 
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f fish, and which they could ice them- 
not succeeded. For the 


If we cannot get those 7 
lized. e 


of a car, which would be available for shippers 0 
selves if the express companies would not do so, but we have 
working up of a big fish trade we must have cheaper rates. : 
rates by express I cannot see why the fast Cae could not be uti 
. Do you mean for through traffic?—A. Yes. 
= Bare is not applicable to local traffic. You must understand, Mr. Found, 
that the local traffic is very important.—A. I quite understand that. 
Q. And its importance is growing along the Intercolonial?—A. I quite under- 
stand that. : : “ss 
Q. All these small intermediate towns have to be supplied with fish—A. I think : 
you will find it quite feasible to do as I suggested a moment ago: have the shipments ; 
for local points consolidated, without increasing the rates, at certain places. Those — 
shipments would come a short distance by ordinary freight, and on arriving at the ’ 
point of consolidation would be put into a refrigerator car and get the benefit of the — 
cheap rate and the refrigerator service. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. I do not see how that is worked—A. Why would it not work? 

Q. Suppose Moncton were chosen as the place to pick up intermediate freight. 
The freight on small parcels from Shediac, Sackville, and places in Kent County © 
would have to be paid, and then there would be the other freight besides——A. I think — 
you will find it quite feasible to give them a through rate from the point of starting 
by means of a local freight to a certain point, there to be consolidated into the other. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think there is any disposition on the part of the dealers to act jointly — 

in getting their fish to the inland markets so that they would be brought up on the : 
same train, so to speak, and in that way increased_quantities carried and consequently — 
lesser freight or express rates obtained?—A. They do combine in their shipments now, 
but it does not give them any cheaper rates. Each of them pay the railroads for less / 
than carload shipments. : 2 
Q. But if there were a full carload they would not be charged less than carload — 

lot rates even though there were several individual shipments?—A. Quite so. 
Q. From your experience do you consider it would be fair to ask the railroads — 

to continue that system and give a carload lot rate where the number of shipments — 
made a full carload?—A. I quite realize, Mr. Chairman, that might raise the point 
whether the railroads could fairly be expected to do that if there were too many con- 
signees en route to whom they had to deliver. It is a question which requires expert 
knowledge, and I would prefer not to give a definite answer, but rather leave it to 
some one of the transportation men to give you clear views on the péint. 
Q. It is merely because of the cost of delivery at the point of destination, is it?/— _ 

A. Clerical work connected with different bills of lading. : 
Q. In what way do you think there could be a saving effected in the transportation — 

of fish from the East to the Montreal and Toronto markets?’—A. The first method, in — 
my judgment would be the authorization of.a pedlar car service, or the opening of a _ 
ear in transit. eG 
Q. You might explain, for the sake of getting in on the record, as briefly as you — 
can, what a pedlar car service is?—A. A car in which theshipments for each place in | 
a direct route and on which the carload lot rate to the farthest point will be charged, - 
may be consolidated, such car to be opened at certain points and a certain charge being — 
made for each opening in addition to the freight rate. 3 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q: That is an express car?—A. It is an express service. I do not see why euch am 
service could not be arranged for by fast freight, which, after all, is practical aa 
express service. J : 
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By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Would it not be better to have the extra charge for opening at intermediate 
points included in the rate. Otherwise it may prove very troublesome to shippers.—A. 
It is a fixed charge. I do not see why there should be any trouble; in fact, the man 
knows when he has the car opened that he must pay a fixed amount for that opening. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What other improvement would you suggest?—A. Another improvement, and 
possibly the most important, is the one I have already suggested; to get the dealers to’ 
have their shipments forwarded by fast freight instead of by express. The main 
difficulty, as far as I can find out, at the present time is a secondary one; that the whole- 
salers would be unable to get their orders in sufficient time in advance to enable them 
to ship by the slower means of transport. 

Q. With a better system of transportation and with an assured prompt delivery 
of the fish, do you not think that the dealers and wholesalers would be justified in 
placing their orders farther in advanee?—A. I think so. Of course the whole matter 
will be solved by competition, by increasing the consumption of fish to such a point 
that we get comnetition in the interior markets. Then the transportation companies 
will be competing for the business. In order to get that competition of course we must 
have the demand for the fish. g 

Q. You mean competition in transportation?—A. That would come, and not only 
in transportation but in all other matters pertaining to the handling of the fish, if 
there is the demand for it. 

Q. In what other way do you think the welfare of the fish industry might be 

- promoted?—A. Speaking broadly I would say that the greatest need is possibly 
education; education of the consumer as well as of the producer, but very primarily 
education of the consumer. 

Q. What do you think of demonstration kitchens somewhat similar to that 
operated at the Toronto Exhibition for the purpose of showing how fish can be served, 
and made attractive ?—A. Anything of that nature ought to do a lot of good. 

Q. One of the witnesses, I think it was Mr. James of Toronto, when giving evidence 
the day before yesterday, said the best fish he had ever seen in Toronto, from the sea, 
came in a fast freight and was exhibited at the Exhibition. Do you know how long it 
took that car to come through?—A. I do not know how long it took, it was a refrigerator 
car of course. My impression is that it came through by express, but it does not 
matter, it was a refrigerator car, it would have come through in perfect condition the 
other way. I was impressed the other day, if I may be permitted to make the state- 
ment, by the doubt that was expressed as to the possiblity of placing fish in good condi- 
tion at points say west of Montreal. J think that was answered most completely and 
effectively by the fish that were served at the Fisheries restaurant at the Toronto 
Exhibition last year. I never tasted better fish served anywhere than the fish that I 
got there. 

Q. At what period of the year was that?A. In August and September. 


By Mr. Loggte: 
Q. Was that fish forwarded by express?—A. In a refrigerator car. 
Q. But by express?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness about the inspection of fish. Are you doing 
anything about inspection under the new law?—A. You mean pickled fish now? 

Q. Yes, pickled fish?—A. Yes, that has been started. 
Q. What are you doing?—A. We are doing a great deal—I do not know just 
’ where to start. In the first place we have been having addresses at meetings of fisher- 
men and packers and others who are interested explaining the requirements of 
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the Act and the requirements in packing fish, endeavouring to show the people the 
advantage of availing themselves of the Act. During the past year a certain number — 
of barrels of herring, mackerel and alewives were not only inspected but a number of 
them were branded. : a 

Q. Will you give us the number now, if you can, of barrels that were inspeers 
and branded?—A. I ean tell you from memory approximately, but I haven't the — 
actual figures before me. 

Q. I would rather have it correct if you can give it. Can you tell us about the 
doings of the inspectors, the number of barrels each man has inspected and the points 
at which the inspection was made?—A. I will be able to do that. 

Q. What staff have you?—A. There are five inspectors on the Atlantic seaboard 
at the present time. : 

Q. Are they salaried men?—A. Every one of them, giving their whole time and 
attention to this work. 

Q. How much do they get?—A. $1,200 each. 

Q. And travelling expenses?—A. And travelling expenses. ; ‘ 

Q. Have you made any appointments recently?—A. I am not quite positive 
about. that. : 

Q. Can you give us the names of the inspectors?—A. I think I can. Starting 
from Northern New Brunswick there is Colson Hubbard. These inspectors each have 
a certain district, but these districts are not absolutely fixed, they may be moved from 
one place to another, but broadly speaking Mr. Hubbard has the gulf coast of New 
Brunswick. Thomas Doyle has the Magdalen Islands, Prince Edward Island, and a 
portion of Nova Scotia, Northumberland straits. H. H. Mann, Sydney, has the 
Cape Breton Island. Arthur Hiltz, Mahone Bay, has the Atlantic coast of Nova 
Scotia. Mr. Wilson, I think it is Havelock Wilson, if I remember rightly, has the 
say of Fundy coast. Now the department felt that as it was a new Act it would be 
better to start off with a minimum staff, and as the conditions required we could 
increase it. 

Q. Have they sub-officers working under them?—A. These men are all available | 
to go anywhere, to inspect pickled fish here or there, at any time, and at any place in 2 
their district. The people’s requirements are being met in every possible way. 

Q. Then there is not very much call for their services, or one man would not be 4 
able to inspect for the whole southern coast of Nova Scotia?—A. The Act only came — 
into force on the first day of May last. 

Q. They are not kept very busy, are they?—A. There was not a tremendous 
amount of business last year. 

Q. The inspection is optional, is it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 


Q. They spend a great deal of their time in giving lectures und addresses at meet- 
ings ?—A. In educative work among the people; in that way they spend a good deal — 
of time. 


ee ae See ee 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are you furnishing them with any literature similar to that issued by tha 
Agriculture Department? Have you issued any bulletins containing information? - 
A. The department is issuing a monthly bulletin. 

Q. That is on statistics ?—A. And it contains other information. 

Q. But not in the way of instructing the fishermen?’—A. That js all contained — 
in the Act and in the regulations thereunder. The regulations themselves contain — 
full instructions. a 

Q. You mean the Act?—A. The regulations drawn under the Act are so detailed _ 
that they are instructions to the fishermen. : 

Q. And have they been put in the hands of the fishermen ?—A. Broadly—as broadly _ 
as there is any demand. i 
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Q. When a man sends to you for a copy he can get it?—A. Every inspectcr, 
every fishery officer as well as every inspector of pickled fish has been furnished witlt 
a full supply, and he can get any further quantity he requires, with instructions to get 
them into the hands of every person interested. 


Q. Have your inspectors done anything with regard to instruction in the packing 
of Scotch herring ?—A. Yes. / 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Do the inspectors send in weekly reports of their doings?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you been receiving since the first of May last?—A. Yes—they do not 
ey to me directly, they go to the general inspector; the general inspector of pickled 
a f < 
' -Q. Are these reports printed?—A. No, they are not printed, they are for depart- 
mental use, for the use of the officers. 
Q. They will probably appear in the next annual report of the Naval Service ?— 
A. Full information will be given in the report anyway. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. When you are furnishing the information for which Mr. Sinclair has asked 
van you give the number of barrels each inspector had charge of during the past year? 
—A. I have agreed to furnish a statement of that kind—I am speaking from memory, 
I think I can give that information. 

Q. You can give it under each inspector’s name?—A. Oh, decidedly. * 

Q. I have been wondering whether there has been any Scotch herring passed on 
in our district. I have been interested in packing some and I would like to get full 
information if I can get it?—A. I will give you the full information. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. I want to get more information with reference to the assistance the depart- 
ment has given in developing the fish industry. I understand the department is 
paying a certain percentage of the cost of transportation of the fish2—A. By express. 

Q. By express only ?—A. Yes. - 

Q. And what proportion of the cost does it pay ?—A. 333 per cent on all shipments 
from the Atlantic coast as far west as the western boundary of Ontario, and the same 
on shipments from the Pacific coast to the same boundary. 

Q. Irrespective of the size of the shipment??—A. We do not pay anything on car- 
load lots. The idea of the department is that when the business gets developed to the 
point that the shipments are made in carload lots those shipments can take care of 
themselves. We are endeavouring to develop it to that point and in the fast freight 
service, in order to do so, the department is guaranteeing the earnings on each car, 
‘on each trip west, to be $35 plus the cost of icing. If they earn that amount, plus 
the cost of icing, we pay nothing. : 

Q. I understand you are going to furnish information with regard to the amount 
the department has paid for that service?—A. Yes, I understand it is the desire of the - 
Committee that I furnish that information for the present fiscal year. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 
Q. That arrangement has been made with the Government railways only, has it? 
—A. No, it has also been made with the C. P. R. from St. John, but it has not been 
availed of. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. If a business was developed between Muigrave and Yarmouth for American 
ports would the Government pay any part of the express charges on that?—A. No. 
Q. Why not?—A. It does not apply to any inter-provincial trade. It does not 
apply to shipments from Lake Erie to Montreal or from Lake Erie to Kingston. The 
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idea was to work up the Canadian trade from the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards to 
the interior markets of Canada. 
Mr. Locair: It has certainly done so, too. 


By Mr. McCurdy: ; : 

Q. Mr. Found, would it be possible to get a report from your pected 
the progress made in the operations of this Act for the inspection of pic sh?— 
A. The point will be appreciated by all those gentlemen from the Maritime ee 
It will be appreciated there that the progress, while it might not seem to be much this 
summer, is all what you might call cumulative, and it will show itself next season. 
What ~aill be done next season is more a mark of what is being done this year. When 
the Act came into force very few of the packers were equipped, or had the necessary 
barrels or packages to put up pickled fish. 

Q. It was open for them to have them?—A. Scarcely for a year. 

Q. The Act was passed in the session of 1914?—A. Yes, and it was to come into 
force on the 1st of May last. : 

Q. If we could have a report of that kind embodied in the record it would be 
valuable?—A. It will be pretty hard to make a report, because, as I say, it will be very 
much easier to show you what is done next year in the way of progress. The point is 
this: we have many reasons to believe that there will be quite a large business done 
next season, but we have only reasons to believe; we cannot say assuredly. These 
fish have to be caught first. 

Q. We have heard for many years about the Scotch cured herring business. Pri- 
vate dealers have gone into this business with disastrous results. The Government 
is expending considerable sums of money now to encourage that method of packing, 
and it promises, if successful, to be the most important departure that the trade has 
made?—A. The war has opened the whole door to us. ' 

Q. Apart from the war, I cannot understand why it should not have been a profit- 
able business even before the war. The imported herring was sold at high prices ?—A. 
But we had the difficulty of facing a market already established with a new commodity. 
Now, we are in a condition, so far as that is concerned, of facing a market that cannot 
be supplied with that commodity, and if we can get on to that market within the next 
two years it should be permanent. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. And the American market?—A. Yes, and the Canadian market to an important 
extent, too. 

Q. What are you doing about it? What has the Department done to promote the 
Scotch herring industry ?—A. Well, I have tried to explain that, Mr. Chairman. 


The CyHamman.—How would it do to have Mr. Cowie come before the Committee 
and give what information is available? 


Mr. McCurvy.—Perhaps Mr. Cowie could bring with him some report covering 
the operations of the pickled fish inspection. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What is Mr. Cowie’s branch?—A. He is General Inspector of pickled fish under 
the new Act, and is in direct charge of that particular work. 

Mr. Loccir.—I have heard some people make the remark that when they followed 
Mr. Cowie’s instructions they got into trouble, but after some experience they got a 
formula of their own and now they are successful. ; 

Mr. Sincuair.—I have not the slighest doubt but that Mr. Cowie put the Scotch — a 
herring business back ten years by his operations on the coast. 

Mr. McCurpy.—We will have a chance to examine him here. 
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Q. Mr. Found, there is one thing that has struck me in this examination, and 
that is the apparent want of co-operation between the Naval Service Department and 
the Railway Department. There does not seem to be unison to promote this business. 
For example, the freight rates were raised on smaller shipments to short distances in 
the east in 1912. The refrigerator car was discontinued on the Maritime express, as 
you say, last year. The minimum quantity of a carload lot was raised from 20,000 to 
24,000 pounds, and the departments do not seem to have got together. What do you 
say about that? Do they meet with one another and talk these matters over? Have 
you anything to do with the railway people?—A. No, sir. We have had agreements 
with the railway people as to the best methods of developing the fish trade, and I have 
found a warm spirit of co-operation. 

Q. When these things are done, I would expect you to go to the Railway Depart- 
ment and throw rocks at them, or do something to straighten them out. Did you have 
any controversy with them about it? 

The CuairMan.—That is a matter that the Minister— 

A. I could not well answer questions of that kind. 

Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg).—It is not a fair question. 


Mr. Sincuair.—I think it is. When a change is contemplated by the Railway 
Department that affects the fresh fish shipments, would it not be a proper thing to 
notify the Fisheries Department and get their views before doing anything of that 
kind? Surely it would. 


By Mr..Loggie: 
Q. Would it-be in order for me to ask, are the Government considering discon- 


tinuing paying one-third of the express charges?—A. It would be proper to ask it, but 
I cannot answer it. 


.} 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. J. A. Stanrorp called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are in the retail fish business in Montreal?—A. That is a branch of our 
business, yes. 

Q. Do you do a pretty large business in that line?—A. Yes, between six and seven 
thousand pounds a week. 

’ Q. How long have you been engaged in that business?—A. Nine years. 

Q. Can you tell what the shrinkage in the weight of the fish is between the time 
of its being taken, we will say, from the trade, and the time when it reaches the 
retailer?—A. I have not got much knowledge of that, but I know what the shrinkage 
is from the time we buy it. 

Q. What is the shrinkage from the time it reaches the retailer?—A. About 10 per 
cent. On a close average of say 300 pounds we figure on losing about 30 pounds of 
thats - 

Q. That is the shrinkage after you get it on your premises ?—A. It shrinks agai 
after that. It depends on how long we keep it; perhaps 5 per cent shrinkage again. 

Q. Is there a loss, by reason of deterioration in the quality of the fish?—A. Oh 
yes, we often have to dispose of some that is not acceptable. 

Q. What percentage would that be?—A. Another 5 per cent. 

‘ Q. Your store is pretty well equipped with refrigeration?—A. At the present time 
i ‘ 5; 

Q. At a place where there is not proper equipment, what would be the loss?—A. 
In summer time 25 per cent easily if they have not proper fish accommodation. 
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: 5 : (Eo 
Q. It has to go to waste, or a fish not fit “or food is being sold to the people?A. 


If you do that you hurt your fish business. We would rather throw it away than sell 
it if it is not right. 

Q. The consumer, in the end, has to pay for that loss 2_A. Naturally, we have to 
add that to our cost. i . 

Q. Can you tell us the reason for the great spread in the price between theless 
paid by the wholesaler and that which is paid by the consumer ?—A. The cost i 
ling that fish is the main point. 

Q. What are those costs?—A. Help and delivery principally. It costs 6 cents a 
parcel to deliver. ‘ 

Q. What weight is the average parcel ?—A. In fish the average is about, say, a 
four-pound fish, that is haddock; they run from three to five pounds, but the average 
is four pounds. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. If the purchaser came to your shop and carried the fish home himself, could 
he buy it for 6 cents less?—A. If we could arrange to do it that way, it would be very 
nice. But we have to charge all customers the same. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 

Q. You do not have the two retail prices, one over the counter and one at the 
home’—A. That is beyond our possibility. We cannot do that; you have to average 
them all. But we are working that up all the time. We close our books every month. 
We are trying now to work out the cost of each department, so in that way we would 
be able to find out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It costs you now between one and a quarter and one and a half cents a pound 
to deliver fish ?—A. Between one and a half and two cents. 

(). What is the profit per pound, if you do not mind?—A. It would depend on the 
time of the-year. At certain times we buy fish pretty reasonably. Now we buy at 6 
cents per pound, the original price, without taking off the shrinkage. 

Q. At what price do you sell?—-A. Seven to nine cents. We have specials every 
day. This week, for instance, we sell haddock at seven cents, practically at cost price. 

Q. Are you selling it at seven cents now’—A. This week, Mondays and Wednes- 
days. 

Q. Is it frozen?—A. Oh, fresh fish. We do not handle any frozen if we can help. 
The only fish we sell frozen is lake fish, because we cannot get anything else. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Where do you get your haddock at this season of the year?—A. If we cannot 
get it from Eastern Canadian points, we get it from Boston. When we import had- 
dock from Boston we often sell it for less than it costs us; we do not like to vary 
the price. 

Q. Do you get considerable quantities at this season of the year?—A. We gener- 
ally do. ‘The past season is one of the best we have had, and the amount we required 
was very large. 


Q. One of the witnesses called here said absolutely that none of the fish sold in - 


Montreal was imported from Boston. That is not true?—A. No. We have imported 
from Boston at least three days a week. 
_Q. I think it was Mr. Brittam who made that statement?—A. Well, we have 
imported three times a week at least from Boston, sometimes oftener. 
Q. Are you getting any from Nova Scotia at this season of the year?—A. Yes. 
We had 17 eases come in on Tuesday morning. : ae 
Q. From what point, from Halifax?—A. From Halifax or somewhere down 
that district. ar 
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Q. Do you get any fish from Canso or Mulgrave?—A. We got some trom Canso 
also. 2 ! 

Q. At this season of the year?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does the quantity you import from Boston at this season of the year 
compare with what you get from Nova Scotia? Do you get very much from Boston? 
—A. No, the quantity is very small compared with what we get from Eastern Cana- 
dian sources. The only time we buy large quantities from Boston is when it is abso- 
lutely impossible to get any on the Canadian market. We have to import large quan- 
tities from Boston then. 

Q. What season of the year?—A. About this time, February and the beginning 
of March. 

- Q. Cannot you get delivery from Nova Scotia?—A. We cannot get our supply 
from there. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What is that due to?—A. Storms and bad weather. 

Q. Taking a range of years, is the amount of fish which has to be imported from 
the United States increasing or decreasing ?—A. I would say that it is decreasing. — 

Q. Does that mean there is less consumption of fish in your centre, or that there 
is a larger consumption of Canadian fish?—A. There is a larger consumption of 
Canadian fish. The consumption of fish certainly must be increasing. 

Q. You say it is increasing?—A. Yes, it is increasing. 

Q. And has anything been done to push the business?—A. Not very much. 

Q. What do you think could be done to promote a larger consumption of Cana- 
dian fish?—A. If people were only educated into eating fish it would mean a much 
larger consumption. In Montreal the people eat fish, on Friday particularly, because 
it is almost a matter of compulsion; but if the question were taken up and the people 
shown what a nutritious food fish is and the palatable forms in which it can be pre- 
pared, there is no doubt that its use would become very much more common. People 
should be taught how to prepare fish for the table and to use it as they would meat 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Do you dress the fish yourselves?—A. Yes, we fillet it. 
Q. So that the housewife has nothing to do but to cook it?—A. Absolutely, we 
go extensively into that. 
Q. Is that a common thing among the retail dealers, to prepare the fish for cooking? 
—A. No, it is not. A competent man is needed for that work. It requires an expert; 
a qualified man especially is needed for that department. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Is the class of fish which you sell at 7 cents a pound prepared for cooking ?— 
A. Yes. After it is prepared at our place by a competent man it shrinks just 50 per 
cent. That is if you take a haddock weighing at first 5 pounds, it will yield after 
being dressed, 24 pounds of meat. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do you buy the fish with the heads on?—A. With the heads on and everything. 
Q. Just as they come from the water?—A. No, opened. 


By Mr. Kyte: , 
Q. Do you get any fish from the United States in the summer season *_A. Yes. 
Q. In what condition is the Nova Scotia fish when you receive it as compared 
with the condition of the fish you receive from Boston ?—A. Well, of course from 
Boston is a shorter run, it is just overnight, and they are very competent there as to 
the way they put the fish up; they put an awful lot of ice in their packages. 
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Q. Does the Boston fish get a better price?—A. Not a better price, but we get a 
very fresh fish. 

Q. Then the Boston fish is received in a better condition?—A. In a better con- 
dition. 

By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. Then what the Canadian fisherman is up against is to get his fish into the 
Canadian markets in good condition—A. I do not know whether transportation is the 
difficulty, or not, but the fish we get from Eastern Canada in the summer-time is not : 
as nice as the Boston fish. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. As a matter of fact fish begins to deteriorate the moment it is taken out of the ~ 
water?—A. Yes, if it is not properly taken care of. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 
Q. Do you buy all your fish from the Montreal wholesalers?—A. Very little. 
Q. Do you make your purchases directly from the traders at the coast?—A. We 
do as much as possible. 
Q. Is there any necessity then for the wholesaler of fish at Montreal?—A. Yes. 
There is the supplying of the small dealers. You see the small dealers only handle 
the fish on Friday. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Instead of there being a number of small dealers, is it more in the interest of 
the consumer to have a large emporium such as you yourself conduct ?—A. No, I think 
it is an advantage to the fish business to have distributors in different towns, otherwise 
the smaller dealers would not be able to get their supply, or a varied supply. 

Q. Are these small shops equipped for keeping fish in a good state?—A. No, they 
are not. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think it would be beneficial to have a model fish market so that the . 
small dealers might see how to preserve the fish?—A. I think that would certainly be 
all right. 

Q. If you display fish attractively and at the same time protect it against heat - 
and flies and other drawbacks, it benefits the trade, does it not?—A. Yes, that has 
been our experience. 

Q. What is the nature of your plant?—A. We formerly had a large tank con- 
taining about 4 inches of ice. We laid our fish on top of that tank during the warm 
weather and kept cracked ice on it all the time. 

QQ. What system have you got now?—A. Now we have coils in our tank, to keep 
the ice from melting and at the same time to give a certain amount of cold air to pre- 
serve the fish. 

Q. Do you think one of these glass cases fitted up with refrigeration would be 
useful ?—A. I don’t think they are practicable. 

Q. Have you ever tried them?—A. All ours are open; we do not think the closed 
eases are practicable. 

Q. They use the glass case in the United States, do they not?—A. I have not 
geen it. 

Q. My information is that they do and that it is very satisfactory —A. Probably 
in small stores. 

Q. I am referring to small stores.—A. I guess it would be. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. Is there any demand at all in Montreal for lake fish?—A. Yes, we sell quite 
a Jot of lake fish in the summer-time. 
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Q. In equal proportion to sea-coast fish?—A. Oh, no. Haddock, cod and halibut 
are the principal fish. 

Q. One witness said here the other day that there was practically no lake fish sold 
in Montreal?—A. There is quite a lot of lake fish sold. 

Q. Then the statement of that witness is not in line with your experience?—A. 
' Not as far as my experience goes. 
Q. Has the season anything to do with it?-A. Yes, the supply has of course. 
Q. Do you sell more fish in winter?—A. We sell more when we can get it fresh. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Do you get lake fish in better condition than the fish from Nova Scotia ?—A. 
We get lake fish in very good condition, that is from certain points. 

Q. Would you say you get the lake fish in better condition than the fish from 
Nova Scotia?—A. Yes, if you take it all round I would say so. It is very seldom we 
have to complain about lake fish, that is from our source of supply. 

Q. Do you get it in a shorter time than from Nova Scotia?—A. That must be the 
ease. The fish are just stiff when we get them. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): ~ 
Q. Where do you buy the most of your lake fish?—A. From Sarnia, the Bowman 
people. 
Q. Principally from lake Erie?—A. Principally from lake Erie. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Whitefish?—A. Whitefish, doré and salmon trout. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. That source of supply is as far from Montreal as Halifax?—A. Yes, it is quite 
a distance. 
Q. It should not take any longer to get fish from Halifax to Montreal than from 
Sarnia to Montreal?—No. 
Q. You say the fish you get from Sarnia is in better condition than the fish you 
get from Halifax?—A. It is. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. To what would you say this better preservation of the fish is due2—A. When 
they come in large quantities we always get a better fish. If the shipment is small it 
is not in such good condition when it arrives. 

Q. That is coming from the coast?—A. Yes, from the coast. I think that must 
be the coast. If there is a lot of fish there 1s lots of ice, which makes it cooler in the 
ear. If there is only a small quantity of fish, it must be affected by the heat. 

Q. Is the flesh of the lake fish harder when you receive it than the flesh of the 
coast fish?—A. The flesh of the lake fish is better, it is perfectly hard. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. When the quantities are small you do not get the lake fish in better condition 2 
i. No, we do not get it as good coming in small quantities. If the fish is shipped 
to us in large quantities it gets to us in better condition. 


By. Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Then the difficulty is in the express service?—A. It must be in the express 
service. 

Q. Not in the freight service?—A. The freight service is better, if you could get 
the shipment on time. We get better fish by freight than we do by express if it would 
only come on time. 
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By the Chairman: 4 

Q. How do you explain that?—A. The freight car is cool, there is no heat at all; 3 

but we cannot depend upon it arriving on time. We brought in yesterday 17 cases by a 

express because we could not depend on the freight. 

Q. You mean that you have to utilize the express, although it costs you more and ee 

the fish does not arrive in as good condition as when carried by freight, in order to 

supply your customers regularly? For this reason you are forced to use the express? 
—A. We are forced to use the express. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 

Q. In Montreal the demand for fish at the present time is supplied from two 
sources, from the sea-coast and from the inland lakes?—A. Yes, but the two sources 
do not really compete, there is a difference in price. : 

Q. What is the difference in price?—A. For instance, the lake fish retails at 15 
cents, the other retails at from seven to nine cents. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q.-Is the business expanding ?—A. It is as far as we are concerned. 

Q. Can you give us an idea as to what the expansion of business has been in the 
last five years from your experience ?—A. In the last five years we have doubled our 
fish business. a“ 

Q. Do you think that experience is general?—A. I could not say. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you think it would be feasible to sub-divide an express car so that part of 
it could be used for the carrying of fish?—A. I think it would be, and if so it would 
be a great help to the fish business. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in line with the development of the fish 
business, and increasing the market for fish?—A. If our Canadian people were edu- 
cated to eating fish it would ertainly increase the business, but they really do not 
know anything about fish. We have questioned some of them and if you mention fish” 
at all, they despise it, and they really do not know why. The most of them think there 
are only two ways of cooking fish, boiling it or frying it, and they do not even know 
what is the proper kind of sauce to go with it. ) 

Q. At the last Toronto Exhibition there was a special restaurant at which fish was 
cooked and distributed under official auspices. Were you there?—A. No, but I heard 
about it. I heard that it was a success. 

Q. You think that if something of that sort could be carried on in the large 
centres it w uld be beneficial?—A. I am sure it would, I am positive of it. 

Q. In what other directions would you educate the people#—A. There are numbers 
of schools in Montreal that could be taken advantage of. At these schools I do not 
think they have gone very much into the question of fish as an article of food, although 
there are quite a number of technical schools where they teach cooking. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. Do you eat fish yourself?—A. Quite a lot, although I will say that at home 

IT am about the only one who eats it. I often tell them how nice it is when properly _ 
cooked. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you think much benefit would result if it were taken up at the domestic 
science schools?—A. Yes, very much. A 
Q. I have a little circular which has been handed me from a gentleman in Ottawa, 
issued by the Consumers Fish Company of Gloucester, Massachusetts. This concern, 
I suppose, is known to you ’-—A. No, it is not. : cesta: . 
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ity Q. That would refer to salt fish probably?—A. We handle very little of that. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


we do not sell very much in salt fish. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Do you handle smoked fish?—A. Yes, haddies and smoked salmon. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Do you handle oysters?—A. Yes, shell fish. 
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Q. You do not handle dried, smoked and salt fish?—A. We do, but except haddies, 


Q. Where do you get them?—A. Principally from Boston at this time of the 


year; Cape Cod I think. 


Q. Do you ever get any oysters from Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island?—A. 
Yes, when the season is on, but we do not care to sell the Malpeque oyster after the 


Ast of January. 


Q. What oyster 6 you find the best?—A. The best oyster to-day for the trade, 


the one that gives most satisfaction, is the oyster from Cape Cod. 


By Mr. Nicholson: 


Q. At how much a barrel do they sell?—A. Delivered in Montreal about $8.50. 


BYy the Chairman: 


Q. Have you the figures showing the retail price on fish and the price you pay for 
it, for cod, haddock and halibut?—A. We pay for haddock in Montreal from 4 cents 
“* to 64 cents or 7 cents, according to the seasons of the year and we retail it for 7 to 9 


Percents 


Q. That is not prepared for the table at all?—A. That is not prepared far the table. 
Q. It would be about double that if prepared for the table I suppose?—A. We an 
prepare it for the table without filleting it, it may be only boned, or only just cleaned, 


with the seales scraped off and the fing cut out. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What is the price prepared in the best way you know of?—A. Just the same 
price, but they lose about a half if they have it filleted. Supposing they buy a fish and 
ask us to fillet that fish; we take the skin off and the bones and fins out and what we 


deliver to them, or what they take away with them, is only about a half. 
Q. Consequently you have to ch 


small fish. 


No, we do not want it frozen. 


By the Chairman: 


A. That would 
not be true in the case of salmon. We do not do salmon that way, it is only the 


Q. Do you ever try flat fish from the Atlantic iaoast?A. We cannot get it at all. 
Q. You can get it all right but I suppose you want it fresh and not frozen ?—A. 


Q. Have you the prices of the different kinds of fish as they ranged ee last 


é year’—A. I haven’t it here. 


year. 
Q. You have given us the price of haddock, have you not?—A. Yes. 


Q. Can you furnish it to us?—A. Yes, I can give it to you pretty well for last 


Q. How about cod?—A. Cod we will say is from 6 to 9 cents a pound and we 


i retail it at 124 to 15, that is trimmed, we take the shoulders and the tail. 


oii - By Mr. Loggie: 

nt Q. You are speaking now of steak cod?—A. Yes, the other we do not handle. 
3—S : Mr. J. S. STANForD. 
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By the Chairman: sa 

Q. How about halibut?—A. We pay 9 cents for halibut and retail it at 16. ‘ 

Q. That is for Pacific Coast halibut?—A. Yes, the eastern halibut we cannot use, ’ 
they are too large, we do not care for those immense fish. ; 
Q. Do you mean to say that these are the prices all the year round?—A. For that 
kind of fish, yes. | 7 
Q. Notwithstanding the fact that the cost to you varies very much‘!—A. It varies 7 


a lot. ’ 

Q. At what season of the year do you make your profit?—A. Whenever we can : 
get it cheap enough. Our retail price is pretty nearly the same all the time. We are 
paying sometimes more for our fish than we sell it at, but we keep the retail price at 


ebout the same. 


By the Chairman: - 
Q. Does the fish department pay ?—A. I think so; that is something I cannot say 
exactly; but we are getting at that now. 


By Mr. Kyte: : 

Q. Do you handle meats as well?—A. Meats, vegetables, cooked meats and pro- 
visions. ‘ 
Q. Has the retail price of meats gone up in the last five years?—A. Yes, it has : 
very much. 
Q. What do you say as to the retail prices of fish, has it gone up?—A. The retail © 
price of fish has not gone up in the last five years. : 


By Mr. Loggie: i 

Q. The average retail price?—A. The average retail price. 

Q. Some species of fish have advanced, of course ?—A. I am speaking of the fresh — 
fish, for instance. 


By Mr. Kyte: : 
Q. Notwithstanding the price of meats advancing, the price of fish has not, and 
you have been increasing your sales of fish?—A. We have increased sales, but not 
price. . 
Q. Is the increased sale of your fish due to some extent to the fact that your prices — 
are also relative?—A. Particularly with people who are educated to eat fish. For 
instance, people coming from the Old Country, all the Old Country people use more 
fish than they ever did. 
Q. It is the native Canadian who does not?—A. He does not, no. 


2 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I think you said that you did not handle frozen fish?—A. Only what we cannot 
help. 

Q. Why ?——A. Because the customers do not like it so well. 

Q. Does fish depreciate much when you freeze it?—A. It does very much. Wi 
cannot recommend frozen fish as well as fresh, the flavour will not be the same. We 
will sell frozen halibut at, say, 15 cents or 14 cents a pound, and we will sell fresh 
halibut, that we will bring on from Boston, at 25 cents, and we will sell more of that. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Has the price which you are paying for fish advanced in the last five years?— 
A. Very little. 5 " 
Q. It costs more now?—A. A little bit more, but we get better fish. Six months 
ago— q 
Q. Three months ago?—A. It costs much more now than three months ago. 
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Q. Taking one season with the other, the price of fish has not gone up very much 


in the last five years?—A. Not very much. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. At the present time is the price abnormally high at the seaboard?—A. It is. 


That is due to the difficulty of catching fish. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. What is the express rate from Portland and Boston to Montreal?—A. Tighty 
cents a hundred from Portland, and $1.20 from Boston. 

Q. Portland is quite a distributing centre?—A. I think so, but it does not count 
to-day hardly anything, because from Portland the only thing we get is lobsters, and 
we have not had to do that this year. 

_ Q. Are you getting Nova Scotia lobsters now2—A. Yes. 
Q. The express rate from Halifax is one cent a pound?—A. Yes, a cent. 
By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. As compared with what from Boston?—A. $1.20 per 100 pounds. 
Q. Is it higher from Boston?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Does that include the ice in the boxes?—A. It dees. 


Q. You have to pay on the box and the ice as well as the fish?—A. I think they 
add 20 per cent on. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Twenty per cent does not cover a box and ice. I do not know what they do out 
of Boston. Do you not pay on the gross weight ?—A. I think they add 20 per ceut on. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Do you pay for the iqases?—A. Everything from Boston comes in barrels instead 


of cases. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is it the same 20 per cent on the box and ice?—A. I do not think so. 
By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. About oysters, did I understand you to say that the Cape Cod is the best 


oyster on the market to-day ?—A. To-day. 
Q. Do you mean to say that it is more satisfactory for the dealer to handle, or a 


higher quality oyster?—A. It is more satisfactory for the dealer, as they are more even. 


a nice shape, and beautiful flavour. In October, November and December the Mal- 
peque is the best flavoured there is. 

Q. What do you give for the Malpeque?—A. As high as $15 a barrel. 

Q. They are the highest priced oyster?—A. They are. 

Q. Are they the finest oyster?—A. They are, but it is so hard to get them real 
good. They do not demand them now as much as they used to. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You are not sure about your statement of a minute ago, are you?—Of course 
the comparison of freight rates is of no service unless we know that the boxes and the 
ice are charged for the same in both places—A. In both places? I am not quite sure. 
I am under the impression that from Halifax it is net weight, but I may be mistaken. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Found knows, I think he had better put the information 
on the record. 

Mr. Founp: I think you will find that from the United States it is on the net 
weight plus a percentaye. A charge is made also for the package. 
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By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 

Q. What is it from intermediate points to Montreal and Toronto? Is it the net 
weight, or plus 20 per cent?—A. The representation to us is that it is on the net 
weight. * 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any further statement you would like to make to the committee ?— 
A. Nothing further than that if something were done to educate the people to use fish 
I think it would help us to reduce its price. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Do you handle mackerel?—A. Yes, we handle mackerel. : 
Q. Where do you get your mackerel ?—A. Quite a bit from Mr. Loggie. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Can you tell us what steps the dealers themselves are taking to educate the 
public in the eating of fish?—A. The Fisheries’ Association is certainly going ahead 
in that direction. They have had articles written and published through the press and 
adopted other means to try to educate the people to use more fish. 

Q. That association is of very recent origin?—A. Yes, it has been only a little over | 
a year in existence. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you think the Naval Service Department can do along that line? 


—A. If they had a model kitchen somewhere, or restaurant of some kind, and promoted 
cooking schools, it would be a proper thing. 


By Mr. Kyte: ‘ 
Q. And buy fish from you’—A. I would be very glad to sell fish at any time. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that as a general rule the small shops are not 
properly equipped for handling fish?—A. For handling fish? No, they are not. 

Q. Is it not a prime necessity that fish be kept in good condition?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. That being the case, did I understand you to say it was against the interests 
of the development of the sale of fish that it should be distributed through these small 
shops, or would it be better in large cities to have a large emporium properly equipped. 
where fish could always be had in prime condition’—A. There is no doubt there will 


always be a larger sale when the fish is properly kept. You will find that if a map 2 


goes to the trouble of getting a proper place and equipping it with everything necessary 
for keeping fish in good condition, his sales will increase a lot. 

Q. Now, for instance, I have noticed that the large packing houses have their own 
shops for distributing in the large centres?—A. Yes. 

Q. If some plan like that could be adopted in the fish trade would it not facilitate 
the sale of fish and the development of the industry ?—A. It certainly would. I think 
the large distributors have proper plant and facilities for handling the fish: Take for 
instance the firms of Leonard Bros., and D. Hatton & Company of Montreal. With 
plants that are up to date and properly equipped, the fish reaches the retailers in much 
better condition now than it used to a few years ago for the reason that when it is 


pate in cold storage it keeps much better and is delivered to the retailer in better con- 
ition. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 


Mr. J. S. Sranrorp. 
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House or Commons, 
ComMiITTEE Room, No. 301, 
Monpay, February, 28, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Jameson presiding. 
Mr. JoHN PRULLEN, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position?—A. I am president of the Canadian Express 
Company. 

Q. How long have you been president of that Company?—A. About four years. 

Q. Were you associated with it before that time?—A. Not with the Express 
Company. 

Q. In what capacity did you serve before that time?—A. I was an officer of the 
Freight Traffic Department of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Q. Then you understand traffic both from the freight end and from the express 
point of view?—A. Something of it, yes. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee what quantity of fish was carried from the Atlantic 
coast to Montreal by your Company in 1907, and what were the earnings thereon ?— 
A. No, I am afraid I could not, Mr. Jameson. 

Q. Can you give that information for the year 1915?—A. No, I think not. In 
the first place, we do not make out any special statements covering our fish traffic as 
distinguished from any other class of traffic, nor the earnings thereon. I might perhaps 
give you some figures that would give you an indication of the growth of the business, 
if that is what you want. 

Q. We will take that up in a minute. Are more cars, more express messengers, 
and more terminal equipment needed now than in 1907, on account of the increased 


- shipments of fish?—A. I could not say. Not knowing what the figures were for 1907 


T could not. definitely answer that question. 
Q. You know that the quantity of fish carried has increased?—A. In a general 
way. 


Q. Then you have been obliged to increase your staff in consequence?—A. For 


' the handling of the general express business the staff and the wagon equipment at 


the centres have been very materially increased. 

Q@. You cannot say whether any of that increase was occasioned by the increase 
i the shipments of fish?—A. No. 

Q. You are not prepared to say what the earnings were on your fish traffic?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Then you do not know whether that has been a paying branch of your business 
cr not?—A. It has never been separated, so I could not say. 

Q. Consequently you are not in a position to say whether, having regard to the 
growth of the business, the producers and shippers are not entitled to a reduction in 
rates?—A. No. 

Q. Why is there no carload lot rate on fish from the Atlantic coast?—A. In the 
first place because fish is not shipped by express in carload lot quantities. 

Q. If it were shipped in carload lot quantities, would your Company be willing to 
make carload lot rates?—A. That is a matter to which we would be quite willing to 
give some consideration, but speaking off-hand, I should say that the present rates are 
the equivalent of any possible carload lot rates. 
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Q. Of course that is a point upon which those in the fishing business differ some- 4 


what from your point of view?—A. Undoubtedly. 


Q. Would you be in a position to state what would be a fair carload lot rate from — 


Halifax to Montreal?—A. I think that the present rate is a reasonable carload lot rate. 
Q. You think that the less than carload lot rate is as reasonable as the carload 


lot rate?—A. The present rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds, is a rate for any quantity, a 


whether carloads or less. 

Q. Does your Company desire to see the fish business increase?—A. Certainly, we 
are interested in the developing of the fish business. 

Q. You know, of course, the transportation and dstribution of fish is really the 
great feature in connection with the development of the industry?—A. It is onceded 
to be an important feature, but as to the relation which the cost of transportation has 
to the price of the fish, it is a very minor fact. 

Q. Does it not cost you relatively more to handle less than carload lot quantities 
than carload lots?—A. It depends upon what handling is required of the Company. 
At the present time we are required to handle and deliver by our wagons. If we 
handled in ecarload lot quantities, and the condition of the warload lot rate required the 
consignee to do the cartage and the handling, it would make a material difference in 
our expenses. : 

Q. Why will the Company not operate a car that might be opened in transit at 
least at two points, before reaching destination, as is done on several United States 
roads?’—A. As to the practice of the United States, the Committee ought to be informed 
that the carload lots forwarded there are at least 20,000 pounds. There are no such 
werload shipments here from the Eastern coast, and therefore there is no comparison 
at all between the commercial demand or the service required of the Express Company. 

Mr. Founp: Could the opening of a car in transit not be allowed at points 
between Prince Rupert and the East? 

The Wirvess: It is a practice we consider is not in the interest of the Express 
Companies for the reasons that we have two rates from Prince Rupert—a carload rate, 
which might be referred to as the wholesale rate, and a less than carload rate which 
might be referred to as the retail rate. If the opening of the car at one or more points 
was permitted. the effect would be to defeat the application of the less than carload 
rate, or retail rate, and give the shipper the benefit on retail transactions of the whole 
tale express rate. I have tried to put that in commercial language as far as possible. 

Mr. Found; A moment ago your statement was that there was really no com- 
parison between the United States practices and the conditions in Canada. In the 


line that we are now discussing, they are undoubtedly parallel as to carload rates and - 


less than carload rates. For instance, such companies as the Northern Express Com- 
pany, the Wells-l’argo and American Express Companies, all operating from the West, 
have all given the benefit in transit at least at two points in a direct line, notwith- 
standing they have the carload rate, the charge being the carload rate to the nearest 
point, plus $5 for the time of opening. < 

The Cuatirman: What is the earload quantity, Mr. Found? 

Mr. Founp: 20,000 pounds in the West. 

The CuammMan: What is it in the East? 

Mr. Founp: There is none at the present time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was the point you were endeavouring to make, Mr. Pullen, when you said 


there was a difference between the carload quantities here and in the United States?—_ 


A. There is some difference in the carload rate and the carload quantity from the — 


Pacific Coast compared with the Eastern Coast, where there are no carload shipments — 


made by express. 


Mr. Jonun Putten, 
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Q. If there were carload shipments, would the Express Companies be willing to 
meet the traffic by making carload lot rates?—A. The Express Companies would be 
perfectly willing to give the matter consideration, but as I stated a few moments ago, 
at the present time they are of the opinion that the present rate, which applies to any 
quantity is a fair rate even for carloads, and I should be glad to give the Committce 
some statistics on that point. 

Q. The real objection then lies, on the part of your company, to operating a car 
which can be opened in transit at one or two points before reaching its destination for 
the purpose of putting down fish ?—A. It would depend altogether on the rate charged. 

Q. Do I understand that the company, which you tell us is not in a position to 
say how much is earned on this business, is therefore not in a position to say whether 
it would wish to vary its rates under any circumstances?—A. I do not quite catch the 
meaning of your question. 

Q. You have stated that you are not aware what the profits are on this particular 
class of business?—A. I have said I do not know what the separate earnings are. 

Q. Well we will presume that there are profits on the business, that you do not 
carry it at a loss. In view of the fact that the company does not know what the earn- 
ings on this business are, how is it that the company is in a position to say that it can- 
not give a better rate?—A. I am perfectly willing to say that the company should give 
the matter further consideration. 


By Mr, Sinclar: 


Q. You do not mean to say that your books do-not show what quantity of fish 
was carried by your company from Eastern Canada to Montreal during the year?— 
A. We have no separate statistics on that point. We do not, as a matter of fact, 
separate the various articles we carry. 

Q. You haven’t that information separated, but you could get it?—A. We have 
the original way bills for several years, but not many years, and it would be a consider- 
able task to go over each way bill and pick out the quantities of fish carried, from the 
millions of way bills covering all our business. It would be necessary to do that in 
order to pick out the fish traffic. I assumed that what your Chairman asked was 
whether or not there has been any substantial growth in the fish traffic in the last few 
years. In the absence of any definite figures on that point, I have some figures I shall 
be glad to put before the Committee in regard to the tendency of business along those 
lines. 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Are these statistics taken from your books?—A. Yes, and can be confirmed 
from the books in the Fisheries Department here in Ottawa. 

Q. Have you these statistics in a tabulated form so that they can be put in the 
record?—A. Yes, and I think it would be helpful to the Committee to bave the inform- 
ation. 

Q. Before you read those statistics let me ask you this question, would it not be 
of advantage to the Express Company to have shipments of fish coming forward in ecar- 
load lots so that a special messenger would not be required to be in charge?—A 
Undoubtedly. 

Q. If that be so, why would not the Company encourage such shipments by giving 
suitable carload lot rates and lowering the minimum to 15,000 Ibs. instead of 20,000 
ibs.2—A. The Express Companjes have, we think, given considerable assistance for 
carrying fish. An arrangement has been entered into with the Department of Marine 
ard Fisheries some years ago under which we actually reduced the minimum of a car- 
load from 20,000 to 10,000 lbs. under certain guarantees for 10,000 Ibs. made by the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries. 
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Q. And those guarantees, of course, have been lived up to?—A. Oh yes. ( 

Q. But I am speaking now of the carload lot rate. I ask you whether it would not 
be possible to arrange a carload rate and to drop the quantity constituting a carload 
to 15,000 pounds as compared with 20,000 pounds?—A. It has already been dropped 


to 10,000 pounds. , 
Q. I understand that is only in connection with a certain arrangement that the 


department has made?—A. That is true, yes. 

Q. But if the department were to withdraw that assistance would the same rule 
with regard to a carload apply?—A. As to quantity, do you mean ! 

Q. Yes. I think the transportation company would be entitled to a reasonable 
minimum quantity in the car if hauling it on fast passenger trains. Whether that 
would be 15,000 pounds or 10,000 pounds would depend to a large extent. upon the 
revenue from the service, the total revenue from the transaction. 

Q. But why would it be raised from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds if the people were 
paying the full amount of the express charge instead of the Government paying one 
third?—A. It would not matter who paid it so long as the revenue was satisfactory to 
the Express Company. 

Q. But you are not able to say what was a suitable or satisfactory revenue because 
you have not been able to divide up the business?—A. We have the benefit of the 
experience of carrying the traffic, and the transportation officials would have some 
judgment on these things. We have spent a lifetime in studying up rates and there 
is no particular basis for the fish trade except by comparison with other rates. 

Q. Is it not a fact that those who are in charge of these companies are supposed 
to make them pay ?’—A. I should hope so, yes. 

Q. And, as a matter of fact, is it not the business of those who are directing them 
to exact the utmost farthing that the traffia will stand?—A. No sir, 

Q. Well, now will you give us the statistics that you have?—A. This is a state- 
ment prepared by the Canadian Express Company showing the rebates collected from 
the Government on fish shipments from the east, and the rebates collected from the 
Government on fish shipments from the west. The rebate on the shipments from the 
east are for the years from 1909 to 1915, inclusive and from the west for 1914 and 1915. 
In 1909 the Government refunded to the Express Companies on fish shipments from the 
eastern coast, being one third of the express:charges on less than carload shipments of 
fish, $4,907; in 1910, $7,642; in 1911, $8,490; in 1912, $12,689; in 1913, $9,852; im 
1914, $5,117; and in 1915, $6,819. 


By Mr. lite: 
Q. Will you please explain why it is that there was such a drop in 1918, 14 and 154 
—A. Up til! 1912 the Canadian Express Company was the only express company oper- 


ating on the Intercolonial Railway. and therefore that company carried 100 per cent ~ 


of the traffic by fast express on the Intercolenial Railway. At that time the arrange- 


ment was made by the Dominion Government Railways:to instal the Dominion Express 


Company on their railways so that since that date there have been two companies 
carrying the traffic. ; 

i Q. Then the statistics you have given do not indimate that the business was drop- 
ping to the extent it would appear from those figures?—A. Not necessarily. You will 
have to get the shipments by the Dominion Express Company in order to get the total 
shipments. From the West the rebates collected from the Government on fish ship- 
ments in 1914 was $495, and in 1915 it was $15,108. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Why did you not give the statisties for the earlier years?—A. Because 1914 was 
the opening of the Grand Trunk Pacific, when the Canadian Express Company first 
began to move fish from Prince Rupert and then only late in the year. The business 
had only just started. : 
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alah By Mr. Kyte: 
ety Q. And this refers to shipments from Prince Rupert alone?—A. Yes. Mr. Found 
tig, suggests that I might explain to the Committee that this rebate applies only to what 
is known as less than carload lots. 
th aes 
By Mr. Sinclair: 
Sale Q. So that these statistics do not give us any information about carload lots ?— 
_ A. Tnasmuch as there were no earload lots from the Atlantic coast. But these figures 
would at least indicate the growth of the fish traffic. 
Q. But from the West there were carload lots?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. There are no carload lots in the East at all?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Lnverness) : 


Q. Does that $15,000 cover the whole quantity of fish from, the West?—A. 
Only carried by the Canadian Express Company from Prince Rupert. There are other 
shipments carried by the Dominion Express Company from Vancouver. 

Q. Does the Dominion Express Company operate in the West now?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. I am not quite sure that I know the purport of those figures. Do they indicate 
the amount collected by your company for carrying fish?—A. No, the amount refunded 
by the Government to the Express Company, being one-third the total charges. If 
these figures are multiplied by three it would indicate the total freight, and therefore 
the gradual growth of the business. That is as near as I have any statistics bearing 
on the development of the traffic. 

Q. The figures with reference to the western business indicate your earnings ?—A. 
No, there are also less than carload shipments from the Pacific. 

Mr. Cutsnoim (Inverness): Your figures are only over one line. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Can you tell me, Mr. Pullen, how much it costs to haul a refrigerator car per 
mile on a railway?—A. No, sir, I have no information on that. That information 
would have to be obtained from some of the transportation officers of the railway proper. 

Q. The Chairman asked you a very pertinent question as to the possibility of reduc- 
ing the quantity in a carload lot. Is 20,000 pounds what you regard as a carload lot ?— 
A. That is what we require as the standard minimum quantity. 

Q. If there were carload lots you would eall it 20,000 pounds?—A. That is the 
Minimum weight on carload shipments from the Pacific Coast. 

Q. The reason I ask that is, that I understand the quantity has been raised from 
20,000 to 24,000 pounds by the C.P.R. and the Intercolonial?—A. That may be true as 
to movernent by freight, but has no connection whatever with the express movement. 

Q. If the quantity is 20,000 pounds, at $1.50 per 100 the earnings would be $300, 
- would they not?—A. Yes. 
pe Q. That is a pretty profitable rate, is it not?—A. You want to bear in mind the 

long distance these passenger trains have to run. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Uy Q. What is the full capacity of an express car?—A. The carrying ec.pacity of a 
ny * * modern express car is 60,000 pounds. I do not mean to say you could get 60,000 pounds 
of fish into a car without loading it up to the roof. 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. I think the facilities granted by the company are quite as important as the rate 3 
What have the company done to improve their facilities? We were told the other day 
by certain dealers that small packages of fish in boxes with ice are thrown into a heated 
car, and by the time they arrive in Montreal the ice has all gone and the fish deteri- 
orates accordingly. Has the company ever considered the importance of that phase 0 
the business?—A. Oh, yes. But, of course, the Express Company is engaged in hand 
ling all sorts and all varieties of freight, packages of various kinds, some of it perish 
able, and some of it not; some perishable due to frost, and some perishable due to heat; 
and it would be almost an impossibility to design the kind of car that will adequately — 
protect all kinds of property in which our messengers, who are entrusted with the 
custody of a lot of very valuable packages, and sometimes large sums of money, could — 
also ride. You cannot expect a messenger to ride in a refrigerator car, for example, : 
and you could not load fresh flowers and carry them in a refrigerator car. q 

Q. Could you have a cold room?—A. It may be possible to have a cold room in a : 
car, but what would you do with your other express matter ? 

Q. Put it in the warm room.—A. There is not room enough in the warm room. 

Q. How long is a car?—A. Sixty feet. 

Q. Why could you not partition off a portion of it?—A. The rest of the car would 
not be large enough to take care of our business without having to overflow. i 

Q. You have too much business?—A. You want a refrigerator express car; that is — 
what you want. 

Q. You say they cannot take the overflow?—A. They would not need to. 

Q. I am talking now of parcels, of small iots?—A. It may be a mechanical possi- 
bility to provide such a ear, but on that point I would not venture to express an opinion | 
because that would have to be given by the car builders. It might be possible to con- 
struct a car with one portion of it devoid of heating apparatus or steam pipes. i 

Q. The steamers are very careful to construct a hold for perishab!e products, where 
there are no heating pipes, and where it 13 comparatively cold?—A. I have no doubt it 
is quite possible, but it would not be practicable, because we would not have room to take 
care of our other express matter in the same car. That is the objection we would have. — 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 
Q. If you could estimate the average amount of fish sent over your line, could you 
not apportion a car for fish?—A. Sometimes our cars are really filled up to the roof 
with ordinary express matter. 


By the Chairman: ‘ 
Q. When that occurs there would be no room for fish?—A. A separate car would 
have to be put on. 
Q. That is the point Mr. Sinclair has been making. Would it not be reasonable 
to have a certain portion of the car set off for perishable goods, of which fish is one — 
variety ?—A. I think the railway companies would object to running a car and a half — 
when one car would do. You have to take into consideration the returning movement. — 
The car has to go back, it goes back empty. It does not take back fish. 
Q. Supposing you had a car made up in this manner, with the refrigerator portion — 


only half full?—A. You would have to put on a second car to take care of the express — 
matter. ce 
Q. And the same situation confronts you, the car has to be returned too ?—A. There — 
probably would not be an overflow from one car if there were no separate partition for 
the fish. * 

Q. When you have more than you can carry, part of the express matter must be 
heid up and deferred until a future occasion?—A. There has been an overflow car pro-. 
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vided for general express matter at certain seasons of the year when the business is 
running heavy, and there is too much for one car. 

Q. How is that car taken back again, is it necessarily loaded on its return?—A. 
Not always. : 

Q. Yet we are dealing with the very situation which prevails, when I asked you 
to make a compartment in the car?—A. I was going to suggest, if you want an expres- 
Sion of opinion, that the service which the Department of Marine and Fisheries estab- 
lished two or three years ago was along the right lines. At that time, with the co- 
operation of the express companies and the railway companies, the department 
arranged that there should be run, once a week, an express refrigerator car for this 
fish. The car was started at Mulgrave. Shipments were also made from Halifax, and 
the fish from both districts were consolidated in the one car at Truro. 

' Q. Once a week?—A. Yes. The car ran through to Montreal under a guaranteed 
minimum of 10,000 pounds by the department. The first year it seemed to work out 
very well. As near as I recollect, there were very few days or weeks when that car 
did not carry approximately 10,000 pounds. Sometimes it ran heavier, sometimes 
slightly less. The service was also continued the second year, but in the second year, 
my recollection of the figures is—and I have some figures here on that—that the 
average loading per car, or per, week, was not as heavy as the first year. 

Q. You are talking about freight or express?—A. Express only. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Refrigerator express?—A. Yes, under arrangement made with the Department 
of Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Did that suggestion come from the department ?—A.-Yes. 

Q. Can you explain how it is that your company has not made any proposals to 
improve the traffic, or the facilities for carrying perishable products? It is a progres- 
sive company ?—A. That is a statement that has not quite correctly been made. There 
has been the heartiest co-operation between our company and the. officers of the Marine 
and Fisheries Department, in providing the best facilities which can be obtained in 
view of existing conditions. We have not always been able to see eye to eye with the 
officers of the department with respect to the rates charged. 

Q. Who provides the car?—A. The railway company, not the Express Company. 
Q. And there is a sufficient number on the Intercolonial 2—_A. At the present time, 
so far as I know, yes. 

Q. A sufficient number of refrigerator cars, I mean 2—A. I think so. 

Q. And express cars?—A. I think so. : 

Q. Are they suitable for hauling a fast express train?—A. Some of the cars which 
the Intercolonial Railway furnished two or three years ago were not acceptable as to 
type of construction to the Grand Trunk Railway for carrying on their passenger 
trains. Their objections were formulated and sent to the management of the railway, 
but I have never been advised as to whether the railway management has adopted the 
suggested alterations in the type of car or not. I have no doubt they have. 

Q. What were the objections to the car?—A. Well, the objections were really 
mechanical, technical. I think they had to do with the construction of the trucks 
under the car. If you want exact information on that point, I can read you a letter 
written to me by Vice-President Kelly on that subject. 

Q. Was it objected that these cars were not safe?—A. That was the company’s 
objection to it, from the standpoint that these cars were not safe to run on our class of 
trains on the Grand Trunk. 


\ 


\ 
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Q. And have any improved cars been provided that you have heard of ?—A. I have 
not heard, Mr. Sinclair. Perhaps Mr. Found will know as to that. 


Mr. Founp:: I have no definite information. I understand the I. C. R. arranged 
for the building of new cars, but whether the cars have been delivered I do not know. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. I understand objection was made by the railway people that the putting of 


refrigerator cars on fast trains was unsafe for the traffic, and I want to find out what 


that objection amounts to, whether it is a real one or not 7—A. Yes, undoubtedly it 
is a real one, Mr. Sinclair. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the point in connection with it2—A. The objection. 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, perhaps I had better read Mr. Kelly’s letter. : 

Q. Cannot you give us the gist of it?—A. No, I cannot, it is couched in mechan- 
ical terms. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Sinclair, ‘When you took up this subject with the witness he 
was going to put on the record a memo. which he had with him. Perhaps we could 
dispose of that now. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Yes, give us the information regarding the business carried by the refriger- 
ator service car?—A. That is under the arrangement with the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries made two or three years ago which has been referred to. I have here 
a statement showing the number of pounds of fish loaded per week, destined for 
Montreal, and separately the quantity destined to points west of Montreal, and again 
separately the amounts carried by the Canadian Express Company and by the Dom- 
inion Express Company, giving the aggregate in total form. ‘The first statement 
covers the period from August 9, 1913, to January 31, 1914, or 26 weeks, August 9th 
being the date on which the first car was run under the arrangement with the depart- 
ment. To Montreal there was carried an average of 1,465 pounds by Canadian Express, 
and 5,522 pounds by Dominion Express, a total of 6,987 pounds average per week. 
That is Montreal only. Then, to points west of Montreal, the total average was 6,302 
pounds, the two averages together amounting to 13,289 pounds. The significance of 
that statement is that to Montreal alone the average was less—considerably less— 
than the 10,000 pound minimum which the Government agreed to protect. But 
adding to the Montreal traffic, the traffic to. points west of Montreal, which would 
include Toronto, it would bring the average up to 13,289 pounds, or higher than the 
minimum guaranteed by the Government, so that I think for that pericd the Govern- 
ment would not have to pay to make good its guarantee except in very few cases. 
That was for the first year of the operations a period of 26 weeks. 

Then I have a second statement, similarly compiled, covering the next succeeding 
season, beginning with May 30, 1914, and running till January 16, 1915; a period of 
34 weeks. That season was a little longer than the other which commenced in August, 
whereas this statement commences in May. The average to Montreal, without reading 
all the details, was 5,362 pounds. West of Montreal it was 5,060 pounds, a total to 
both destinations of 10,422 pounds, the average per week for the season being still _ 
above the 10,000 pound minimum guaranteed by the Government, so that I presume 
there were not many cases even in that period where the Government had to make good 
its guarantee. But it is a fact that the total average for the second season was less 
than the total for the first season, indicating that the car system so established by the ~ . 
department with the Railways and Express Companies was not made use of to the 
same extent in the second season that it was in the first. 

Q. How do you explain that?—A. I don’t know whether the production of fish 
had anything to do with it or not, on that point I am not well informed; but I was 


é 
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informed at the time when the inquiry was made of the reason for it,—that the shippers 
themselves, instead of holding their fish for this weekly car, preferred to send it for- 
ward from day to day as it arrived, and sent it by the ordinary express car without 
waiting for the other; and to the extent that they did that, of course, it depleted the 
loading of the weekly car. 

Q. Does your statement take any account of fish for the city of Quebec, and 
points along the Intercolonial, I mean express shipments?—A. As to the city of 
Quebec, I would not be quite certain, I do not think it does, but in any case the 
Quebee movement would be comparatively light. It does not include anything for 
destinations east of Quebec on the Intercolonial. 

Q. Are there not considerable shipments from Halifax to local towns between 
Halifax and Montreal?’—A. I would not say there were considerable shipments, Mr. 
Sinclair. 

Q. Express shipments, I mean?’—A. I do not think so, not considerable. 

Q. You do not know as to that?—A. I have not seen any figures on that point, 
no, but judging from general information that comes to me that would be my opinion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Having this evidence of the growth of the fish business befure you-—because 
although the figures you have given us do not show a growth, at the same time the 
reason the quantities shipped weekly in this car were less instead of larger at the 
close of the period it was in operation was because the business had inereased and 
people shipped daily by express cars—having regard to the increase in the business, 
do you not think that as a further encouragement, it would be well to put on a daily 
express car and give a minimum of 10,000 pounds?—A. I do not think the business 
“would warrant a railway company carrying a car daily, Mr. Chairman. We have the 
figures here showing what the average was weekly. 

Q@. But, as you say, this weekly average was lessening because of the increase in the 
quantities which were shipped from day to day?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. In other words, in order to get fish to the consumer in good condition you 
cannot hold it for an indefinite time, you must send it forward as rapidly as possible. 
Consequently, the fish which is shipped daily under normal conditions reaches the 
consumer in @ better shape than does the fish which would be shipped weekly. Now, 
as the appetite for fish increases inland, the business increases, and as the business 
has now reached the point where it seems to us it is necessary to have better facilities, 
I ask again whether it is possible to lower the carload quantity, having regard to the 
fact that daily shipments would follow?—A. Lower the carload quantity ? 

Q. Yes, to 10,000 pounds?—A. Mr. Chairman, we have already lowered it to 
10,000 pounds under the arrangement with the Government. 

 Q. I am not speaking about the arrangement with the Government, I am speaking 
about your adopting a regular 10,000 pound carload rate?—A. It really does not make 
any difference to us where we get the money from, whether it comes from the public 
or from the Government. We will put in a 10,000 pound minimum providing we get 
the revenue. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 


Q. That means that the freight would increase if you establish daily cars?—A. 
That the freight would increase? 

Q. That the shippers would ship more fish?—A. Oh, you mean the quantity? 

Q. Yes—A. If you take the total weekly consignments of fish and divide them up 
into six equal parts, one for each of the six working days, you can readily see there 
would not be enough shipments on each day to warrant the Railway Company carry- 
ing a car unless there were some guarantee of a minimum per car. 
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By the Chairman: ae 
Q. Well, you make a carload lot rate based on the 10,000 pound quantity, as 
differing from the less than carload lot rate——A. We think; Mr. Chairman, that the : 
present rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds is a suitable rate even for the carload quantities 
of 10,000 pounds. ’ 
@. Te eihe decision final on that? Have you so analyzed the business that you 
are able to tell us that is actually the case?—A. I have analyzed the business and I 
have analyzed and compared the rate with other rates, and my judgment is that the 
rate of $1.50, Mulgrave to Montreal, is a fair and reasonable rate, even for a carload 


quantity of 10,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How would it be for 15,000 pounds?—A. The same would apply. 
Q. Would it not be a little less?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. On 50,000 pounds would not the rate be any less 2—A. No. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Then the quantity does not affect the rate?—A. I do not think, Mr. Sinclair, 
it would, for the reason that the present rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds is as low, if not 
a lower rate by express, than exists anywhere on this continent. 

Q. Speaking of the carload lot rate, you do not put anything else but fish in 
that car?—A. No. 

Q. Would you say that 10,000 pounds would be the minimum?—A. We are willing 
to apply the minimum of 10,000 pounds at the present rate. 

Q. When you get consignments to the total of 20,000 pounds you get twice as 
much money for their carriage?—A. Undoubtedly, but we carry twice as much freight’ 
and we perform twice as much service. 

Q. The railway carries the freight, you do not do anything in that line—A. Yes, 
we dd. : 

Q. You do nothing at all in return for your rate on that 10,000 pounds?—A. I 
beg your pardon ? 

Q. What do you do?—A. We assume all the responsibility. 

Q. What more responsiblity is there for 20,000 pounds than for 10,000 pounds? 
—A. 'We perform all the handling at Mulgrave, with the handling and unloading at 
Montreal, and with the cartage, and assume all the responsibility for the safe carrying 
of those goods. 

Q. Is it not the same in the one ease as the other?—A. No, excuse me, there was 
not as much service perforrged in the one case as in the other. 

Q. You got just as much profit?—A. Exactly—I do not say as to the net profit, 
it is the gross revenue. 

Q. Can you make a reduction?—A. No, because at present the rate is very low. 

Q. It is a question whether it will pay the express companies to make a reduc- 
tion?—A. If the Committee will bear with me a moment I would like to give them 
some analyses of the rate. 


The Cuamman: We would like to get all the information you could give. Perhaps — 
you could summarize it for the information of the Committee and then hand in the 
statement to the stenographer.—A. Well, the statement covers the rates to a number 
of destinations, in order to make it typical of the subject under discussion I simply 
take the rate from Mulgrave to Quebec, Montreal and other points, because that is 
what our discussion has been on. I have here a statement compiled by the Canadian 
express Company showing the express rates per 100 Ibs. from Mulgrave, Nova Scotia, 
on merchandise and Scale “N” food products, and the special commodity rates on — 
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fish, also freight rates on fish, carloads and less than carloads. The statement also 
‘| shows the mileage from Mulgrave to the various destinations. Some ee 
perhaps, is necessary before giving this to the Committee. 
a Q. Can you put in the statement just as you have it there?—A. Yes, it is a very 
simple statement. If you will allow me to explain it, the distance from Mulgrave to 
Montreal is 884 miles and the standard mileage rate, which is the maximum rate 
« which may be charged, is $2.75 per hundred lbs. The merchandise rate, which is the 
‘rate charged on all classes of merchandise is $2.75 per hundred lbs. The scale “N” 
food rate, so described in this statement is the commodity list of rates given by the 
Canadian transportation companies and approved by the Railway Commission and 
includes all other classes of food and farm products, such as vegetables, butter, eggs 
and all other products which might be classified with fish— 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. When were those rates approved of ?—A. Some few years ago as the result 
of a long hearing before Judge Mabee, I think in 1911. That so-called seale “ N ” rate 
on food products from Mulgrave to Montreal is $2 per hundred lbs. and unless it 
were treated separately and specially that Scale “ N ” rate should apply to fish and the 
rate under that scale would be $2 per hundred lbs. But in order to give some assist- 
ance and encouragement to the movement of fish the express companies have made a 
personal reduction in that rate and brought it down from $2 to $1.50 per hundred 
lbs., and that is a reduction that makes the rate on fish 45 per cent lower than our maxi- 
mum standard mileage rate which, under the rates approved by the Railway Com- 
mission we were permitted to charge. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


4 Q. Can you give us the minimum rate which these companies have ever charged ? 
—A. You mean the minimum rate per package ? 

Q. As you have given us the maximum rate which you might charge as $1.75, what 
is the lowest rate you have ever given?—A. I think it is 40 cents. 

Q. And $1.75 is the maximum?—A. For this distance of 884 miles, do you mean ? 

Q. Do I understand that the maximum rate for the distance of 884 miles is $2.75? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And for commodity rates it is $2?—A. It is $2. 

Q. And the lowest r i . The lowest rate that 
is charged for the smallest distance is 40 cents. All our rates are based upon mileage. © 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I think what Mr. McCurdy wants to know is whether for this distance there is 
a lower rate than $1.50? 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. My question is what is the lowest rate your Company charges for carrying a 
parcel 100 lbs. weight for 884 miles?—A. I do not think in this country any express 
* company carries any article for that distance at a lower rate than $1.50 which is the 
! rate that prevails on fish. In other words my own opinion is that the fish rate of $1.50 
* is the lowest rate governing the distance in any part of the country. 

Q. What would you charge on pig iron?—A. Pig iron is not carried by express 
» but if pig iron were moved to-day from Mulgrave to Montreal by express it would be 
, charged $2.75 per hundred Ibs. 
16 THe CHairMAN: Will you please proceed with the explanation of your schedule. 
A. This rate of $1.50 per hundred lbs. on fish is 45 per cent lower than the standard 
_ Yate which is permitted by law to be charged; it is 45 per cent lower than the charge 
on general merchandise, and it is 25 per cent lower than the rate being ‘charged on 
other food products. Therefore, our contention that the rate is an extremely low one 
considering the distance which the traftic has to be earried, and that we should not be 
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asked in all fairness to reduce that rate or to reduce our revenue per car hauled below 
what has already been arranged with the department on a car of 10,000 Ibs. 


Tur Cuaiman: The Superintendent of Fisheries, Mr. Found, would like to ask 
you a question. 


By Mr. Found: 

Q. I have in mind a statement you made a moment ago that this rate on fish isas 
low as any rate that prevails ‘anywhere on the continent per car mile?—A. Excuse me, 
1 did not say that. : 

Q. What did you say ?—A. I did not say per express car mile at all. 

Q. What I had in mind was the rate prevailing say, from Prince Rupert to Mont- 
real, or from Prince Rupert to Boston as compared with the rate from Mulgrave to 
Toronto according to the distances. A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am glad to know that 
Mr. Found has given me the opportunity to explain to this Committee something about 
the rate from Prince Rupert which is pertinent to the inquiry, and which is something 
that the Committee ought to know. In the first place the principal fish caught on the _ 
Pacifie coast which is forwarded by express to the east consists of halibut. There is 


some salmon, but it is in comparatively small quantities. The first movement of hali- : 
but from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic seaboard took place by freight train service : 
over the Northern Pacific Railway ‘and the Great Northern Railway some years ago. — 
I do not know what the time in transit was, but probably it was from eight to ten 4 


days. That was subsequently followed by the movement by express. When the Great 
Northern Railway Company first established that freight service they carried their cars _ 
as far as St. Paul on passenger trains. That was the terminus of their railway. 
Beyond that the cars were carried, I believe, on freight trains. But for that combin- — 
ation service, partly passenger train service and partly freight train service, they estab- ‘ 
lished a rate of €3 per hundred Ibs. from Seattle to New York by way of St. Paul 
through Chicago. The rate so established became the basis for express rates by all 
other express companies operating from Seattle to New York ever since. At a later 
period the fish industry developed on the Pacifie Canadian coast. It was necessary 
in the interest of the fish dealers at Vancouver and their backers who were willing to 
invest considerable money in the fishing plant that they should be assured that where- 
ever they wanted to ship halibut caught in Canadian waters from Vancouver to New — 
York they would not have to pay a higher express rate than was then being charged 
to their competitors operating from Seattle, notwithstanding the fact that the mile- 
age from Vancouver to New York through Chicago and St. Paul was very consider- 
ably longer than the mileage from Seattle to New York. So, in that way, the same 
$3 rate came to be established from Vancouver as was formerly put into effect from 
Seattle. That ran along for some years until the completion of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific to Prince Rupert. When the express company commenced its operations in 
connection with the fish traffic from Prince Rupert we had precisely the same question 
confronting us at this later period that confronted the Dominion Express at Van- 
«ouver at an earlier period. We wished to have some large fish dealers establish a fish 
industry at Prince.Rupert. We wanted them to go there and invest their money in 
a plant and it was necessary, therefore, as it had been in the other instance referred to. 
that we should give them asstrance that the rate from Prince Rupert to New York 
should not exceed what was charged their competitors from Vancouver and Seattle, 
cotwithstanding the fact that the mileage from Prince Rupert was several hundred 
miles longer than that from Vancouver, and several hundred miles farther again than | 
the mileage from Seattle. So that it is all competition that produces this rate and ss 
which makes it necessary in shipping fish from Prince Rupert for the railway company : 
to meet that competition. Now I have given you that information in order to explain — 
the origin of that rate and because it is necessary to show that in on 
not the prevailing factor in determining the express rates. 


e case mileage is — 
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We By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. You mean that competition is another factor as well as mileage?—A. Com- 
_ petition is the controlling factor as a matter of fact. 
ee Q. But your profits in carrying that business are based upon the price that you 
charge for that service, whether that price is the result of competition or not?—A. 
That rate was made regardless of whether there was any profit in the business or not. 
¥ ‘By the Chairman: 


Q. Then would it not be the case that if your western rates did not pay you would 
have to charge such rates on your eastern business as would counterbalance the loss 
upon the western business¢—A. I do not say that our western rates do not pay. : 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Will you be good enough to state to the Committee what the basic rate charged 
on the trafic from Prince Rupert to New Yerk would represent on the carriage, on a 
mileage basis, between flalifax and Montreal, that is based on the distance carried /— 
“| A. You mean to take the actual mileage from Prince Rupert to New York? 
Q. Taking that as your standard of comparison, what would be the rate from 
Halifax to Montreal?—A. That would have to be calculated. 

- Q. I think it would be well to calculate it. What is the mileage from Prince 
Rupert to New York?—A. I could not tell you. I know what it is from Prince Rupert 
to Montreal. 

‘Q. What is it from Prince Rupert to Montreal? It would not be quite so far 
to Montreal?—-A. From Prince Rupert to Montreal 3,336 miles. 

Q. And how much to New York?—A. Add 500 miles to that to get the mileage 
to New York approximately. ; 

Q. 3,486 miles, for which you charge per hundred pounds a rate of $3. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you the quantities carried from the west?—A. From Prince Rupert, yes. 

\Q. They run into very large figures, do they?—A. I would be glad to give the 
Committee a statement, if it did not go in the record. 

Q. If you desire us to keep the information private, I think the Committee would 
agree that it should not go in the record.—A. I shall have great pleasure, Mr. Chair- 
Man, in submitting to yourself and any other members of the Committee, a statement 
which will give the carload and less than carload movement -f fish from Prince Rupert 
from the time we commenced operations there to the present time. But with your 
permission I should like to withhold it from the record, because it is a matter of com- 
petition, and we do not want our competitors to know just what we are doing in all 
yi Cases. : 

By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Does that statement show the quantity ?—A. The Chairman has asked whether 
IT have any figures indicating the movement of fish from Prince Rupert and the 
quantity. J have such a statement, but would like to keep it for the information of 
the members of this committee only and not publish it. ; 
The CuairMAN: I think if there is any reason in the mind of the witness why it 
« Might not be desirable to have this statement go on the record, we will not press for 
y that if he will exhibit it privately, and furnish a copy for the files of the department. 
The Witness: Yes, and for the members of the committee too. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is that traffic from Prince Rupert by express trains or freight trains ?—A. 
T have not any information as to movement by freight trains, Mr. Sinclair. 
Q. There is no regular express train running from Prince Rupert to New York? 


—A. Yes. 
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Q. Daily 2—A. No, three days a week. 

Q. And is it on those trains that all this fish ecomes?—A. On those trains, 
sections of those trains, or trains which correspond to those trains. 

Q. Does not some of this fish come on regular freight trains?—A. Not +t expres 


fish. , 
Q. I see—A. There is a movement of fish by freight train, but that, I believe, as 


a rule is the frozen halibut. Fresh fish is invariably shipped by express. 

Q. And the fish shipped on your company is shipped by express?—A. Exactly. — 

Q. We were told the other day that a carload of fish was shipped from Lockeport, 
N.S., to Montres!—I think not by your company—and that the shipper expected to 
get ae benefit of the Government assistance?—A. The one-third rebate. 

Q. Yes, and he was charged the full amount. ‘The Government refused to give 
the benefit of the rebate, because there was a full carload. Apparently he was worse 
off than if ke had shipped the small quantity:—A. I believe that is the arrangement 
with the Government. ; 

Q. Do you think that can be justified?—A. I would prefer not to express an 
opinion on that. 

McOwspy: Actions speak louder than words. 

. Sincuai: That startled us too. 

i Fouxp: Ultimately the Government did pay one-third on that car. The 
Government refused with the idea and the hope that the express company would be 
driven to give a carload rate, but when it absolutely refused, after the lapse of a con- 
siderable time, the Government did not place the company in a false position. 

The CHfarrman: You paid the one-third 2 

Mr. Founp: We did ultimately. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have a question or two I wish to ask the witness at this point, with relation 
to the schedule he has given us of the express rates from Mulgrave to Montreal. When 
you state, Mr. Pullen, that you put fish on this commodity rate, which is $1.50 per 
hundred pounds from Mulgrave to Montreal, or 25 per cent less than Scale “N,” which 
covers the ordinary food rate—are you aware that there is a great shrinkage in the 
weight of fish between the time when it is placed on board your car, say at Mulgrave, 
and the time when you deliver it at Montreal?—A. There may be a shrinkage in th 
weight of the actual fish, and no doubt there is a shrinkage from the loss of ice. 

Q. Was that taken into consideration at the time this rate was made which you — 
say is 25 per cent less than the ordinary commodity rate?—A. Yes, I should imagine 
it was. I was not on the scene at that time, but the Committee will perhaps under- 
stand that that rate of $1.50 does not apply upon the gross weight of the box containing 
the fish, but it applies only on the net weight of the fish in the box. For example, the 
ordinary box with a gross weight say of 450 pounds, there might be say, one half of 
that fish, and the other half ice and box, and our charges would be collected onli on the 
weight of the fish. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the difference between gross and net would not run as 
high as 50 per cent?—A. Well, I could get the Committee perhaps" some actual, 
information on that, but I have not it available. : 

Q. But there is a difference between what I may term shipper’s net weight of eS . 
and the weight which reaches the consignee in Montreal, a very considerable diffe 
ence; and it has been stated here by a witness under oath within three or four days, 
that pve difference runs as high as from 10 to 15 per cent. What is the distance 
operated by your company on the Government railway lines?—A. You mean the Inter- 
colonial 4 a 

Q. Yes.—A. We operate on all parts of the Intercolonial railway 7 oxyde y 
to Monta : 
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Q.-You are operating also on the Transcontinental, I suppose?—A. Wherever 
they have at the present time a train service in operation, also on the National Trans- 
continental. 


Mr. Stsctair: You might ask, Mr. Chairman, what proportion of the earnings 
goes to the Government, and what to the company. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you state that, Mr. Pullen?—A. I can state it, but I wonder if it is 
entirely proper to state it in view of the fact that it is part of a contract with the 
Government, and perhaps I ought not to state that without the consent of the Govern- 
ment. 

Q. I think we will take the responsibility of placating the Government in case 
they are irate?—A. If you think it is important I will be very glad to give the 
information. 

Q. I think it is important—A. What is the question, Mr. Chairman? 

Q. What is the distribution of the receipts between your company and the rail- 
way’—A. You apply that to the specific fish traffic? 

Q. We can bring it down to the fish traffic, if you like, first. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What is the percentage?—A. For fish carried in the ordinary express car, not 
in a subsidized Government car, the division between the Government railway and 
the express company is 50 per cent to each. For fish carried in the Government 
subsidized car, there was not a fixed percentage, but a minimum charge of the Govern- 
ment railway of 90 cents per hundred pounds, and $90 per car from Mulgrave to 
Montreal, which is considerably higher than the 50 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You pay that to the Government?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. It may be that the Government is charging too much?—A. I am not alleging 
that the Government are charging too much. 
Mr. Sincuair: Perhaps we can get a reduction. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You operate then over the Government lines between Mulgrave and Mont- 
real, a distance of 884 miles?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many officials have you, or employees, within that district?—A. Oh, I 
could not answer that question; I could answer as to the officials. We have a superin- 
tendent at St. John, who has jurisdiction east of Riviere du Loup. We have two route 
agents whose business it is to assist the superintendent and to supervise the manage- 
ment of the local business. We have quite a number of salaried agencies at the prin- 
cipal points. For the most part, for the larger number of stations, we employ the 
agents of the Government railway and pay them a commission on the express business, 
West of Riviére du Loup, the territory comes again under another superintendent 
whose headquarters are at Montreal, and he, in turn, has ar assistant superintendent, 
with three or four route agents who also have jurisdiction over the Government rail- 
ways, the Intercolonial and part of the National Transcontinental, in addition to 

certain of the mileage of the Grand Trunk which belongs right in that same territory. 
- Then there are the local officials in addition tc that. 

Q. Of course, apart I mean from the general headquarters staff. In connection 
with the operations of your business between Mulgrave and Montreal, you have these 
district men you have mentioned?—A. Yes. 
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Q. In addition to that, have you a large number of employees !—A. There are 
messengers on every train, of course. ; s 

Q. Are they furnished and paid by your company !—A. Furnished and paid by 
the express company. 

Q. Other than these officials that you have mentioned, and these messengers, the 
ordinary system of the Intercolonial is able to take care of the business tA, Undoubt- 
edly. Excuse me, let me add to that statement: As a matter of fact there is the 
expense, and I presume that is what you are inquiring into, connected with the handl- 
ing at Mulgrave, and the handling and cartage at Montreal, which is in addition to 
the official expense. 

Q. That is done by other employees of your company?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not by employees of the railway?—A. No. 

Q. Then, by the railway reorganizing, to some extent, its staff, it would be pos- 

“sible for it to operate an express service between Mulgrave and Montreal¢—A. Quite 
possible. We are not the only people with knowledge and experience. 

Q. You mean that in a Pickwickian sense, do you not? Would it disorganize to 
any extent the business of your express company if the Government established an 
express service between Mulgrave and Montreal? Would that seriously cripple your 
express business?’—A. The Canadian Express Company would continue to exist with- 
out operations on the Government railways, because it has a large mileage on the 
Grand Trunk Railway and on the Grand Trunk Pacific, but it is of considerable 
value to the shipping public, I imagine, to be able to have the benefit of a service, of 
a through service, with the Canadian Express Company to and from points in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

@. The Canadian Express Company and the Dominion Express Company both 
operate a service between Halifax and Montreal over the Intercolonial, do they not? 
—A. The Canadian Express Company does for the Intercolonial. The Dominion 
Express Company does for the Intercolonial and for the Canadian Pacific. 

Q. And the reason we do not get the benefit of competition is that at Moncton 
the lines separate and the service to Montreal is carried out over two different rail- 
ways.—A. I do not know what is meant by “not getting the benefit of competition.” 
You have the service of the two railways. 

Q. You were speaking of competitive rates when you referred to the low through 
rate from the Pacific to New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said those rates were based on competition. Now if the Government rail- 
Way were to organize an express service between Mulgrave and Montreal, while it 
would not necessarily put your Company out of business, as you have very properly 
said, at the same time it would give that competition which would probably result in 
better rates, would it not?—A. It is quite possible for the Government railway to carry 
express business for nothing. 

Q. Is that a fair answer, Mr. Pullen?—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is. The 
Government railway’s freight rates are lower than in any other part of the country I 
know of. They may be able to do the same thing with an express service if they them- 
selves handle it. 

Q. Do you mean the Government railways are carrying freight at a loss at the 


present time?—A. No. I do not know whether they are carrying them at a loss or 


not, I am simply comparing the Government rates with rates in other parts of the 
country. : e 

Q. Should not the true basis in the fixing of a rate be that it is carried at a 
reasonable profit? It is not necessary to say that it should be the same as some rate 


to a different point, or on a different line?—A. It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, for a a 


transportation company to segregate its traffic and its earnings so as to be able always 
to know whether or not there is any profit in a given transaction or a given el 


ass of 
traffic. 
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Q. There is no good reason, is there, why competing rates in the East should not 
be quite as reasonable.as competing rates in the West ?—A. I do not think, in view of 
the circumstances which compelled the extremely low rates from the Pacific Coast to 
New York, that those rates can be taken as a fair basis for establishing similar rates 
from the Atlantic Coast, where such compelling circumstances do not exist. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Are you carrying on your Western Express business at a loss?—A. I do not 
think there is very much profit in it. 

Q. There must be sufficient inducement for you to continue the business?—A. 
A railway company very often has to carry business at a very small margin of profit. 
It is in the interest of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company that the Pacific 
Coast terminus at Prince Rupert should be developed. It would: not help Prince 
Rupert if the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, or the Canadian Express 
Company, were to say that they would not meet the competition at other Pacific 
ports. Prince Rupert depends upon the maintenance of the fish industry there, and 
if that assistance were withdrawn, I do not know what would happen to the town. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Were the Great Northern rates that you spoke of, from Vancouver to New 
York, established before you went in?—A. Yes, many years ago. 

Q. So there is no question at all but what that rate from Vancouver to New 
York is profitable to all the companies concerned?—A. I do not know, I am sure. 
You have got to bear this in mind, gentlemen: that not only is it true of the Canadian 
Express Company in connection with the Grand Trunk or Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way Company, but it is also true of the Dominion Express Company in connection 


. with the Canadian Pacifice—that neither company has its own line through to Boston, 
‘New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis or Chicago, where all these shipments go. 


Q. Is not that an argument for higher rates instead of lower?—A. Possibly. But 


what would happen if we made those higher rates. What would happen at Prince 
Rupert, Victoria and Vancouver ? 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Why don’t railways have a through train for fish the same as they have for tea 
and silk from the coast?—A. I presume it is mainly a question of quantity. 

Q. Is the quantity larger?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. It has been stated in this committee that there were several cars of fish avail- 
able daily from the coast.—A. If you are speaking of tea and silk, I must say that I 
do not know anything about the movement of those commodities, because that takes 
place only from Vancouver over the Canadian Pacific. Our company does not handle 
any traffic of that kind, we have no trans-Pacific imports ourselves at Prince Rupert. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Could you indicate in a few words the necessity for the express department 
of a railway being handled by an express company in preference to being handled 
by the railway company ?—A. I presume it is more convenient. 

Q. If it is necessary to handle the parcels by express, would not the same argu- 
ment apply to the handling of passengers as distinct from freight?—A. I have no 
doubt that a railway company could organize its own staft of employees to handle its 
express on its own road properly, but the operations of an express company—an eastern 
express company—are not confined to any one railroad, the operations extend over a 
number of railroads. Some of the railroads in thesUnited States have a mileage of 
as much as 40,000 miles. : 

Q. And the Canadian express companies?—A. The express companies in Canada? 
What is true of the Canadian Express Company over the Intercolonial and National 
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Transcontinental railways, the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, and quite 
a number of other smaller lateral lines, is similarly true of the Dominion Express 
Company. It is a public convenience the express companies afford, in that they giv 
the public the benefit of through rates, of a through receipt in a single responsibility, : 
over a long line of railway mileage. : 

Q. Would your company not touch any point in North America by through | 
arrangement such as prevails with Canadian Express Companies 2—A., Not by a single 4 
through rate, Mr. McCurdy. : 

Q. That is the only objection? The responsibility is the same and the service of 
connecting express routes as yours?—A. The responsibility of each carrier ends one 
course when it turns the goods over to its connection. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You had the whole control, Mr. Pullen, of the eastern traffic, until a few years _ 
ago? That is to say, you were the sole company operating east of Montreal?—A. Yes. — 

~ Q. When did the change take place?—A. I think in 1912. 

Q. And since then you have had to compete with the Dominion Express Company? — 
oA. Yes, Sir. 4 

Q. Have there been any reductions in rates since this competition was introduced? — 
—A. No, not that I know of. : ‘ . 

Q. Can you explain that? Is there a working agreement between the Companies? — 
—A. Yes. I have no objection to stating that all new rates made are the subject of — 
agreement between the parties. But all have to be published in the form of tariffs — 
and receive the sanction of the Railway Commission before going into effect, so there — 
cannot be any such thing as secret rates. 

Q. What steps have to be taken in order to secure a reduction in rates?—A. What — 
steps ought to be taken in order to get the express companies spas with each — 
other, and each reducing rates one below the other? E 

Q. I do not know how it would work, but I would lke to know anne could be — 
done in that direction. If we discover something along that line that could be done, it 
ought to be done. You have told us that the officers of the Intercolonial were the 
employees in some places of your Company.—A. No. 

Q. Did you not state that?—A. No. What I stated, Mr. Sinclair, was this: that 
at the smaller towns where the business is not large enough to warrant the express 
company Maintaining its own separate agency, it does employ the railway station 
agents of the Intercolonial to handle the express business for them, paying them a — 
commission. 

Q. A commission of how much?—A. It varies with the agreement with the agents 
down there, 10 or 15 per cent, something like that. 

Q. Ten or 15 per cent of the traffic handled at that station?2—A. No, of our 
earnings. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. These I. C. R. station agents are also agents of the Dominion Express Com- 
pany at the present time?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you state the express rate on fish from Prince Rupert to Montreal?—A. 
Yes, sir, $3 per 100 pounds. 
Q. It is the same as to New York?—A. The same as to New York. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Is it a fair question to ask how that rate is divided? You haul to Montreal, — 
somebody else has to haul from Montreal to New York.—A. Do you mean how the 
rate is divided between the United States Companies and our own ? 3 

Q. Do these shipments come via Montreal#—A. Sometimes. 
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Q. The connecting Company hauling from Montreal to New York does not haul 
for nothing?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. It comes out of your pocket then?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind if I ask you whether you pay on the distance from Montreal 
to New York the same proportionate rate as you charge from Prince Rupert to New 
York?—A. Mr. McCurdy, I am sorry I cannot definitely answer that question now, 
but if it is satisfactory to the Committee, on my return to Montreal I shall be very 

glad to send them the information. The reason I cannot answer the question at the 
present moment is this: the question of the division between the carriers—that is 
between the Canadian carriers and the United States carriers—is the subject at 
present of negotiations, which have not reached a finality. I will give you some infor- 
- mation, after I get back home, as to what we have done. 

Q. I want you to look up that point that we were discussing just now. It may 
5e possible that the information you have in Montreal may show that your rate from 
Prince Rupert to Montreal is really lower than you gave us a little while ago.—A. You 
mean our earnings out of that rate? 

Q. Yes. In other words, that you are not receiving 78 cents per hundred pounds 
as you stated in answer to the question. I understood from your answer that the 
minimum on any part of your service was $1.50, which you allow from the Maritime 
Provinces to Montreal, but it would indicate from these figures that you have a rate 

_ as low as 78 cents?—A. Of course there is a-great difference in the traffic, that is for 
earload t:attic, with the car always loaded up to at least 20,000 pounds and sometimes 
21,000 and 22,000 pounds, whereas from the Maritime Provinces there are no such 
earload shipments at all, they are all less than carload. 

Q. If the dealers were able to produce shipments in carload lots from the Mari- 
time Provinces then your company could haul it up at the same rates, could it not ?— 
A. We would be perfectiy willing to give the matter favourable consideration. 

Q. Serious consideration, anyway?—A. Serious consideration. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. I want to ask you now several questions, not because I expect you to answer 
them otthand but so that you may consider them in view of the evidence you have given 
to-day. The first of these questions is whether you cannot put into effect a carload 
lot rate for express which will be less than your present rate. You have already told us 
that you do not think that would be advisable from the standpoint of the express com- 
panies. The second question is whether you can give a pedlar car service. JI will 
state what a pedlar car is, so that you may have it in mind when considering this 
question. Mr. Found has described a pedlar car as a car in which shipments from one 
or several shippers are consolidated. and on which the carload rate to the farthest point 
is the rate charged, such car to be opened at certain points along the line to distribute 
and lay down some of the commodities carried, in each case a charge to be made in 
addition to the regular rate for opening the car. For instance, if the pedlar car had 
its load consolidated, we will say, at Truro, and ran through to Toronto, it would be 

possible to open that car and put off the Montreal shipment, then go on to Kingston 
and leave the Kingston shipment there, and then continue to Toronto, and put off the 
Toronto shipment?—A. And the rate would be the carload rate to Toronto, that is the 
proposal, is it? 

Q. And, thirdly, when it is not feasible to use the refrigerator car, why could you 
not partition off a portion of the ordinary express car for fish shipments so that that 
portion could be kept at proper temperature and so prevent the deterioration of fish 
in transit? These matters have all been spoken of during your examination, but I want 

_ to group them together at the end and perhaps after further consideration you may 
feel that the shippers are entitled to a certain amount of redress, and we hope that you 
will use your influence towards that end. 
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Mr. Kyrr: Is that information to be sent in to the Committee, or will the witness 


attend again to-morrow ? 

The Wirness: Unless the Committee desires my f 
to return to Montreal this afternoon, but if it is the 
gladly remain over. 


urther attendance, I would like 
desire of the Committee I will ~ 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. As you are sending this further inform 
you also to send a statement showing the cost 0 
Montreal based upon the rate charged from Prince Rupert to 
understand that you want the cost? Because if it is cost you wan 
to you. 

Q. I am speaking of the charge, that is all. For you to send us a statement as to 
what the charge would be for a hundred pounds weight from Mulgrave to Montreal, 
based upon the charge from Prince Rupert to Montreal—A. What I understand you 
want is this: Assuming the carload rate of $3 per hundred pounds from Prince 
Rupert to New York, which is a very reasonable charge considering the distance, 
what would be the charge from Mulgrave to Montreal, a distance of 884 miles, on the 
same basis? 

Q. Of course that opens up another question. We are not saying that you ought 
to be asked to carry it at the same rate, but we are merely asking you to give us the 
information for the purpose of informing the Cor-ittee—A. I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, without going into further details, in answer to this group of ques- 
tions, that I do not know that I can give you any further information about the actual 
operations of the express company. I would suggest that if there is really a question 
in the minds of the Committee as to whether or not the existing rates are fair and 
reasonable, in view of all the circumstances, it might be well to submit the whole 
question to the Board of Railway Commissioners and get a ruling from them on that 
point. 


ation to the Committee, I would like 
f sending’ express from Mulgrave to — 
Montreal_—A. Do I 


t, I cannot give it 


eee ra ee ee 


By Mr. Sinclair: : : 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to possible improvements in the method 
of carrying perishable products such as fish?—A. I think the best azrangement that 
has been made for this fish service is that made by the department three or four years 
ago for a weekly service with the minimum of 10,000 pounds to Montreal—-— & 

Q. But the difficulty we are met with in regard to that is, we are told, 
that the lake fish competes with the eastern sea fish in the Toronto market. We are 
also told by the dealers that our fish from the sea coast arrives in Toronto in such 
bad condition that we will never be able, unless we can make some improvement im 
the condition in which the fish is supplied to that market, to compete with the local 
lake fish. That puts it up to the express companies, to say if they are going to improve 
the service by which the traffic is carried from the seaboard. Is there not some way 
which you can suggest by which that improvement can be brought about?—A. When 
you interrupted me I was going to say that my own view is that the arrangement 
entered into two or three years ago with the Department of Marine and Fisheries for 
the guarantee of 10,000 pounds for a weekly subsidized refrigerator car, which handles 
the fish by express service from Mulgrave to Montreal is really the best arrangement 
that could be made. But in view of the fact that this service was not supported by — 
the fish dealers who were not using it weekly for forwarding their fsh—for purposes 
of their own, which it is not necessary to deal with here, they did not wait for these 
cars—the load in the subsidized car fell below what it was formerly. Now if it is to be 
the policy of the Department, and I am not questioning it, to continue the rebate of — 
one-third of the public express charges on these shipments of fish I should suggest, y 
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respectfully, for the consideration of the Department, that they confine that rebate 
of one-third to the shipments which are made in the car which they provide or may 
arrange to provide. : ‘ 

— © You mean in the Perri ecrator ear?—A. Yes. And if for their own reasons 
shippers prefer not to take advantage of this service, but put their fish in the ordinary 
express car, then they should not get the benefit of that one-third rebate. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. The shippers had to use the ordinary car, there has been no express service 
for a year?—A. There has been no subsidized express refrigerator car service for a 
year. It was taken off, as I understand it, by the Department after making some 
arrangement with the Intercolonial Railway for a freight service. That arrangement 
was not made at our suggestion or with our knowledge. 


: By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You were quite satisfied with that refrigerator car service?—A. We had no 
complaint whatever to make about it. 

Q. I understood that before that car was put on there was a great deal of 
difficulty in negotiating with the Express Company on the matter?—A. It is hardly 
correct to say there was a great deal of difficulty, there were some negotiations with 
us and with the railway people. 

Q. There seemed to be some difficulty in getting it put on?—A. Oh, I think not, 
but whatever the difficulty was it was overcome eventually. Mr. Found went to a 
great deal of trouble and through negotiations brought about conferences between the 
railway and the express companies, and I think that co-operation was obtained. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Why was the service atone ¢_A. JT have not any knowledge as to that, 
we simply received notice that after a certain date the arrangement would not be 
renewed. J think, if I remember rightly, the communication we received stated that 
they had made some arrangement with the railway for a fast freight service. 

Q. Can a fast freight service ever take the place of an express service?—A. Well, 
it has not been usually found as satisfactory; for short distances it might be, but for 
long distances I do not think it will ever be found to be quite so satisfactory. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. A few years ago the express companies of Canada fyled with the Government 
a statement of their earnings for the years then passed. I think that was up to 1912 
and 1913. You might, when you are sending the other information we have asked 
for, bring that statement up to date?—A. You mean the gross earnings? 

Q. The net earnings I think it was?—A. Every express company fyles with the 
Department of Railways and Canals each year a full statement which is published in 
the annual report of the Department. 

: Q. Then the earnings of the express companies will be available to this Com- 
mittee by getting a witness from the Department, unless you wish to give it?-—A. I 
have not anything showing the gross earnings from all sources. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 
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The following statements were fyled by the witness during his examination:— _ 


ae 
Canadian Express Company rebate collected from Government on fish ship- 
ments :— 


EAST. 

. a ee ee hk ha Oki is Bhd $ 4,907 67 
OL ee ee eee 

nee er eee er ee AS ao ORDO OO. oo SO 8,490 89 

De Pe ee eee es Ch. GO pon bd oO OO ob OS 12,682 78 

0B Se en ee eee eee ee m5 BG Oa OO Oo BORO Oo BO 8 9,852 44 

Che eee aac SNM Pc GS Gao go oe 0}. 66 nat 132 

ns ee ee a a a ee i Sea Gabo OG ae  a Oca. 6 a0 8 6,819 27 

19162 CL month) eo eee a eo eto rettiet ott een orto) eee) eR 1Asa 86 


Totals. oo eSB oe or es Sa ee te ere el ele oie) amie sem aa 


WEST. 


pp ee A ee GA ee yee oR oer no oo co Go 65) 0 WE Te 
1915. OG Ae My or ger ine Wa Grige did) oo. to 15,108 88 


1916 (i month) 2200 afew ea 
Total 298, Ml NB ie EE oe ee 


Montrea, Que., February 26, 1916. 
Office of President, Canadian Express Company. 


Express Company and Dominion Express Company, weekly, in subsidized express — 
refrigerator car from Mulgrave and Halifax to Montreal and points west thereof, — 


May 30, 1914, to January 16, 1915—thirty-four weeks :— 
Average per Week. . 


To Montreal— Lbs. Lbs. 
Canadian’ Expressit 0) (Gee eon ee 83,925 ; 2,468 
Dominion: ‘xpress... os ks Ses ee ee 98,389 2,894 

Total’. 0" 9... es Oe eet ee er ne are 182,314— 51°40% 5,362 

To Points West of Montreal— 

Canadian; Express 30> aN.) <3 Go. 1 eee 105,570 3,105 
Dominion (Express. 0. Nees ee a ee 66,481 1,955 
pd Mole UE gee ae re ee a i On as Ga 172,051— 48°60% 5,060 

To Montreal and Points West of Montreal— 

Canadian) Express. 3300 927 fe eee 189,495— 53°47% yt t/5s 
Dominion. Express: 7 fees. oe ee ee ee eer 164,870— 46°53% 4,849 


AUN e Ge 6A Ao Gol oo 60 Ob 3c OF 354,365—100°00% 10,422 


CANADIAN Express Company, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, 
Montreat, QuE., February 26, 1916. 
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Statement showing quantity (in pounds) of fish forwarded by the Canadian 
Express Company and Dominion Express Company, weekly in subsidized express 
refrigerator car from Mulgrave and Halifax to Montreal and points west thereof, 
August 9, 1913, to January 31, 1914—twenty-six weeks. 


To Montreal— 


CAmMaAGiem IDSOSESEL 5 hid bobo BoE eeoe, AiG 
IDOMMUIMNOIN IWEIOHESI6 G5 66 G6 66.660 <o5 
EO belie pape peer eceuk a sh ceni'e 


To Points West of Montreal— 
(Chynaichenn “Ia>soMtciic s 94a. 66. don oleae ria 
Dominion ONG A Ss SS GOR. GEIR 


Motalee. 
To Montreal and Points West of Montreal— 
Canadian Express. . Se a | Rieti at Mites 
Dominion Express. . 


ERO tallisew-wcei sy tes sicidts 7) sic)" tee 


CanapIAN Express Company, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, 
MontreEAL, Que., February 26, 1916. 


Average per Week. 


Lbs. Lbs. 
38,082 1,465 
143,583 5,522 
181,665— 52°58% 6,987. 
84,592 3,253 
79,260 3,049 
163,852— 47°42% 6,302 
122,674— 35°50% 4,718 
222,843— 64°50% 8,571 
345,517—100°00% 13,289 
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House or Commons, 
Room No. 301, 
Fripay, March 8, 1915. 


The Committee resumed at 3.15 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 


Mr. THomas Bryns called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where are you engaged at present, Mr. Binns?—A. I am employed by 
Matthews-Blackwell, Limited, in charge of their fish department. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that firm?—A. A little over four 
years. _ 
Q. Did you have any experience in the fish business before that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where and for how long?—A. I was in Montreal in the fish business for 19 
years. : 

Q. Were you in the wholesale business there?—A. Wholesale and retail. 

Q. And you understand the distribution of sea food, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you get your fresh fish in Ottawa, by express or freight?—A. We 
bring our fresh fish by express frequently, but mostly by freight at this time of year. 
Q. Where do you get it from?—A. This last week we had fresh haddock chiefly 
from Lockeport. 

Q. Do you order your fish direct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sometimes buy from the wholesalers at Montreal?—A. Yes, sometimes, 
and they are shipped direct from the coast. 

Q. There are times, however, when your shipments come from Montreal?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And in such cases there is a local rate superimposed on the through rate to 
Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would involve, I suppose, greater expense to the consumer, would it not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the local rate by express from Montreal to Ottawa per hundred 
pounds?—A. 75 cents. : 

Q. That is three-quarters of a cent per pound?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is exclusive of the weight of the ice in which it is packed?—A. Their rate 
is 60 cents and 25 per cent added. 

Q. What is the freight rate between Montreal and Ottawa on fish?—A. It varies 
sometimes from 24 to 38 cents per hundred pounds on the gross weight. 

Q. You mean the gross weight of the fish, the ice and the box?—A. The package 


~ and everything. 


Q. What is the shrinkage in the weight of fish between the shipper’s weight say at 
Lockeport. or any point in Nova Scotia, and the weight which you get here?—A. On 
fresh fish ? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, it is round 15 per cent. 

Q. Is there a further shrinkage in the weight after you have it exposed for sale 
and before it is sold?—A. Yes. 

Q. About what is the average shrinkage in that respect?—A. Of course, we dc 
not want to keep it any longer than necessary and, on the average, I should think 
it would be five per cent more. 

Q. And is there a loss also in cutting the fish?—A. Yes. 
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Q. What would be the loss occasioned by that?—A. What fish are you referring 

to particularly ? 

O. I oe to cod which you have to cut up and sell as cod steak 1—A. On a steak 
cod of 15 pounds weight there would be a loss possibly of 3.pounds in slicing. | 

Q. Are your premises well equipped for preventing fish from deteriorating after 
getting them here?—A. Yes. - 

Q. What is the loss you experience from deterioration in fish which you have to 
discard?—-A. At this season of the year there is very little, in the summer 1t 1s some- 
times considerable. It depends upon the supply and demand. Of course if there 15,99 
a demand for the fish so that we can sell it quickly, there is very little loss. 

Q. What would you regard the average percentage as being 2—A. Well, 5 per 
cent would cover it. ; i : 

Q. There is then, as I understand it, a shrinkage between the shipper’s weight 
and the weight of the fish on the table of the consumer as follows: First of 15 per 
cent, between shipper, a further shrinkage of 5 per cent in the retailer’s premises, 
and a loss of 5 per cent, making a loss altogether as between the shipper’s weight and 
the retailer’s selling weight of about 25 per cent?—A. That would be a conservative 
estimate. : 

Q. And your premises are well equipped for preserving fish from any deteriora 
tion?—A. Yes. : z i 

Q. Have you more than one store in Ottawa from which you sell fish?—A. We 
have about 12 stores that handle fish. Some of them handle it every Thursday and : 
Friday, and three of them handle fish every day in the week. 

Q. Are they pretty well distributed all over the town?—A. Yes, all over the town 

Q. What is the average cost per parcel for distributing fish?—A. The distribu- 
tion costs us 6 cents per package. 

Q. What is the average weight per package?—A. I could not tell you that because 
in my own store it would be heavy, we do jobbing at the market store, but at the other 
stores it would be small. 

Q. What would be the weight of the package at the other stores?—A. I could 
not tell you that because the other stores are not handling fish only, they handle other 
commodities. i 

Q. And the average cost would be six cents for packages of all kinds?—A. 1 
understand that some days the cost of delivery comes to 30 or 40 cents a package when 
business is light, because our rigs are all there just the same. 

Q. How do you deliver, by automobile or horse team?—A. By horse team mostly, 
and in summer we have the motor truck. ~ 

~ Q. What, in your judgment would tend most towards the reduction of the cost 
of fish to the consumer ?—A. A greater- demand. 

Q. How could that be occasioned?—A. By the very slow process of education. : 

Q. Education, you mean, of the consumer?—A. Yes. 

Q. As to the nutritious properties of fish as food?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that by having demonstration kitchens at important centres in 
Canada where fish could be cooked properly and attractively served, the public 
appetite would be educated up to the use of that food?—A. I scarcely think so. 

Q. A previous witness here said that at the last Toronto Exhibition a restaurant 
at which fish was served had been productive of very good results?—A. I do not doubt 
that. 

Q. In what other way do you think the consumption of sea food could be 
increased ?—A. I think it will take time to get the people educated to the value of 
fish and to let them see that it is at the same time economical. 

Q. You can hardly say that it is economical at present prices, can you?—A. Yes, 
I would say it is but the people do not know it. I bought a turkey this morning which 
cost me $6.30 and I do not consider fish is nearly as expensive as that. 
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By Dr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 


Q. You could buy a whole quintal of codfish for that, enough to keep them going 
‘. ‘for a month?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you consider the quality of fish as you get it here, and deliver to your cus- 
tomers’ homes as being fresh fish?—-A. At the present time we are getting very little 
fresh fish. Last week I had fresh fish from Lockeport and Canso; the Lockeport had- 
dock was line caught and it was away ahead of the other. You cannot always get 
that kind of fish. 

Q. Was it frozen?—A. No, sir, it was eat ‘Here is a telegram I got yesterday 
from Lockeport from a firm with whom I placed an order on the 28th of February. 
“First haddock seven days just in, five cents, wire quantity you want.” 

Q. That means five cents a pound?—A. On the coast, yes. 

Q. What would it cost to land it here in Ottawa?—A. About $1.40 before I can 
open the box. The same man telegraphed a few days ago as follows: ‘“ Have only 
two cases fancy haddock, five cents, weather bad, immediate acceptance.” 

Q. Weather conditions affect the catch of fish?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that reflects itself on the retail market here?—A. Yes. We could use 
more fish if we could get it. 

Q. Is there a demand for fish now on days other than Fridays and fast days?—A. 
Well, not a great demand, without making some special effort. This week we made a 
special effort by advertising special prices for the national fish day. 

Q. Is there any co-operation between the various retailers here in giving their 
orders?—A. No, we all order independently. 

Q. Do you think by co-operating and consolidating your shipments that you could 
lessen the cost of transportation by getting better rates, carload lot rates let us say? 
—A. I do not doubt but what we could, but it would look like a combine, and people 
would get suspicious. 

' Q. Of course, you would not combine as a matter of fact to enhance prices?—A. We 
would combine to save expense. 

Q. Would you feel like telling the Committee what the average profit is here now 
on, say, a hundred pounds of fish?—A. I understand that the expenses of our stores 
‘average about 20 per cent, our overhead expenses. 

Q. That is 20 per cent of the turnover?—A. I am not speaking now of the fish in 
all cases. We have so many meat stores. And I know that many of these stores some 
months do not show a profit at all. My own store generally shows a little profit, but 
not very much. So I presume the profit must be somewhere around 25 per cent. 

Q. Of which 20 per cent goes for overhead charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. Leaving a profit of 5 per cent on the turnover. That is about all you can expect 
under present conditions ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any way whereby conditions can be improved so that the spread 
in price between the cost of fish at the seacoast and the cost to the retailer could be 
reduced ?—A. Well, I think it is a matter for the retailer’s conscience. Many of the 
fish prices now are the same prices the fish was sold at many years ago, and while 
other foods have been going up in price fish has been costing the dealer a little more, 
but he did not put up the price because he was getting a fair price before. 

Q. You were pointing out that there were large overhead charges, expense of 
transportation, and a local rate superimposed upon a through rate; and I asked you 

: _ whether you think there is any way whereby some of that cost could be lessened ?— 
mY A. If we could bring all our fish from the coast by freight instead of by express, we 
would save considerable; but we cannot depend on the freight service. 

: Q. Do you think from what you know of the difficulties of the retail trade that the 
retailers would be willing te get together and consolidate their shipments and bring 
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them up by fast freight?—A. In Montreal, that might be done, but here there is not 
enough demand. Ottawa is a small place in the fish business compared with Montreal. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : : 
Q. Have you any idea of the quantity of fish consumed in the city of Ottawa, | 
from your knowledge or your own business and the business of those similarly engaged? | 
—A. I think we use possibly about 60,000 to 75,000 pounds on an average per month 
of fish of all kinds, that is the fish we buy by the pound, not such things as kippers 
bought by the box. 
Q. Are you the largest fish men here Pests I think so, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who else are engaged in the trade here?—A. M. Lapointe has a store similar ie 
to ours on the market, and there are certain men who are in the business just in the 
winter, just jobbers. : 
Q. How much of the quantity of fish which you told Dr. Chisholm you sold per — 
month, comes from the seacoast, or is what you might call salt water fish?—A. Our 
main item just now is halibut, and possibly salmon from the Pacific coast. We usea 
certain amount of lake fish. But that depends on the season of the year. In the 
summer-time we use more lake fish than sea fish. ; ‘ 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 

Q. Which is the more popular fish?—A. The most popular fish is halibut, because 
it is so convenient to handle. 

Q. Is salt water fish more popular-in your market than fresh fish?—A. I might 
say that down in Montreal my experience was that sea fish was the main item. .In ; 
Toronto lake fish is the main item. In Ottawa at some seasons of the year we use 
more lake fish. At this season we use more sea fish. 

Q. You said you could handle more fresh fish?—A. That is fresh haddock and 
cod. 

Mr. W. A. Founp: That is during the winter season. You can get all the fresh 
fish you want in the summer. 

The Wirness: At this time of the year there are very few engaged in sea fishing. 


Ny 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 7 f 

Q. Do you buy all your fish directly from the fisherman or from the fish dealers 
on the coast ?—A. Not from the fishermen. 

Q. You deal with the trader on the coast?—A. We deal with the man-who buys 
from the fisherman at the coast. Wery few of these fishermen ship direct, practically 
none. 

Q. There are no wholesale fish houses in Ottawa?—A. Well, we claim to be 
wholesale. oi 

Q. I gathered that you were in the retail trade?—A. Wholesale and retail. We 
try to buy as near direct as possible in all cases. 


By Mr. Clements: 
Q. Do you purchase your Pacific fish direct?—A. The frozen, yes; the fresh 
Pacific fish, no. We could not use it in sufficient quantity. 1t comes to Montreal 
summer, and we get a supply from there, and sometimes from Toronto. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 

Q. Do you deliver all your goods to the homes of your customers?—A. Yes, sit, a 

we deliver all over the city. i aa 
Q. You do not deliver at the counter at all?—What I mean is you do not have — 
two prices?—A. No, sir. Our advertisement usually eays: “ Four deliveries daily.” 
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~Q. Do you handle salt fish at all?—A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. What classes of salt fish?—A. The mnost we handle are the package goods, such 
as the Acadia and the Pilot; a certain amount of green cod and a certain amount of 
salt mackerel and salt Meese 

Q. Is theré an increasing demand for that class of fish in Qttawa?—A. I think 
there has been an increasing demand this winter, although last winter we had an 
exceptional demand on account of the operations of the Associated Charities, who used 
_ salt cod. That made an increased demand for the time being. 
—- Q. Do you buy that fish direct from the people who put it up+—A. Not always, 
no; usually uot. 

Q. Where do you make your purchases of salt fish?—A. For instance, to-day I 
pee some from Mr. Loggie, which he has in Montreal now. 

~ Q. What kind would that be?’—A. Green cod. The package goods we buy direct 

from the coast. 

Q. With whom do ‘you principally deal at the Atlantic coast?—A. The salt cod 
we get from the Maritime Fish Corporation—Robins, Jones & Whitman’s product 
handled by the Maritime Fish Corporation. 


; By Mr. Turgeon: 

Q. Do you handle a large quantity of green cod in Montreal?—A. Yes, 

Q. Do you handle any green cod in winter-time?’—A. Yes. 

Mr. Founp: Will you tell the committee what has been the increase in the con- 
sumption of fish in Ottawa, that is, taking the present and comparing it with five 
" ~ years ago? 
A The Witness: I could not do that, but in 1915 we handled over 100,000 pounds — 
more than in 1914. That is fresh fish, leaving out of consideration herring, kippers 

and so on, in which there has also been a big increase. 


-Mr. Founp: That is, you say there has been a steady growth all along the line. 
The Witness: Yes, a very steady growth. 


By the Chairman: 


if. Q. What is the quantity of the fish you bring in by fast freight in the summer 

_ time?—A. We do not bring in very much by fast freight, that is fresh fish, because 
of the delay. J might say that a few weeks ago I was bringing some stock into Mont- 
“real, which reached there in the afternoon and got here the next morning before 10 
o'clock. This week I received stock from Montreal which had been four days on the 
ue > owing to the storm. We eannot depend on the freight. 

: Q. You could in summer-time, so far as blockades were concerned, could you 
see Yes. 

Q. Only then there might be a blockade of traftic?—A. Yes. : 
ai Q. Suppose the shipment of fish from Mulgrave to Montreal occupied 56 hours 
| and then probably six hours longer from Montreal to Ottawa, and the fish were pro- 
ne perly iced, it should reach you in good condition, should it not?—A. Yes, except in 
exceptionally hot weather. 

- Q. You produce a copy of an advertisement which you had inserted in the Ottawa 
papers, advertising February 29 as “ Candda’s Fish Day?”—A. Yes. It appeared 
in the three English papers and the French paper Le Temps. 
eae Q. In that advertisement appears a list of the varieties of fish which you handle 
and the price in each case?—A. The price in each case. 

___ Q. Did you have all these varieties of fish in stock at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In sufficient quantities to be able to supply the demand?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the prices you give here are the prices you charge your customers?—A. 
Yes, sir. I might say that the French paper advertised our oysters at 30 cents a 
uart, and we had to stand by that price too. 
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By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 
Q. Were those special prices for that day?—A. Yes, sir.. 


By the Chairman: 4 

Q. They were special prices with the view of advertising fish?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you find there was a pretty good demand?—A. We had a splendid i 

T don’t think the trade in general did. - 

Q. You do not think the fish trade in general had a splendid domsdd om No, si, 

only our own stores. pi 
Q.. And that was the result of this advertising?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : : 
The advertising on that day?—A. We had been advertising for some days ahead 
of that through our stores. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. This was frozen fish you were advertising?—A. Except fresh caught dens 

Q. With the exception of fresh caught haddock which was advertised at 8 cents a 
pound the other was frozen fish?—A. Yes, sir. a 
Q. Do you sell the fish prepared for the table or in its round state?—A. The fis b 

in its round state except the soles. In the case of the soles we just trim the fins off. — 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. These prices seem to be very reasonable. I see mackerel advertised at 8 cents 
a pound. What kind of mackerel are those?—A. Those are Atlantic mackerel. ; 
Q. Not bloaters or anything of that sort?—A. No. 
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By the Chairman: + 


Q. How do these prices compare with your general tariff. Are they higher or 
lower ?—A. Those are lower, those are special prices. : 
Q. How much are they below the ordinary prices?—A. Well, halibut we hav 
advertised at 124 cents and our ordinary price is 15 cents; salmon 15 cents, and we 
charge in the ordinary way 20 cents. . 
Q. That is Pacific Coast salmon?—A. Yes, sir. Trout 12% cents, our retail pric 
is ordinarily 15 cents; whitefish 8 cents—well, that varies all the way from 124 to e e 
cents. Pickerel 10 cents, our standard price this winter has been 123 cents retail 
Qualla salmon 10 cents; we usually retail that for 123 cents. Fresh caught haddock 
- retailed at 8 cents in this special case, but 10 cents has been the usual price for ha 
dock in the winter, although in summer it is less. Sole 7 cents, but that is a special 
price. Our ordinary price has been around 10 cents, but some of the stores charge 125 
cents. 
Q. These prices are from 25 to 30 per cent below the prices you generally charge 
—A. Yes. We have tried on other occasions to separate the fish sales from the Frida i. 
sale by having our prices lower, but it did not seem to take. i 
Q. Do you not think it is possible by a campaign of education such as I allu 
to a'moment ago, to create a demand for fish all the year round, week in and wee 
out, instead of it being largely limited to Fridays and fast days?—A. We are haat 
to do that. : 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. Do you not think the increase in the price of beef and other meats has had 
good deal to do with increasing the market for fish?—A. Quite likely. Of course, yol 
understand the firm I am connected with is a packing-house concern, but they a 


quite prepared to allow me to make the price as reasonable as possible. They prefe 
volume to profit. Ee 


Witness discharged. ie 
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Mr. W. 8. Strout, President, Dominion Express Company, Montreal, called, 
sworn and examined. 


Mr. Strout: Mr. Chairman, before answering any questions I would like to make 


this statement. I have read the evidence of the gentlemen who preceded me in this 


inquiry, with the exception of that of Mr. Pullen, whose testimony was not printed in 


_ time for me to secure it. I have also had a talk with Mr. Pullen, not only with a view 


to discussing what evidence he gave, but also to show how far he thought we could go 
in meeting the wishes of the fishing industry in connection with the matter of rates, 
accommodation and facilities, and it seems to me that if you would allow me to make 
a little explanation as to the basis upon which our express rates are made, possibly it 
would save time in the end, and you would better appreciate the position of, the express 
companies in the matter of rates, because I can see or believe, that there is a wrong 


- impression along that line in the minds of the general public. 


The Cuamman: Is it the pleasure of the Committee that Mr. Stout shall bave the 
privilege of prefacing his evidence by a very brief statement? 


Carried. 


The CuHamman: Will you please make your statement as briefly as you can, as 
we want to keep the record down to as narrow a compass as possible. 


Witness: Well, I might say that express rates are based not on the value of the 
product carried but rather upon the service which is rendered. It is not the purpose 
of any railway company to encourage any more express traffic than is necessary to the 
general interest of the public; neither is it the purpose of any express company to com- 
pete with the railroads for traffic that might be handled to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic on a freight train. The express business is to expedite business and the rates which 
we charge are for the dispatch and the personal service which is rendered in connection 
with it. The Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing the rates which have been 


established in the United States gave this subject very careful consideration and, Iam 
_ told, that it was a more puzzling subject to them than any other subject that has come 


before them. I have here a pamphlet issued by the American Express Company and it 
gives extracts from the testimony of Mr. W. A. Ryan who was the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission expert before the Tennessee Railroad Commission in connection 
with the proposition to have the State Commissions adopt in their interstate tariffs the 
interstate basis so as to have uniformity. Mr. Ryan says: “ In entering into the ques- 
tion of the express rate we find no recognized basis for express transportation rates.” 
The testimony had been offered to the Commission going to show that between two and 
three times the first class freight rate would be a fair basis for express rate, but the 
Commission found after extensive investigation that such basis would not produce a 
rate that would be sufficient or satisfactory-to the express companies and decided that 
the basis should include three elements: first, transportation, that is payment to tlee 
railway company for the rail haul and allowance for the car in transit; second, the rail- 


‘way terminal service, allowance for the railway terminals and for the express terminal 


service other than the pickup and delivery, that is the waggon service; and third, the 


' pickup and delivery. They arrived at the rail haul part of the rate as approximately 


15 cents for each 50 miles per zone 1, to which was added at that time 25 cents per 
hundred pounds for the rail terminal, and these two factors equalled approximately 
double the first class freight rates for the same distances. The service was treated as 
if performed by one agent, that is to say, the Commission deal with the question as if it 


were dealt with by one agency instead of by a railway company and an express com- 
_ pany, as is generally the case in the United States. The charge for terminal service, 


waggon and delivery, was put.down at 20 cents per shipment, or 20 cents per hundred 


pounds where the shipment happened to te 100 pounds weight or more. I might say 
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A 
that in a recent decision of the Commission they have reversed these charges, the e 
have transposed the charges of 25 and 20 cents, the effect of which was to give the 
express companies an increase of 34 per cent in their earnings; and if you gentleme 
have given any attention, which I doubt very much, because I do not suppose you a 
interested in the revenue of the express companies, you would have noticed that they 

had all lost money until this revision was made. The increase of 33 per cent did no 
increase the cost very much to the individual shipper, but on the aggregate earning: 
it made a very material difference to the express companies in their earnings. Th 
effect of the decision adopted by the Interstate Commission was that if you took 
any express rate for 100 pounds and deducted 25 cents, the remainder is approximat 

double the first-class freight rate between the same two points. Mr. Ryan was asked 
why double first-class freight rates and not double commodity rates were adopted, and 
he said because they concluded that a fair basis was double first-class freight rates 
That is all I am going to give you from Mr. Ryan. I would say that in the express 
business under ordinary conditions there should be only one classification, that is 
there should be-only one rate. It does not cost the express company any less to carry 
one hundred pounds of fish between Mulgrave and Toronto than it does to carry the 
same quantity of silk, except the difference in insurance, to the nominal amount of $50. 
IT do not just know who is entitled to the credit for it, I think it is the Canadian 
Pacifie railway, the first intimation I received of it was from that company, which in — 
their desire to encourage agriculture and the settlement of the country, agreed in the — 
very early stage of our arrangements with them to accept 33 per cent less from the t 
express companies for the carriage of agricultural products than they did for merchan- — 
dise. So you have two classes and the difference in the rate, or the cost to the express — 
company on merchandise, and what is generally classed as general snee‘al in which fish 
was intended to be included, is 20 per cent, or less than 20 per cent—if you examine — 
the tariff of rates which has been approved by the Railway Commission you will find — 
that the rates for agricultural products is approximately 20 per cent less than the 
rate for merchandise. The tariff on fish is on a little lower basis generally than on 
the farm products. That can be explained in this way: Coming east around the north 
shore of Lake Superior where we had a long stretch of a thousand miles where nobody 
lived but a few fishermen, we attempted to build up some traffic, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the railway company we were able to put in rates there that enabled those 
shippers to sell their products in Toronto, Montreal and eastern points in competition 
with Georgian Bay and Lake Erie shippe-s which at that time wer> plentiful. That 
accounts for the fact that these rates are less than for agricultural products. When 
we opened in St. John, N.B.—I don’t know how long ago 


Mr. Vicker: Twenty-seven years. 


The Wirness: All the fresh fish, I think, came from Portland. The rate from 
Portland was 80 cents and the duty half a cent. Our traftie was very light, and we 
met that rate by making a rate of $1.30 from St. John, and that formed a basin 
rate from the Maritime Provinces. In British Columbia and the prairie provine 
the rates are governed largely by rates similar to those charged in the United Stat 
for similar distances; and from Manitoba to eastern points they are in line, or in fair 
proportion, to rates established from Lake Superior. Now we have in Canada thr 
standard mileage bases approved by the Board of Railway Commissioners. One is 
the rate east of Sudbury; the other is the rate west of Sudbury to the Mountains; ant 
the third is the rate in the Mountain Section, and they are known as Seales “A.” 
“B” and “C.” Scale “B” which is the section between Sudbury and the Mow 
tains, is 39-7 per cent over the rates east of Sudbury. Scale “©,” which is the: Mou 
tain Section is 29-3 per cent over Scale “B,” and 78-6 per cent over “A.” Thos 
differences in the rates are due to the difference in the cost of handling business i 
the several sections. me : 
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 Q. Is that to Montreal?—A. That is the mileage scale of rates applying within 
hese sections. The average of the first-class freight rate to all of the express rates, 
assuming that we might have a shipment of one hundred pounds moved between each 
_ two zones, or two points, is 49-89 per cent, that is to say that the express rates on the 
whole are only slightly more than double the first-class freight rate throughout 
Canada, and that is less than the Interstate Commerce Commission basis, which gives 
double the first-class freight rate plus 25 cents per shipment, or for 100 pounds 25 
cents per 100 pounds. The average fish freights, in less than carloads, from St. John, 
Digby, Halifax and Mulgrave collectively, carried on a net weight basis, is 61 per cent of 
merchandise rate and, 86-4 per cent of Scale “ N,” which is the farm products rate which 
_ I mentioned before. If we add 25 per cent for box and ice, or tare, which is the practice 
throughout Canada, except on the Atlantic coast, and throughout the United States, 
the rate would be 48-2 per cent of merchandise rate, and 69-1 per cent of Scale “ N.” 
From Vancouver, on L.C.L. lots the fish rate is 74-6 per cent of the merchandise rate. 
On the Pacifie coast, 25 per cent is added for tare, and that is included in this figure. 
The ©. L. rate is 54-1 per cent of the merchandise rate. To go into the details of 
your eastern traffic, if you wish it, from Mulgrave the fish rate on net weight, which 
is the practise, is 54-7 per cent of the merchandise rate, and 78-7 per cent of Scale 
“N,” the Farm Products rate. If 25 per cent is added for box and ice, or tare, the 
rate is 43-8 per cent of Merchandise rate and 62-9 per cent of Scale “N.” In the 
same way from Halifax, on net weight it is 60-8 per cent of Merchandise and 87-2 of 
Scale “N.” If 25 per cent is added for tare it is 48-6 per cent oe Merchandise and 
69-7 per cent of Scale “N.” From Digby on net weight it is 67-3 per cent of Mer- 
chandise and 94-4 per cent of Scale “N.” With 25 per cent added ree tare, it 1s 53-8 
per cent of Merchandise and 75-5 per cent of Scale “N.” From St. John, on net 
weight it is 62-8 per cent on Merchandise and 86-8 per cent on Scale “ N,” and with 
25 per cent added for tare it is 50:3 per cent of Merchandise and 69-4 per cent of 
Seale “N.” From Vancouver, on less than earload shipments, with 25 per cent 
added for tare, which is the rule there, it is 65-5 per cent of Merchandise, and 90-7 
per cent of Scale “N.” Now I would like to say that we find that while the rule is 
to add 25 per cent for box and ice, I do not think there is a single shipment where 25 
per cent covers the tare. We had some shipments weighed yesterday at Montreal and 
on February 29 at Mulgrave, four of them. The aggregate weight was 1,230 pounds, 
_ destined to Stellarton, Moncton, Levis and Montreal. Some of these points are fairly 
close, and some are more than the average distance. Montreal is a little more than 
> the average: distance. There was 700 pounds net of fish on which they paid freight. 
_ There was 530 pounds of tare, being 76 per cent. If.that had been billed at the gross 
weight which you pay for when you ship by ordinary freight, you get it on the basis 
of 13-2 per cent of the Merchandise rate. From Halifax we had on the same date 
two shipments to Wolfville and Springfield. The gross weight was 280 pounds, the 
tare 80 pounds, or 40 per cent of tare. The average rate on the net weight is 60-8 
per cent of Merchandise; with 40 per cent of tare, it was 36-48 per cent of Merchan- 
- dise. Now I would like to give you some comparisons of rates on fresh fish from 
Halifax with rates from Boston for similar distances. ~ 


By te Chairman: 


- Q. How would it be to hand that in in the form of a schedule?—A. I intend to 
lace this schedule in your hands. 

_ Q. It would give us more time to digest it. We would much rather have you do 
other witnesses have done, hand it in to be attached along with your evidence as a 
document which you verify. We can study it then at our leisure——A. It is my inten- 
on to leave that with you, in fact, I intended to hand it to you when I started. 
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Q. We want to give the evidence in as small compass as possible because if 
assumes a too bulky form we will not read it ourselves and nobody else will read it. 
Now, please continue your statement. A. The average schedule of passenger train or 
express train service on the Canadian Pacific railway, with which I have made com- 
parisons and which I think will apply to other first-class roads, is 215 per cent of the 
average freight train service, that is, on the present time cards. In the summer time 4 
I think that the discrepancy as between freight and express trains would be greater. — 

A reference has been made in the evidence given here to the unloading in transit, — 
and apparently in connection with that there is a misapprehension in the minds of some 
gentlemen, which I would like to correct. I have here a supplement No. 7 to L.C.0. 
No. C..1183, O.R.C. No. 1797, dealing with the question of unloading in transit. I 
have no objection to leaving this with the Committee, rather than read it all, but 1 _ 
would like to say that it permits the unloading in transit at two points, and not at 
three points, as has been stated. 

Mr. Founp: It is three points if you consider the final point also. 


The Witness: It may be unloaded at two intermediate points. That is the way 
in which it was spoken of before the Committee. Now, this reads :— 


“Carload shipments of fish from points in Idaho, Montana, Oregon or — 
Washington to points in the States shown herein (except California) may be 
opened and partially unloaded at not more than two intermediate points through 
which the car must pass en route from initial point of shipment to final destina- 
tion. . An additional charge of $5 must be made for each such partial unloading. — 
Tf desired, fish unloaded at intermediate points, under this rule, will be delivered : 
by the Express Company to one or more local addresses for an additional charge 
of 15 cents per 100 pounds on the net weight of the fish so delivered. 4 

The above rule, insofar as it applies to carloads of fish, is issued in com- 
pliance with order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Investigation and — 
Suspension Docket No. 391 of date October 13th, 1914. 


I think you will find this was done because of this circumstance: My understand- — 
ing is, I cannot state it for a fact, that there was some one company in the days of — 
competition when there were no National Commissions to regulate these matters, — 
offered it as an inducement and having continued it for a considerable time were — 
required to keep it up. . 


By the Chairman: ; 8 


Q. Would your company consider doing that?—A. Yes, we will consider it, but 
we do not think it is quite fair to us, practically giving the shippers of less than car 
load lots the benefit of the carload lot rate. 

Q. What objection would you have to that as long as you get your carload?—A 
What is the objection then to having a less than carload lot rate if you are going to 
make a distributing car, and give the people the benefit of a carload lot rate? 

Q. There is just this reason: Fish has to be handled rapidly ‘and distribute 
economically, and it is only by doing these two things that we can succeed in develop- 
ing this industry in a country such as Canada, whose long lines run east and west, 
and getting our sea coast fish into the interior markets. I do not want to make a 
speech at this juncture, but I must say that the transportation companies of this 
country have been generously bonused by the people of Canada, and none more 3 
than the great Transcontinental railway with which your company is so closely identi- 
fied. We think now that when we ask you to consider the interests not only of the 
producers of fish but of the consumers as well, and when we can show you, as we ¢a 
by the evidence of men who have preceded you, that fish when carried by fast freigh 
does not reach the consumer in prime condition, we do think we have an argum 
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_ which is absolutely unanswerable in favour of your running a car to be opened in 


transit or, as some have described it, a pedlar car.—A. I do not want to argue about 


the bonus part of your remarks. I do not think it applies to the Dominion Express 
» Company—I won’t say the Canadian Pacific are not under any obligations—because 
_ the express end of the railway is managed, maintained and operated, and has always 
been so, as a Separate orgnization, and stands on its own feet. 

Q. Stands on its own feet because it makes money?—A. I beg your pardon: I 
will show you a little later on that we are not making money. 

Q. Have you got any figures which will show what the quantity of fish was which 
was carried from the Atlantic coast to Montreal by your company in the year 1907?—A. 
No, not the quantity, nothing for 1907. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee what the earnings were in that year?—A. No. 

Q. Can you for the year 1915 give us that information?—A. Yes, I can show the 
earnings but not the quantity. In 1915 the earnings of the company were $57,247.77 
from 56 shipping points. 

Q. On fresh and frozen fish?—A. I don’t imagine we carry any frozen fish; it 
would be fresh and cured fish. 

Q. Mildly cured fish, that is finnan haddies?—A. Yes, sir 
Q. Has the quantity of fish carried increased between 1907 and 19152—A. I am 

unable to say. 

Q. Do you know whether or not more cars or messengers are required because of 
any iucrease in that class of traffic?—A. I will let Mr. Vickers answer that question 
so far as the eastern division is concerned. (To Mr. Vickers): How is that Mr. 
Vickers ? 

Mr. Vickers: We require extra assistance on account of distributing. 

The Witness: And more car space? 

Mr. Vickers: And more ear space, yes. 


Q. What is the carload express rate on fish, for mildly cured fish, from Halifax, 
Mulgrave, and St. John, to Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver?—A. There 
are no carload receipts in fish—I have never been offered a carload. 


By Mr. Found: 


Q. You say you were never offered a carload? Was not a carload carried by your 
company irom Lockeport two years ago?—A. There might have been an isolated case, 
but I can say that we have never been asked to give a carload rate or that a carload 
rate was called for. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing that different shippers were to consolidate their shipments in one 
car would you consider the question of giving a carload rate?—A. I am not prepared 
to answer that—or rather I would say that we would consider it, yes, but I am not 
prepared to say that we would give it. 

Q. Before whom would you have to place that question, or when could you give 
an answer to a question of that kind?—A. That is a question which requires some 
~ consideration. I am not prepared to say what we would do. It is a departure from an 

established rule, not only in the matter of fish, but it is a rule that has a bearing on 
a large amount of traffic. « 

Q. Does it cost you any more to carry it because the load is composed of indi- 

vidual packages?—A. If itis loaded by the shippers at one time or without handling, 


or without additional wagon service, it would not cost any more. It depends upon the 
conditions under which you get it. 


Q. ‘Would it be feasible to have the car opened. in transit if you gave carload 
oe ¢—A. It is fossible, yes. 
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Q. At say, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto; Toronto being the last point 
From what point do you propose to start this car? 

Q. Say any point in the Maritime Provinces on your line, or on any connecting 
line, say St. John, as an illustration?—A. If the car started at St. John it is practic- 
able to make an opening at Montreal, but not Kingston, as the car does not pass 
through Kingston on the way to Toronto. 

Q. What large centres does it pass through on its an to Toronto, other than 
Kingston ?—A. Well, I suppose the largest mass IBAe is Cobourg or Belleville. Our main 
line does not go to Kingston. 

Q. It passes close, does it not?—A. It passes some twenty miles away from King- 
ston. : 

Q. You are not in a position to say to-day whether your company would consider 
either the granting of a carload rate, or the prov iding for opening of the car in transit? 
—A. With regard to the opening of the car in transit to which you are referring, I do 
not quite understand what you mean. Do you intend to provide that the owner or 
the consignee shall load and unload his fish, that the opening of the car shal! not 
impose any labour on the express company, and that it shall not impose handling or 
a delivery service? 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. At what points in the east do you do Sse 2— A. Practically at all points; 
there are some few points we do not touch. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You say that the reason there had been no carload rate on fish from the Atlan- 
tic coast to Montreal was because you never had a request to make such a rate?—A, 
I do not know of any case where we have been offered a carload, or that we were 
informed that anybody as much as wished to ship a carload. 
Q. Can you tell the committee by what process they will be able to Jearn the deci- 
sion of your company on that score?—A. As to making a lower rate for a carload than 
the present rate ? 
Q. Yes?—A. I would say without any hesitation that we cannot pare any lower — 
rate for any quantity of fish that is now offering. You have now a lower rate for less 
' than carloads than should have been given for carload rate. . : 
Q. How does the rate from the east campare with the rate from the west, the 
Pacific rate, for example, on halibut?—A. Those are ecarload. 
@: You have given us the less than carload rates from the east, show us what 
is the carload rate?—A. The carload rate from what point in the east? : 
Q. I am speaking of the carload rate from St. John to Montreal. You tell me — 
that your rate now is lower than what should be the carload rate. I am now asking 
if you will tell us what the carload rate is from the east so as to get it on the record. 
What is the rate between St. John and Montreal?—A. Well, I have handed you a 
statement giving that; there are rates from St. John to each of the different repre- 
sentative points between Montreal and Windsor. The rate from St. John to Montreal 
is $1.30. 
Q. And what is it to Windsor?—A. $2. 
Q. Now then what is the rate say from Vancouver to Montreal?—A. On less than 
earload lots ?— 
Q. No, on carload lots; I want your carload rate?—A. $3. 
Q. And what is it from Vancouver to Boston?—A. $3. 
Q. And to Now York?—A. $3. . . 
Q. Well, how is it that those rates were so much lower than the westbound rates 
—A. The rate was made by the railways for passenger train movement. 
Q. Your rates from the east are made for passenger train movement too, are they 
not?—-A. Yes. When we were opening up at Vancouver it was nécessary to meet that 4 
rate. 
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Q. Then it is simply a matter of competition?—A. It is a competitive rate. 

Q. Does it pay ?—A. I do not think it does. 

Q. Have you any figures to show whether it does or does not?—A. I have not. 

Q. And if it does not pay, you have to make up what you lose in the operation of 
that service, if you can, by imposing higher rates on some other parts of the service, I 
suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then in order to account for this great discrepancy between your rate from 
Vancouver to Montreal, Boston and New York, we have merely to look at the rates 
between points on the Atlantic, and points like Montreal or Windsor, Ont.?—A. I do 
not think it can be said that the rates on fish contribute anything to the deficit on the 
movement of fish from the Pacific coast in carloads to New York, or Boston or 
Montreal. 

Q. I am not speaking of fish alone, but of rates on all classes of traffic from the 
east?—A. Whenever you make a rate on any class of traffic, or in any' district, that is 
less than the cost of the service, it has to be made up in some other district, as a matter 
of business. 

Q. Because you have a competitive rate from the Pacific coast, and it is what you 
regard as an unduly low rate, the rates in other parts of your system are necessarily 
- made higher?—A. Yes, if the fish is carried at a loss it would undoubtedly be. I would 
like to say that at the time the Canadian Pacific railway decided to meet that rate from 
Vancouver to Boston, or apply the same rate from Vancouver as was applied from 
Seattle to Boston, the complement of our trains was about six cars, and it was con- 
templated that that car could be hauled without adding materially, if at all, to the 
expense of the movement of that train. The Canadian Pacific Railway under its con- 
tract with the Dominion Express Company cannot haul freight on a passenger train. 
The consequence was that the business was handled by the express company at the 
rate named for freight service in the United States on passenger train movement, and 
the earnings were divided between the express company and the railway company in 
the ordinary course and subject to the general conditions of the contract. The busi- 
ness of the railway in general has grown to that extent that sometimes the movement 
of a car now means a second section of the train, and that is why it is important to get 
the traffic in fish. But it is a dificult matter to calculate any one class of traffic and 
figure out exactly what it costs you; you can only get at the averages. 

Q. You still do business at that rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would not, of course, consider giving it up unless you were obliged 
to by reason of competition ?—A. It is a difficult matter, after you have had business 
for a period of twenty years, to let go of it. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage to the express companies to have shipments of 
fish go forward in carload lots, for the reason that no special messengers in charge 
would be required?—A. You mean without any opening in transit? 

Q. Yes——A. And to be handled by the shipper ‘and consignee at point of ship- 
ment and terminal, thus saving the company any terminal expense? 

Q. I mean to go forward in precisely the same way as shipments do now2—A. The 
express companies perform the waggon service some little advantage, it is not a great’ 
advantage, the difference’in what you would pay for the cost of handling at the way 
stations. 

Q. Then it would not be of sufficient advantage to make it an element in the 
formation of the rate?—A. It is customary to make a lower rate for carloads than for 
less than carloads, provided ‘your less than carload rate is on a fair basis. 

Q. Has your company ever considered the suggestion of partitioning off a section 
of your express cars that can be cooled with refrigeration, for the carrying of fish?—A, 
Yes, sir, we have given it very careful consideration on several occasions. 

Q. And what is the conclusion at which your experts have arrived?—A. I won’t 
say they are experts.” But it is a difficult matter to deal with. 
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Q. What are the objections to it as nearly as you have learned?—A. It involve 
the placing of a permanent partition in the car, with a door of the refrigerator ca 
type, so that access to that end is possible from the other end if necessary ; and th 
strengthening of the springs on that end of the car to carry the additional load 
because if you put a super-load in one end of the car without a corresponding balanc- — 
ing on the other end, your car is going to tilt, and it is not a safe running car from 
an operating point of view. But I am told it is mechanically possible to make such | 
a car, and that by building, or rebuilding, cars for the purpose it would be practicable — 
to run a car in that way. a 

Q. Would your company be disposed to do that in order to encourage this traffic— 
A. We are, and while I have not asked the railway company if they will incur that 
expense, I think they will. They are quite as anxious as we are to do all that is 
possible in this matter. 

Q. Would that involve any reclassification of the rate?—A. Oh, no. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. That would be a matter for the railway company to do?—A. We would have — 
to arrange with the railway to provide us with the cars to suit the requirements. They 
tell me mechanically it is a possible thing to do, and probably from an operating point 
it could be accommodated. But it has this disadvantage: we practically have to work 
very much the same as working two cars, because this refrigerator end of the car 
would be practically shut off from the main body of the car. We might have some 
difficulty, such as was spoken of by Mr. Byrne the other day, in his reference to a cold 
storage plant which would admit a freight car, he could not insulate so big an affair; 
and it may be difficult to insulate that compartment as thoroughly as we wish. We 
do not know how far we can go; it has never been tried. I may say that I discussed 
this question with Mr. Gutelius, General Manager of the Government railways, last 
night, and he told me that the new ears which the Government is building are built — 
upon the plans of the standard ear of the Dominion Express Company, and that means 
that there are no heating pipes in the ends of the cars; but all the heating pipes 
are between the two side doors, so that there is a cool end in the car. Then there is an 
opening in the cars, near the floor, in which you can raise a slide to let in air, if that 
will answer your purpose. JI am told it would be practicable—but there may be some 
little difficulty to overeome—to put in a bunker for ice, if ice is wanted in the summer. 
The old cars of the Government railways are being remodelled, and the pipes are being 
taken out of the ends of the car and concentrated in the centre. That is done at our 
request. There is another difficulty: it is a little difficult to maintain or keep a certain 
number of cars absolutely on one run. Shortages in equipment sometimes occur 
because of increased movement in some direction, and cars get shifted off. There 
would always be that danger, that while we provide sufficient cars to meet that tratiic, 
it is possible that, when you have a considerable shipment to make, that car will not — 
be there,—unless you make all the cars like that; and we could not. 

Q. This matter of subdivision in the express car for the purpose of carrying fish 
in summer and winter has been under cénsideration, and -you are inclined to think 
that your company will consider it favourably ’—A. We feel quite confident they will 
do what they can in that direction. : 

Q. The shippers and wholesalers have stated that they regard it as an element of 
the successful working out of the business of transporting fish in good condition?— — 
A. Yes. I would like to say right here, that at the present time on shipments from _ 
other than points east of New Glasgow, or rather from points exclusive to the Govern- _ 
ment railways, that we use the same style of a car on sections. We have had no com- 
plaints about the condition of fish, except the Atlantic fish. Now, is that because of — 
a lack of proper facilities, or is it due to other causes over which the express com- 
panies have no control? 
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- Mr. Founp: Would you kindly repeat that? 


The Witness: I say that the same style of car is now used by us on the lines of 
_the Canadian Pacific from Halifax, Digby, St. John, and St. Andrews, as we use 
throughout the country on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway, that fish is 

earried all over the country by us, and that we have no complaints about the condi- 

tion of that commodity except in regard to the Atlantic fish. 


t] 
Mr. Founp: But is it not a fact that the shipments from the west are prac- 
tically all in carload lots and refrigerator cars, whereas in the case of the Atlantie 
Coast it is not so? 


The Witness: No, Mr. Found, the carload business is the small part of the 
business in any district. 


Mr. Founp: Are there any shipments from the west coast to points east of Win- 
nipeg that are not shipped in carloads? 


The Wirness: No, I do not think any shipments in less than carload lots are 
made east of Winnipeg. It is 1,400 miles from Vancouver to Winnipeg. 


Mr. Founp: The fish coming to Winnipeg from the west comes in carloads, 
doesn’t it? 


The Wirness: I think it does, but I could not say positively. 
Mr. Founp: It certainly has for these last few years. 


The Witness: Of course packages running all the way from 25 pounds up are 
being shipped from Vancouver all over the prairie provinces. 

Let me ask what about your Lake Superior fish? We have been carrying that 
fish ever since the railway was opened in 1885-6. Mr. James said here the other day 
that he received his lake fish in good condition. Mr. Binns knows about the Lake 
Superior fish trade. He can tell you all about it, and I would be glad if he would do 
so. We have not had any complaints about Lake Superior fish. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. Is it your idea that the fish from the east is not put into your cars in first- 
elass condition?—A. No, doctor, I am not saying that, I do not know, but what I do 
not understand is this: That we have had complaints about the fish from the Atlantic 
Coast not coming in good condition and where we have exactly similar facilities and 
accommodation in other parts of the country, we have no complaints. Whose fault 
that is, I do not pretend to say. I would like to know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The evidence we have had here has been to the effect that the fish is well 
packed in ice when it leaves Mulgrave for Truro where the shipments may be consoli- 
dated in one car, but that when the commodity reached Montreal, or points west of 
Montreal, the ice had melted leaving the fish, as one witness expressed it, high and 
dry. In other words, the fish is exposed to heat in winter because of the necessity for 
making the car habitable for the messenger or whoever is in charge, and in summer 
it is exposed to the rays of the sun. That is the reason why demands are being made 
for some improvements or alterations in the ear which will enable the fish to be car- 
ried without deterioration—A. An express car is made up for all kinds of goods. 
We have got fruit that has to be kept from the frost, we have got fish that has to be 
kept cool, and other things necessitating various degrees of temperature in a car 90 
by 9, and 10 or 8 overhead. It is not an easy matter to accommodate everything. 
‘ We have succeeded fairly well by putting the fish in the far end of the car with open- 
ings on the sides to let in the air in the cooler weather. As TI said before, we have 
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had no complaints about the condition of fish except what I have heard since this 
investigation started. Since then I have heard that there were complaints about the 
condition of Atlantic fish. PR 

Q. Have there been any claims against your company on account of fish being 
received in a partly scorched condition?—A. Mr. Vickers and I were discussing some 
fish which came in recently, where the ends of the boxes were hot, although the, had — 
been set away from the car pipes. That was in a car in which the pipes were carried 
all round the car. These pipes are going to be removed from the ends of the ear and 
I think probably that will overcome the difficulty which has arisen. Mr. Gutelius has 
promised me that he would take the pipes out of the ends of the car on the Govern- — 
ment railways, so that they will conform to the standard of the Canadian Pacific. 

Q. Are you now disposed to go on and ask the Canadian Pacific Railway to fur- 
nish you a ear like this for experimental purposes? I mean with one end partitioned 
off?—A. It does not mean one car but seven or ten cars, and if new cars are built it 
means an expenditure of $130,000. It means also that the material for these cars 
could not be got at the present time under any circumstances or for any price. That 
is my information. ; 

Q. Then you do not see your way clear to do it?—A. Please do not jump at a 
hasty conclusion. I was going to say that if the railway company will consent I will » 
use my best efforts to have partitions put in in some of the cars that are now running, 
some of the old ears, as an experiment, to see what we can make out of it. 

Q. Do you think that by improving the condition ‘of fish as it is laid down in the 
interior markets, we could increase the demand for Atlantic fish?—A. I think you 
‘ought to. 

Q. Is your company interested in increasing the quantity it handles?—A. Yes, 
but I would like to qualify that without it going into the record. 

Q. Is it a desirable class of express matter ’—A. In the year 1914 the Dominion 
Express Company lost on its transportation operations $136,571, that is to say that the 
earnings of the business did not pay the expense of doing the business, by that sum. 
I wish to eall your attention to the fact that that was before the war started. For — 
the year 1915 the company had a loss of $365,259. Now, gentlemen, if the fish is car- 
ried at 50 per cent, or only about one-half, of the merchandise rate, and all the traffic 
with the higher and lower rates does not pay the cost of operation, you will probably 
judge whether fish is a desirable commodity to carry at present rates. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 

Q. Under these circumstances how long do you propose continuing in business? 
—A. I don’t see how we can quit, but we cannot go on indefinitely on that basis. As 
I explained at the outset, it does not cost the express company any less to carry your 
fish than it does to carry butter and eggs. The only adyantage we have is the con- / * 
cession the railway company gives us on the fish, and the fish is a commodity which 
requires special attention and sometimes re-icing in transit. Then the ice or water : 
from the fish is something that causes damage to other goods. Now, we are carrying 
your fish for about one-half of what we charge for merchandise, or making the allow- 
ance which we are in a position to make by reason of the concession of the railway, 
company, we are carrying it at 60 per cent less than we are charging for farm pro- 
ducts, and we are losing money on the whole operation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would still have to run your express cars even if you did not have them 
full, would you not, as long as you remained in business?—A. Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. And it would be better to have a car well filled than to have one only partially _ 
filled, even though filled with a lower class commodity ?—A. That is presuming we are _ 
supposed to pay for the car. Is that in your mind? 
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Q. Yes?—A. That is not the case. We pay in some eases first-class freight rates 
for the carriage of second-class matter, farm products, etc., and in other cases we pay 
one and a half first-class rate on merchandise; that is to say we pay 150 per cent on 
matter that is classified as merchandise, and we pay 100 per cent on other matter, and 
on some roads we give a guarantee that the earnings of the railway company will not 
fe less than a certain minimum amount, and it is not unreasonable that they should 
ask to be guaranteed against loss on the accommodation that they provide. On other 
roads we give 50 per cent of our earnings to the railway company, in no case more but 
in some cases less, some as low as 40 or 45 per cent of the earnings. 

Q. Nevertheless if you haul the car from Mulgrave or from St. John to Montreal 
and you have a portion of it unfilled, a portion of it available for express matter, 
would it not pay you better to have that unused portion of the car filled with fish than 
it would to have it go empty ?—A. Well, we are prepared to accept additional fish, but 
it has not been offered under the present unfavourable conditions. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 
Q. But, as the chairman has asked you, would it not pay you to have the unused 
portion filled with fish ?—A. J do not think it does pay us now; as the yituation presents 
itself ip these figures it would appear that the more fish we get the worse off we would 


be. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I do not want you to put on the record the impression which might be created 
by that statement that you lose this money because you are handling fish?—A. I have 
no intention of leaving that impression; ] am merely stating the fact as J found it. 

Q. You say you are carrying this low class commodity at a loss at the present 
time?—A. At the present time we are making a loss on our total business. 

Q. Is that because of the small volume of traftic7—A. No, I would not say so. 

Q. Do you say that your rates are too low?—A. They are too low. 

Q. Generally speaking, you say that your rates on the express business of Canada 
are too low?—A. We have suffered by some depreciation of business, perhaps, on 
account of war. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. That there is a smaller volume of business 
gince the war. 

Q. Has not your loss been due to that?—A. Some percentage of it, but how much 
it is hard to determine. 

Q. In the years 1914 and 1915 did you make a loss or profit?—A. In 1914 and 
1915 we made a loss and in 1913 and previous years there used to be a profit. 

Q. Your rates have not been changed in the meantime, have they?—A. In 1913 
the rates west of Lake Superior, local and through rates, to some extent were reduced. 

Q. Would that account for the loss made in the following year, 19142—A. Not 
wholly, but partly. 

Q. To what extent would it account for it?—A. It is difficult to say. 

Q. You have not made a calculation to determine that?—A. It is very difficult 
lo determine how much was due to the war, how much to the reduction of rates, 
and how much to the competition of the parcel post. 

Q. Then the decrease in the volume of business has been mainly, in your judg- 
ment, responsible for the loss suffered by ine company in 1914 and 1915%—A. No, I 


cannot say so. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 
- Q. How else can you explain the loss if the rates remained the same?—A. The 
rates are not the same. We had a reduction in rates in 1913 and we had competition 
in the parcel post, and we had competition from other railways. 
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Q. That would only affect, as the Chairman said, the quantity of express matter 
you carried?—A. It affects the quantity, yes. It takes away a considerable portion of 
the traffic that we handled on a better basis than that which remained. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 
Q. And that competition compels you to bring down your rates 2—A. No, it has a 
not that effect, because the rates are fixed by the Railway Commission. 
Q. You say they were brought down in 19137—A. Yes. a. 
Q. Why did you bring them down?—A. By order of the Railway Commission. It 
is possible, I am not prepared to say, that we went farther in the reduction of rates 
than we should have gone. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Then it is not in the mind of your company at the present time to favour the 
carriage of fish from the Atlantic coast to inland points?—A. It is not in our minds 
to discourage it; on the contrary we are endeavouring to encourage all the business 
we Can. 

Q. Then your. company does, as a matter of fact, desire to encourage, in so far as 
they can, the transportation of fish from the Atlantic coast to the interior markets of 
Canada?—A. We do, and we will. 

Q. Would your company be prepared, in order to carry out a policy of that sort, 
to consider favourably the idea of giving a carload rate?—A. Not at less than the 
present rates. ' 

Q. Well the present rates are less than carload rates, are they not? The present 
rate applies to a shipment of 500 pounds, does it not?—A. To a shipment of any size. 

Q. To a shipment of any size less than a carload lot or more than a carload lot?— 
A. Any size. 

Q. It is generally customary, is it not, to make carload lot rates?—A. On merchan- 
dise. 

Q. What kind of merchandise ?—A. Wherever you have anything to gain by mak- 
ing a lower rate. 

Q. When there is any saving to be made you can make up a carload rate?—A. Not 
on Atlantic fish shipments—there may be a saving made, but what I say is that the rate 
already is lower than it ought to be even on carload shipments. 

Q. But not low enough to cause a loss in carrying it?—A. We would not make a 
rate which would be so low as to cause a loss to the company. 

Q. Do I understand that you regard the present rate as being one on which you 
cannot make any money in the carriage of fish from the Atlantic coast to the interior? 
—A. Yes. 

(). You consider that you are doing that business without making a profit on it?— 
A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. And it may be that you are making a loss on it?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Have you ever ascertained, or endeavoured to ascertain what the loss is?—A. 
No, I can only get at it comparatively by taking the rates on fish and comparing them 
with the rates under Scale “ N,” on farm products. On the whole business there is a 
loss and, as the rates on fish are lower at the present time than on merchandise the loss 
must be heavier on fish than on the other business. 

Q. Is there a loss on your business between Montreal and the east2—A. We do not 
segregate the earnings by sections or divisions. 

Q. You are not prepared to say then that you have experienced a loss in the last 
two years?—A. No. ; 

Q. The rates in the West being less, that is in some parts of the West, for long hauls, 
it is possible that some of the losses experienced might be due to that?—A. I do not 
think the rates are less except as regards shipments of fish in carloads. : 
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- Q. What part of the Government railway system do you operate your business 
over?—A. All lines. 
Q. On the Intercolonial from Mulgrave to Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. Do you operate from Sydney ?—A. From Sydney to Montreal. 
Q. Do you go over other branch lines of the Intercolonial railway?—A. Yes, I 
think we operate practically all of the branch lines tributary to the Intercolonial. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They furnish the cars?—A. Yes: 

Q. And they provide any improvements required in the cars?--A. It will have to 
be arranged with them. 

Q. How are the receipts of the business divided between you and the Government 
railway ?—A. Fifty fifty. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 


Q. Do you do business with the Halifax and Southwestern railway ?—A. No, they 
operate their own express. 

The CuairMan: Can you tell us how many officers you have between Sydney and 
Montreal on the Government railway? Do you use the Intercolonial staff for the 
purpose of your business? 

Mr. Vickers: We have route agents and superintendents. 

The Cuairnman: They would be only a few? 

Mr. Vickers: You mean regarding station agents? We employ the Intercolonial 
railway men in most cases. We have several of our own exclusively. 

Mr. Turcron: Your agents are not always I.C.R. employees? 

Mr. Vickers: No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could the Intercolonial by organizing its staff operate an express business 
over its lines in the territory now served by you?—A. They could on their own 
system. JI do not wish to be understood that they could do it to the same advantage 
to the public covering the whole territory we do. 

Q. But the territory which they cover could still be served by an express com- 
pany operated by them as well as by another express company ?—A. It could be done 
locally, the local traffic could be handled. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. The local traffic of their own line?—A. To just as good advantage probably 
as anybody else could handle it. 

Q. For instance, the Intercolonial station agent at Mulgrave is also your agent? 

Mr. Vickers: Yes. 

Mr. CuisHoum (Inverness): Why could not the same man do express work for 
his own line? 

Mr. Vickers: He could. 


/ 


By the Chairman: 


-. Q. You would not feel disposed to go any further in an expression of opinion as 

‘to what would happen if the Intercolonial were to organize an express company, I 

suppose?—A. I would want to say this, that there is an advantage to the public in 
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having the traffic handled by one company carrying on its operations through 
Canada, which expedites the movement of the traffic, and provides for through rat 
and obviates a good deal of clerical labour. Any railway undertaking an expres 
service would have to organize an express branch and a force to carry it on. 

The Cuamman: I might just say here that we have heard so much about the 
advantages accruing to those shipping from the West as the result .of what you hay 
termed, technically, a competitive rate, and thus getting reasonable rates of tra 
portation. that perhaps the Intercolonial might go into the express business and assis 
in that way. You see, apart from every other consideration, it would be, I suppos 
a competitor in a small way, and the idea, perhaps, is worth consideration. That is 
the reason I ask you these questions. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness): 
Q. While you are on that point, what extraordinary departure would it be neces 
sary for the Intercolonial to take in order to carry on its own express service? For 
instance, we are talking of fish now: what new machinery would be required for that 
service?—A. They could carry it on their trains. They would have to establish offices in 
cities like Montreal, Quebee, St. John, and other centres, where there is very consider: 
able expense involved. A wagon service should be established, which is an expensive 
feature, but which could be handled by our company at probably a very considerably 
less expense than they could handle their own separate business, because we have te 
have a certain amount of facilities and equipment in these cities anyway. My opinion 
is that the expense of maintaining the offices would absorb all the profits of their opera- 
ae a perhaps more. 
*. Founp: There is just one point I would like to have cleared up. It may have 
pa my misapprehension, but, if so, I would like to have it stated. J understood you 
to say some time ago that it was only on shipments from the-East that the net weight — 
was charged; that on all other shipments 25 cents was added for the package. ee 
The Witness: On Atlantic fish, except fish in carloads. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make to the Committee, Mr. Stout, which would 
be helpful in enabling us to solve the problem of getting this Atlantic fish on the table 
of the consumer as expeditiously as possible, as economically as possible, and in first- 
class condition ?—A. Well, I was in hopes you would not ask me to express an opinion 
about it. I have given the matter some thought. : 

Q. You need not express an opinion unless you wish.—A. It seems to me it is 
a matter for the consideration of other people. The Dominion Express Company is ~ 
prépared to do all it can to assist in the matter. But I have this thought running 
in my mind; that you need to educate the people not only to eat fish but to pack and - 
ship fish. Now you give us cases on the Atlantic coast that weigh five or six hundred — 
pounds gross, and where fish is handled on a passenger train, and has to be loaded 
expeditiously, it is a dificult matter to handle a package of that size and do it care- 
fully; and the only way to get it on is to turn it over two or three times, thus disturb- 
ing the contents. Take the fancy grades of fish; if these could be packed 100 pounds 
to the box, we would have a package which any man ean take and lift and set down 
again. And if you had it properly packed at the start, and put in sufficient ice—and 
I wish to call attention to the fact that we have continued to earry the fish on net 
weight basis to enable you to fully ice your fish to carry it through in good condition 
from the point of shipment to the point of distribution—conditions would be 
improved. And I think, probably, if you could do something to show people how to 
cook fish and let them get a taste of good a properly cooked, you will do a good deal 
to expand your trade. 

Q. Do you think that a demlenseetines kitchen established in important er. 
in Canada would be useful to that end?—A. I should think it would be. Unfortu 
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nately, I was not at home during Exhibition time last year, and I did not see what 
occurred there, along that line. 

But I would make this further suggestion, possibly it is no part of my business: 
the payment by the Government to-day of one-third of the express rates on fish, which 
is practically an average of about one-third cent per pound, muy have served good pur- 
pose. I am not questioning it at all, I have no comment to make about it, but Mr. 
Binns told me that the purchase of fish for household purposes is a matter of six or 
seven pounds at one time, and if that one-third cent is not lost between the point of 
shipment and the point of distribution, the householder who buys that average amount 
of fish for daily use has effected a saving of something like one to two cents on his 
package. Now, I do not believe it counts with him at all, but it does seem to me that 
if that amount of money was expended in trying to educate (first) the shippers as to 
the proper way to pack their fish and the proper package to forward it in, and (second), 
to educate the public as to the advantages and the qualities of fish, and appetizing 
methods of cooking fish, it would serve a much wider purpose and would go a great 
deal further in developing the demand for and increasing the consumption of fish. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 
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Tiousr or Commons, 
: Room 301, 
Tuurspay, March 9, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 


THe CHairMan: It was the intention to-day to take the evidence of Mr. Hayes, 
of the Intercolonial railway and of Mr. A. E. McDonald, of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way Company, but the latter gentleman, through the local solicitor of the Canadian 
Pacific, has informed me that his attendance is required to-day at a meeting in Tor- 
onto which was arranged before he received his summons from this Committee. He 
also says that it would not be convenient for him to attend here on the 14th or 15th 
of this month because of other imperative engagements. Therefore, when we rise this 
morning we might consider adjourning to a date which will suit the arrangements 
of this gentleman, who appears to be rather busy. 


Mr. ©. A. Hayes was called, and having made affirmation was examined as follows: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your official position on the Intereolonial?—A. General Traftic Man- 
ager. 

Q. How long have you been with that railway?—A. A little over two and a half 
years. 

Q. Before that time what experience had you in railway work?—A. About thirty 
years’ experience. 

Q. With what company??—A. About twenty years with the Grand Trunk and the 
previous period with the Boston & Maine. 

Q. Then you have had a general railroading experience?—A. Yes, in the traffic 
d« partment. 

Q. Can you state the rates on shipments of fresh fish by refrigerator car, in carload 
or less than carload lots, from Mulgrave to Quebec ?—A. Not from Mulgrave to Quebec. 
J think, though, the rate to Quebec is the same as the rate to Montreal. 

Q. Give the rate from Mulgrave to Montreal on carload and less than carload 
lots?—A. The ecarload rates on fresh fish are 28 cents per 100 pounds, on less than ecar- 
load lots, 38 cents per 100 pounds. 
~  Q. You think the rates to Quebee are the same?—A. My impression is that the 
rates to Quebee are the same. 

Q. What are the rates on earload and less than carload lots to Toronto ?—A. Rates 
to Toronto on fresh fish: carloads, 35 cents per 100 pounds, less than carload lots 70 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Q. Now give the rates to Hamilton?—A. Mulgrave to Hamilton, the carload rate 
is 36 cents per 100 pounds. The less than carload rate I cannot give you, but I think 
it would be 72 cents per 100 pounds. 

Q. And the rates to London, Onitario?—A. The carload rate to London, Ontario, 
is 40 cents per 100 pounds. I cannot give you the less than carload rate to that point. 

Q. What is the carload rate to Windsor, Ontario?—A. I have not that infor- 
mation. 

_ Q. Have you the rate to Winmipeg?—A. I have not that either. 
Q. Nor the rate to Calgary and Vancouver?—A. No. 
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Q. What are the rates from Halifax to Montreal?—A. The rate from Halifax to 
Montreal on fresh fish in carload lots is 26 cents per 100; Jess than carload, 35 cents 
per 100 pounds. : 

Q. Are these rates on the net weight of the fish? Or are they based on the gross 
weight of the package, including the ice?—A. The gross weight of the package includ- 
ing the weight of the ice that is in the package. 

Q. We have had the evidence here of some express men, and the express rates they 
told us, are based, not on the gross weight, but the net weight of the fish. Has it ever — 
been considered by the management of your railway whether it would not be a fair 
thing to base the freight rates on the net weight instead of on the gross weight. of the — 
package?—A. I think we have taken that feature into consideration when we have — 
made the freight rates as low as they are. It is not the practice in the handling of any 
freight to make the freight rate apply to the net weight of the contents of the package: — 
the freight is assessed on the tare as well as the net. ; 

Q. What other class of merchandise reduces its weight during transportation by — 
reason of the melting of ice?—A. I do not know. There would be very few commod- 
ities. : 

Q. As a matter of fact, there are none, that you handle’—A. None that I know of. © 

Q. And therefore fish is in a special class by itself ?—A. Yes. u 

Q. Can you tell the difference between the net weight of the fish and the gross 
weight of the package in which it is shipped?—A. Including the ice? 

Q. Yes.—A. It has been estimated to be anywhere from.25 to 40 per cent; that 
is the net weight is that much less than the gross weight, but that would vary, I imagine, — 
according to the season of the year and the quantity of ice the shipper places in the 
package. 

Q. That ice is largely gone by the time the fish reaches its destination ?—A. I could 
not say as to that. ; 

(. The evidence of the men who have been heard is that such is the case. That — 
being so do you not think it would be very reasonable on the part of the railway com- 
panies to take into consideration the loss in weight in framing the rates?—A. AsI — 
have already said, the railway has done that in making its freight rates as low as they 
are. 

Q. In what way? To what degree are the rates on fish lower than the freight rates 
on any other commodity of anything like a similar character ?—A. On the Intercolonial 
railway we have endeavoured to give as much encouragement to the development of the 
fish traffic as we possibly could. The through carload rate from Mulgrave to Montreal - 
is 28 cents per 100 pounds. The less than carload rate which I have given as 38 cents 
would under the ordinary classification be 60 cents. These rates, which have been in ~ 
effect for a great many years, were put in, as I understand, to assist in bringing fish 
from the Maritime Provinces into the Montreal and western markets. 
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By Mr. Kyte: F 
Q. Have the freight rates on the I.C.R. not been increased ?—A. No, not on fish. — 
Q. The increases did not apply to fish?—A. No. ’ 
By.Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. They did not apply to the local traffic?—A. Do you mean the local traffic t 
Montreal ? : 
Q. No, the local traffic along the route—A. You mean in the Maritime Provinces! 
Q. Yes, the Maritime Provinces-——A. There may have been some small increases 
made there. : ee 
Q. We were told by the Minister of Railways that the rates had been increased. 
A. There may have been some small increases. 
Q. Are you not familiar with that?—A. I am not familiar with that. I am speak- 
ing now with reference to the rate to Montreal. | . ae 
Q. The through rate?—A. The through trafic. 
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@: You would not say there have not been any increase in the rates applied to 
local traffic?—A. I will not say there has or has not been. I would want to verify it. 
Q. Was there any general increase in the local traffic rates a few years ago ?—A. 
There was a general increase in the class rates but on fish we have what we call “ com- 
modity ” rates that are usually lower than class rates. 
_ Q. Are you in charge of this branch of the service?7—A. The freight service? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you tell me you do not know that there was an increase in the local traffic 
rates. You are not certain about that ?—A. I am not certain—as far as fish rates are 
concerned. , 

Q. I am surprised at that. There was a good deal of discussion in‘ the Maritime 
Provinces on that subject the last two years.—A. As to fish rates? 

Q. Yes?—A. We have never heard of any discussion or complaints with regard 


to fish rates in the Maritime Provinces. 


Q. You never heard any objection to the increase in the local fish rates?—A. No. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. How do your rates compare with the rates of the C.P.R. from Halifax to Mont- 
real’—A. The C.P.R. do not handle fish from Halifax to Montreal, unless they handle 
it by way of Digby. 

Q. They do not carry it through from Halifax?—A. No. 

Q. You say there is no classification of fish by the C.P.R. from Halifax to Mont- 
real’—A. No, they have no rates from Halifax to Montreal. We have all the fish busi- 
ness from Halifax to Montreal. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Does not the C.P.R. carry fish from St. John to Montreal?—A. They handle it 
from St. John; they have a much shorter line from St. John than the L.C.R. 

Q. Have you any information as to how rates on the C.P.R. from St. John to 
Montreal compare with those on the I.C.R.?—A. They are slightly lower on account 
of the difference in the mileage. The C.P.R. has a shorter line. 

Q. You say this rate you quoted to us at 28 and 38 cents was introduced a number 
of years ago. Do you know how many ’—A. No, I canmot tell you. It must have been 
a number. 

Q. It is quite an old rate?—A. I do not think I have the information here. (Con- 
sults documents.) I have not anything here that would show how far back it goes. 
I can trace it back here as far as 1910. 

Q. It was prior to that time?—A. I think, however, it had been in effect quite 
a number of years before that. 

Q. There has been no reduction made in the rates on fish for a number of years? 
—A. No reduction; not to Montreal. 

Q. We have beem informed that the express service is not satisfactory. I would 


_ like you to tell us why the Intercolonial does not furnish suitable cars for transport- 
_ ation of fish by express?—A. Before you come to that question I do not want to mis- 
lead you as far as there having been no advance im the fish rate. Beyond Montreal, 


to Toronto and other points the rates were, I believe, advanced a number of years ago 
at the instance of our rate committee. But there has been, as far as the I.C.R. is con- 
cerned, no advance, because loca!ly down there in the Provinces the shipments have 
been so small nobody has ever made any comments whatever to us in that regard. As 
an illustration take the measure of the rate from Mulgrave, say to Montreal and. con- 
trast it with the rate on the C.P.R. from Owen Sound, where the lake fish are shipped 
to Toronto, which might be of interest to the Committee. 
Q. I want to follow this I.C.R. question a little farther.—A. All right, sir. 
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Q. What facilities are there for local shippers to send fish by cold storage at these 
freight rates on the I.C.R.?—A. Locally? ae 

“0. Yes, locally ?—A. Well if they have a sufficient quantity, say 10,000 or 12,000 
pounds that would justify the railway in furnishing a refrigerator car. fas 

Q. That is with a through rate to Montreal?—A. No—well it might, sir, if the 
shipment at Mulgrave, Halifax or Moncton was in sufficient quantity. : 

Q. Ten or twelve thousand pounds is a very large quantity. T am talking about | 
the local dealer who wants to get an order of fish from some wholesale dealer at the — 
coast. He perhaps wants 500 or 100 pounds of fish. Is there any regular service of 
which he could avail himself?—A. Freight service? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. ais 

Q. That is an important matter to the trade locally. My view is that we could 
build up a large trade in the Maritime Provinces among the various towns and cities _ 
if we had regular railway accommodation of that kind—A. That might be possible. 
We have, however, never had any such service nor any demand for a service of that 
kind as indicating that there was any trade movement along the lines you speak of. 

Q. Then there is no service on the Intercolonial by which small shipments of fish — 
can be sent by refrigerator cars, either by express or freight, between points in the 
Maritime Provinces ?—A. None. \e 

Q. Do you think that is a proper service2—A. We would like to see an actual 
demand for business there, but we haven’t seen it, Mr. Sinclair. J have no doubt if 
there are any consumers, or any producers there who want to make those shipments 
they will come to us. ( 

Q. How do you expect to see this business develop until you provide the necessary : 
facilities?—A. The man who thinks he has an opportunity to do business usually comes” : 
around and asks you whether you can take care of it for him. i 

Q. There is no doubt that the fish business is quite a large business, and will be 7 
much larger if it is developed; but there are absolutely no facilities for the shipment : 
of small quantities of fish along any part of the Intercolonial either by express or cold 
storage ?—A. No. : 

Q. And after so many years the situation is that we have not got any farther?— 
A. But if there were a well defined demand for the service we would hear of it. If you — 
will give me the name of a shipper or a consumer who wants such a service, and who is 
able to say what quantity of business he will assure us, we will be very glad to take care _ 
of that business. i 

Q. Will you tell us how much fish you carried last year?—A. I cannot tell you 
that, but I can give you the figures from Mulgrave both by freight and express. 

Q. Do your figures include the local traffic?—A. I think they do, but I was called 
here so suddenly—I was away from Moncton at the time I was summoned—and I am 
not sure on that point. Here is a statement of the shipments from Mulgrave for twelve 
years both by freight and express, and as near as I can determine it must include the 
Iceal as well as the through business. But I would not want to make a definite state- 
ment that it only covers the th-ough business; I think it covers both the local and the 
through business. 

Mr. Srvcrair: I think it would be better to have that on record. 

The CuamrMAn: Yes, that should go on the record. . 


Wirness: It might be interesting to the Committee to have the figures which — 
are as follows: 
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Year. By Freight, tons. By Express, tons. 
1903 1,420 180 
1904 1,710 318 
1905 2,047 526 
1906 POTD 436 
1907 2,086 458 
1908 2,274 754 
1909 1,966 450 
1910 2,484 576 
ae 9,732 601 
1912 2,312 - 1,486 
1913 9,793 1,374 
1914 2,800 1,063 
1915 2,930 1,444 


The year 1915 is the largest in freight tonnage and the second highest in express 
tonnage. : : ; 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Have you got the corresponding quantities from Halifax?—A. I have not the 
express shipments from Halifax and I am not so confident about the correctness of the 
freight figures I have from Halifax. 1 have the freight figures here as they have been 
given me but I have not had time to analyse just what they cover. 

Q. Are these figures from your books at Mulgrave?—A. Yes, based upon reports 
from the agent at Mulgrave. At Halifax I doubt if these figures I have are correct. 
1 will get the information from Halifax if you wish. My statement shows such a small 
average that I am doubtful of it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You can get that information and furnish it to the Committee in the form 
of a statement ?—A. I shall be pleased to do that. JI will give you the figures I have 
for what they are worth, but I do not think they should go on record. (Figures read.) 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 
Q. Are these by freight or express?—A. They are freight. I have not the express 
figures from Halifax. 
Mr. Founp: All the business was done by express from Halifax. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Before we leave the freight question, it was stated by some witnesses that the 
weight of a minimum carload quantity had been advanced?—A. Yes, we changed the 
Minimum weight on a carload shipment of fresh fish from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds on 
the 1st September last. 

Q. And on finnan haddie?—A. Finnan haddie would not go on fresh fish rate, no. 
They go in on the smoked fish rate which was advanced from 24,000 to 30,600 pounds. 

Q. ti was 24,000 pounds originally was it?—A. Finnan haddie? 

' Q. Yes, and you raised that to 30,000 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you raised the fresh fish rate from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why was that done?—A. Our experience was that there were very few 
shipments that did not come up to that minimum of either 24,000 pounds in the case of 
fresh fish, or 30,000 pounds in the case of smoked. The former minimums were fixed 
when these rates were fixed years ago. The capacity of refrigerator cars at that 
time was not as large as it is to-day; the weight of the equipment was not as great 
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as to-day, and we want to get as much per car earning capacity as we reasonably 
can without doing an injustice to the shipper. ee : 
Q. But you get paid for the quantity in the car?—A. We get paid if it exceeds 
the minimum. But assuming a party only had a fresh fish shipment of 15,000 pounds 
we only got paid for 20,000 pounds, and we think it is an incentive for a shipper to 
make the minimum 24,000 pounds. We were doing it as an incentive to the shipper to 
get more fish to bring it up to a minimum requirement of 24,000 pounds, thus increas- 
ing our guarantee of a minimum per car earning capacity. 
Q. It made no difference financially to you whether it was 20,000 or 24,000 
pounds?—A. Only when the weight was under 24,000 pounds. : 
Q. When the weight was under 24,000 pounds you got paid for the weight?—A, — 
But if there is anything under 24,000 pounds we get paid up to 24,000 pounds. . 
Q. That is a handicap on the dealer?—A. As a practical matter there would : 
be very little handicap. I had no complaint from any of the dealers as to the 
increase. I was surprised to hear that there had been any. - 
: 


Q. The dealers that have been examined here have told us that it works out 
this way: If a shipper has 15,000 pounds and he wants to send it as a carload he has to 
pay the railway for 24,000 pounds?—A. That is altogether unfair to expect him to do 
that. But, of course, he has the benefit of the L.C.L. rate if that figure is lower. 
Take the refrigerator car: the tare weight of the car is at least 50 per cent heavier 
than that of a box car. We have the weight of the ice, probably averaging three 
tons to a car. We must have ten or twelve extra tons tare weight to haul with a 
refrigerator car as compared with an ordinary box car. So Jong as the carrying ~ 
capacity is there in the car, should not the dealer be expected to go to a reasonable: 
extent in creating the minimum earning ¢ 

Q. But your rate for a refrigerator car is higher than the rate for a box car?— 
A. But the per car earning is much less, as a matter of fact. Here is a statement 
of the cars loaded from Mulgrave this last season, 67 cars. The average weight per 
car is 35,390 pounds, that is, 11,000 pounds above the minimum. 

Q. In that case that would not affect the shipper. If it was the other way it 7 
would?—A. Yes, but the shipper at the same time is furnished with the incentive 
to get the required quantity of fish. a 

Q. But he cannot do it very often?—A. The times he cannot are very few. 

Q. Your system shuts out the small shipper?—A. It does not shut him off. 

Q. But it makes him pay a much higher rate. Have you a working agreement 
with the O.P.R. in these matters?/—Will you explain how it is that the O.P.R. 
and the Intereolonial issued that order at the same time?—A. What order? . 

Q. That order advancing the minimum carload quantity?—A. We usually 
confer. : : 

@. We were told by a witness that the orders came from both raiéways-at the 
same date.—A. The tariff ? 

Q. Yes. Will you explain how that happened?—A. We usually confer. It is 
desirable to keep an equality of conditions between shippers in the different 
localities. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Is it not always considered undesirable by railways to have competition ’— 
A. Not at all. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Where did the proposal come from?—A. I could not tell you. As a matter 

of fact, I had nothing to do with it personally. ae 
Q. Who had?—A. The general freight agent, I think. 
Q. Who?—A. Mr. Story. 
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Q. Have you any plans to improve the freight shipments on small parcels vf 
fresh fish?—A. We did consider that the arrangement that we made last spring for 
freight service was going to work out satisfactorily, more satisfactorily than what 
had been in effect. I know that it has done so until the last two or three months, 
only I must say that our service by freight has not been all that we would desire— 
we have had a large volume of traffic moving; we have had pretty severe weather 
-vonditions to contend with, and the service for the last two and a half months has 
been irregular for the fish men. 

Q. Would it be too much to ask the Intercolonial to have a refrigerator car on 
every day of the week to carry parcels of fresh fish in cold storage?—A. To 
Montreal? 

Q. Yes——A. Just look at the record here since June (indicating statement). 

Q. But you understand the fish business is a special business, You say you 
will carry fish on Thursday, for example. Wednesday is a stormy day, the fishermen 
do not get out, there is no fish to go on Thursday. On Friday the harbour is filled 
with fish, and there is no chance of forwarding it. It is a question of business with 
us. If you do not have the daily facilities the business is so uncertain that it cannot 
be prosecuted with success. That is what the dealers tell me.—A. The trouble is 
the fish will not come up on the shore. 

Q. Can the Intercolonial meet that situation?—A. I am at a loss to understand 
why, with the arrangement made last spring, there was not more patronage made of 
the cars on the three days of the week selected, Saturday, Monday and Thursday. 


- We had shipments from Mulgrave during that period on several days other than 


Saturday. 

Q. You are talking now of less than carload lots?—A. Yes. Here is our schedule 
(producing document). 

Q. Perhaps you had better place it on the record—A. (Reads.) 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Moncron, N.B., June 24, 1915. 


Supsipize FisH SERVICE. 


Under an arrangement with the Department of Marine and Fisheries, the 
following subsidized refrigerator service for L.C.L. shipments of fresh fish will be 
operated until further advised. 


peaus Day. Tain Teo To Due to ae at Mont- 

Mul Monday and WAG PRIVEE > ooac oc Truro iUhorsd aye 6 A.M. 

mloravettia. 6 - Thursday Vovee |runo ese ...|Montreal Sundays case GrAES IE 
Each week 

Halif Monday and 48} | EINE oe co oo ces Truro (thursdayeyae: 6 A.M. 

ee Thursday 115) Mb awe Goo cose os Montreal Sunday 309.45 6 A.M. 
Each week 


Fish shipped from Halifax under this arrangement will be forwarded to Truro 
in ordinary box cars and will be consolidated at that point with the shipments from 


Mulgrave. 
Fish shipped in these cars will be charged the current tariff rates without 
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Should at any time one car be insufficient to carry the volume of L.C.L. so 


ments offering, other cars will be provided. : a ie 
The agent at Mulgrave will endeavour to ascertain the quantity fe: fish that 
will be offering for each day’s shipments and will arrange to have the necessary — 


car or cars on hand. (See note.) 
Waybills for these cars must bear the notation: 


“Qybsidized Car.” 


“To be fully iced at all regular icing stations.” 


Agents at Halifax and Mulgrave will send PROMPTLY copies of all waybills 
covering fish shipped under this arrangement to the general freight agent. 


Nore.—This arrangement does not apply on carload lots, that is 20,000 pounds or more in | 
any one shipment, although in such cases or if the shipper is paying the freight on that quan- 
tity, if there is sufficient room left the car can be used to carry any L.C.L. shipments that may — 
be offering for movement under this sunsidizead arrangement, 


And then, in addition, there was a Saturday car. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. How many hours from Mulgrave to Montreal?—A. About 64 hours from — 
Mulgrave. I may say the Saturday car ran on the same schedule. During that - 
period I am short the records for five shipping days in October—one Saturday, two — 
Mondays, and two Thursdays. . From the ist of June to the 15th of January we 
handled from Mulgrave 67 carloads, total weight 1,185 tons, average weight per — 
ear, about 174 tons. During that period the Monday and Thursday cars were 
only availed of by shippers eight times. Now, the service was there, and I am ata 
loss to understand its not being taken advantage of to a greater extent. 

Q. That was up to the 15th of January of this year?—A. Yes. We are giving 
the same service now, or undertaking to do so. : 

Q. That does not refer to less than carload lots?—A. The less than carload — 
lots are billed at the carload rate mostly, because if the larger shippers got fish in 
sufficient quantities, entitling them to the carload rate, the smaller shippers, who 
ordinarily would not have sufticient freight to entitle them to the less than carload 
rate were able to put their fish in with the larger shipments and so get the benefit of — 
the lower rate. 2 

Q. On those days?—A. On those days. : 

Q. Why is it your service has been so demoralized; what is the reason of that? — 
—A. You would not ask me to subscribe to the use of.the word “demoralized,” — 
would you? 

Q. We have been told of carloads of fish on various oceasions taking six and — 
seven days to come from Mulgrave to Montreal. Of course, it makes it a very — 
hazardous business to send fish at all, under those circumstances.—A. I think that 
length of time is exaggerated somewhat, but the service has not been since the 
middle of December, what we would like to make it. 

Q. Do you give fish a preference over other commodities?—A. Yes, as far as 
we are able to do it. “4 

Q. In that case then the fast freight train must have taken that length of time? 7 
—A. The fast freight train has hardly taken that length of time. Sometimes a 
refrigerator car will get disabled—we have had such things occur—and it may have 
to be set out of the train for repairs; but we endeavour to pick that car up as 
promptly as we can after repairs. Barring any occurrences like that, the fish traffic 
has been given the best treatment we could give it. 

Q. Are the conditions better now?—A. I would not like to say they are. They will 
not likely be very much better for the next three or four weeks. 
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Q. What is the reason of that?—A. We are having large amounts of war sup- 
plies to handle for the transports at Halifax. We have 22 troop trains to handle 
this month, we have been having very severe weather conditions to eontend with, 
and I would not want to promise, or make any attempt to promise, the fish men that 
they would see very much improvement in the service much before the first of April. 
However, we shall endeavour to do our utmost to effect an early improvement. 

Q. Let us come back to the old question as to whether anything can be done, 
more than is in force at the present time, to improve the shipments of fresh fish on 
the Intercolonial—A. Well, as I say, I thought the service we arranged last spring 
was satisfactory. ~ 

Q. That does not touch the local service at all—A. You mean in the Maritime 
Provinces ? 

Q. Anything between Mulgrave and Montreal does not touch the local service.— 
A. If you will put us in touch with the shippers, or if the shippers will come to us, 
stating what their plans may be, or what they may require in the way of improved 
service, we will be very glad to do our utmost to figure it out with them. Presum- 
ing, of course, they will have sufficient business to justify the improved service. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
—  Q. Do you know anything about applications having been made in the fall of 
1913 to 1915 for cars to carry fish in bulk from North Sydney to Montreal?—A. I 
_ do not recall any particular application. We have had applications for cars to haul 
fish in bulk at various points; I would not want to say that I recall anything par- 
ticularly in regard to the situation in North Sydney. 

Q. Fish merchants have reported to me that they have been refused cars—they 
could not get them at all—and the reason assigned was that the pickle from the fish 
rendered the car unsuitable for other work—A. There was a regulation— 

Q. For that reason they could not get any cars at all?—A. The railway has had 
regulations in effect from time to time that it would prefer not to furnish cars, or 
refrigerator cars, for fish in bulk, but for the last year or two I think we have been 
doing so without question. 

Q. These would not necessarily be refrigerator cars?—A. Oh, box cars? I don’t 
think we have ever refused any box ears. 

Q. Yes. Let me assure you they were refused.—A. Not to my knowledge. We 
dislike to put refrigerator cars into that service because if you are going to use them 
again for butter, or cheese, freight of that kind, the odour is objectionable. 

Q. This would be at a season of the year when they would not require refrigerator 
cars, Just a clean, proper car for the transportation of fish in bulk.—A. I think there 
must be some misunderstanding or mistake, because I don’t know any case where 
we have refused to furnish box ears for fish in bulk. 

Q. I brought up the matter in the House of Commons last session or the session 
before, and the answer the minister gave me was that the car was rendered uceless 
for other purposes by reason of the odour and the pickle from the fish—A. Did your 
inquiry of him relate to box or refrigerator cars ? 

Q. I cannot say positively now, but my recollection of it was that it was just 
“cars” for carrying fish, not necessarily refrigerator cars. I would not be positive 
as to what I said at the time, but I remember the explanation, and I remember saying 
to the minister I thought he should have a couple of cars for that purpose even if 
they were not fit for handling anything else—A. I do not know of any case where 
cars were refused for that reason. There may have been some cases that we refused 
refrigerator cars for that purpose, but we have for the last year or two put fish in 
refrigerator cars. 

By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Do you happen to know what the express rate per hundred pounds from 

Prince Rupert to Montreal is?—A. I am not familiar with the express rate. 
i ite 
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Q. You have no information about that?—A. No. 
Q. We had some evidence last week from express men, and the rate was very, very — 
much cheaper for carrying fish by express from Prince Rupert to Montreal than it — 
is for instance from Halifax or Mulgrave to Montreal. 1 think the express rate from a 
Mulgrave to Montreal is $1.80 per hundred pounds QA Ghimle weiss i 
Mr. Kyre: And from Prince Rupert it is down to about 50 or 60 cents; that-ig) = 
basing it upon the mileage; it is very much cheaper. 


By Mr, Chisholm (Inverness) : 

Q. Have you any working agreement with the branch lines of the Interclonial, — 
say the Halifax and Southwestern, or the Inverness road, in regard to this question 
we are discussing now, the railway furnishing any facilities? For instance in the 
section of country served by the Inverness road there is a large number of fishermen 
all along the coast as far as that road goes. Have you ever furnished any accommo- 
dation for these people?—A. We usually have to furnish these branch lines with 
refrigerator cars. Application is made to us for refrigerator cars and we usually 
supply them quickly if they are available. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. You always furnish these cars on application from the management of the 

branch lines?—A. Oh, yes. 
By Mr, Sinclair: 

Q. Will you tell us how many refrigerator cars you have now?—A. My recol- 
lection is that we have about 180. < 

Q. For this business¢’—A. For all purposes. 

@. Do you carry perishable agricultural products in your refrigerator cars ?— 
A. We do some of it, butter, cheese, dressed hogs, etc. / 

Q. Can you describe your methods of handling agricultural products of a 
perishable nature on your line—in a general way?—A. The ordinary movement of 
the trade, the whole movement is in box cars, but take any great movement such as 
eggs on the Prince Edward Island business we give them a refrigerator car or a 
heated car. Take dressed hogs, we carry a great many carloads of those in winter. 

Q. I was thinking more especially of dairy products—A. We have not a very 
large quantity of dairy products that require refrigerator cars. It is usually freight — 
haul movement and the box cars seem to answer all the purposes. ’ : 

Q. Are there not collecting stations along the Intercoionial railway for dairy 
products?—A. They are not offering in sufficient quantities. In running into Halli- 
fax we have a train there, called No. 13, which comes in every morning with dairy 
products, milk, ete., for delivery to the Halifax market, but that is all done within 
a run of 50 or 60 miles of Halifax. Pi sy : 

Q. And that business is done in the ordinary car?—A. Yes. In the summer- 
time they have a refrigerator car. 

Q. Some dealers have given evidence that the express service was very unsatis- 
factory by reason of the cars being heated in order to accommodate the man in charge, 
and the result was that the ice in the fish boxes all melted, and the fish arrived in — 
Montreal in a damaged condition, or in a very unsatisfactory condition. Have you 
considered that question? That, of course, is an express question, but we are told that 
your railway makes large profits in its express business and we expect you to take some 
interest in it—A. We have not been particularly favourable to the running of a large __ 
quantity of fish by express. It is essential that we make the service on the fast trains __ 
to accommodate the travelling public, and if we put extra cars on those trains we 
lessen the opportunity of delivering those fast passenger trains at the different 
points on schedule time, because of the hazard that comes from an extra car being» 
attached to the train. ; Ae 
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_Q. Are your cars so built and equipped as to make it safe to put them on express 
trains?—A. I think they have been adjusted for that. 

Q. I have been told that a special wheel is necessary to adapt them to that service? 
—A. A special truck. 

Q. Can you tell us how many ears of that class you have?—A. I think there are 
somewhere between 20 and 25, according to my recollection. 

Q. Are they new cars?—A. Comparatively new; I would not want to say what 
year they were obtained. 

Q. Would you approve of changing the construction of these express cars so as 
to provide a cold chamber for perishable goods like fish?—A. I am not enough of a 

- practical man along the line of car construction to say whether that is a practicable 
suggestion or not. I understand it has been referred to as a possibility: but I believe 
on that point, it would be better to have the advice of some practical car man. 

Q. Would it not be a good thing to have a separate compartment for fish only, 
instead of having that class of goods mixed up with ladies’ hats and other articles ?— 
A. The traffic conditions vary so in the express business: one day you are running a 
ear full to the roof with ordinary merchandise—I do not know about that; we would 
have to consider that proposition from two standpoints, one whether it was a practic- 
able proposition, 2s far as car construction is concerned, and the other whether we 
could do that without being compelled to carry another car on the train. 

Q: Did that proposition originate with this Committee or did you ever hear of it 
before?—A: I only heard of it within the last few days. 

Q. That is the first you have ever heard of it?—A. Yes, the first I ever heard of it. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 

Q. In extending these privileges to shippers over your line does it apply to ship- 
ments to the American markets? If there is a carload of fish sent to the American 
market over your line do you give that shipper the same facilities as if he were shipping 
to Montreal?—A. They have had some facilities. 

Q. I think you said a few minutes ago that you never had any protests against 
increasing the minimum from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds?—A. No, I have not. 

_ Q. We have shippers of salmon who keep their salmon in cold storage in order tc 
get them to the Boston market for the 4th of July. There are several of those shippers 
in my constituency who gather the fish in order to take advantage of the minimum 
earload. Their great difficulty is to get just sufficient to take advantage of this car. 
I am surprised that there was no protest when the case was made more difficult to them 
by inreasing their minimum quantity ?—A. What was their minimum before? There 
may not have been any increase in their minimum. 

Q. I understood you increased for all fresh fish?—A. No, that is in the Montreal 
tariff only, and to Ontario. I do not know whether there has been any increase or 
not on that trafiic. 

Q. They had great difficulty in getting-a sufficient quantity of salmon to take 
advantage of the minimum car—A. That is for Boston ? 

Mr. Cuisonum (Inverness): For the Boston market. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. I do not know that I understand this minimum scale, where the Government 
comes in and pays part of the freight. Will you make it a little plain to me; on what 
conditions does the Government or Fisheries Department come in and pay part of the 
freight /—A. In connection with the arrangement made for the freight service last 
spring, the railway obtains nothing from the Department for the cars that are run on 
Saturday. On the cars that we would undertake to run on each Monday and Thursday 
- from Mulgrave and Halifax the Department agreed to guarantee us a minimum earn- 
ing of $35 for each car from-Mulgrave to Montreal, and also agreed to reimburse us 

for the cost of the ice supplied. 
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Q. That is what I want to have explained. What quantity of fish must be on 
a car before the Department will supplement your earnings ? 

Mr. Founp: 14,000 pounds. Bi 

The Witness: It would be less than 10,000 pounds—between 9,000 and 10,000 — 
pounds. That is, after, say, 10,000 pounds have been loaded, the Department stops 
reimbursing us, or if there was not 10,000 pounds the Department would see that Ms : 


earnings were made good to the extent of $35 for each car. ; | 
Q. What do I understand you to mean by the minimum now being 24,000 pounds? 


-—A. That is to the carload shipper, who ships a quantity sufficient to make a full car- 


load. 
Q. He must have 24,000 pounds before he gets a car at all?—A. No, he must pay 


for 24,000 pounds. 
. Mr. Kyte: Whether he has the fish or not. 


~ 


By Mr. McKenzie: ‘ 
Q. I see. If a man has 24,000 pounds of fish in a car, does the shipper get any 
assistance from the Government on the freight?—A. No, he does not, as I understand. 
Q. It is only on the small lots?—A. That the Government steps in and assists. 
Mr. Founp: We assure a service to the shipper. 


By Mr. Sinclair: : 

Q. What other goods does that increase apply to besides fish?—A. What increase? ’ 

Q. That 24,000-pound minimum?—A. That is the ordinary minimum for goods 
of that class, 24,000 pounds. I ish were below the minimum. 

Q. What other goods are in that class?}—A. All food products, groceries, and 
everything of that kind. 2 : 

Q. Then fish is in the same class as groceries and food products like meat?—A. 
Yes, our commodity rate is the same as for groceries and goods of that character. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. So at the present time fish has no preference with regard to the minimum 
weight ?—A. Fish has no preference now as regards the minimum weight. It has a 
preference as regards the minimum rate. This preference is 25 per cent below the 
normal rate. : 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Keeping in mind the fact that the perishable nature of fish involves ice and 
boxes, which adds 40 per cent sometimes to the weight of the fish, do you not think © 
this commodity should have some different rate from beef and articles that do not 
require so much expenditure in ice and boxes?—A. If you take our rates on the Inter-_ 
colonial and compare them with the rates on any other railroad for similar service, I 
think you will find, Mr. Sinclair, that the railway has taken all these featurds into 
consideration already. 

Q. I was not referring to your rate so much as to fish being in a special class—_ 
A. It is a hazardous property to transport. You are liable to claims for damages or 
loss, and you are hauling a refrigerator car on which I have told you the tare is 50 per 
cent greater than on ordinary equipment. 

Q. You forget it is getting lighter all the time?—A. The tare of the car itself does 
not. Of course, I am speaking of the refrigerator car itself, and the cost of that equip- 
ment is pretty nearly double that of the ordinary box car. The refrigerator cars we~ 
were figuring on last year would cost from $2,100 to $2,200 each, whereas our box cars 
will only cost about $1,100. The Lord only knows what they are going to cost with 
steel going up the way it is. 
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By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness): 


Q. You have been talking of the minimum capacity of a car; what is its maximum 
capacity ?—A. If you could get 60,000 pounds into these refrigerator cars, that is their 
carrying, capacity. In regard to these 67 cars we had from Mulgrave there was an 
average ot 35,000 pounds, with 11,000 pounds for the minimum. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Fish freight is not delivered by the railways in Montreal, is it?—A. Not at 
the expense of the railways, no. 

Q. Have they any equipment for delivering it to the consignee—A. Well, the 
consignee can use either the agent that the railway has at his station to make 
deliveries, or he can employ his own agents. It makes no difference to the railway. 

Q. What is the cartage rate in Montreal?—A. Four cents a pound or 80 cents a 
ton. 

Q. Does that rate prevail at most points?—A. I do not know whether it is 80 
cents in Toronto or not. Hamilton, I think, has a little less cartage rate than 
Montreal. i 

Q. Can you tell what the time between Halifax and Montreal should be normally ? 
—A. About 58 hours. 

Q. Do you think that when the present congestion of traffic is over you will be 
able to put that fast freight on its own schedule?—A. Yes. 

Q. And generally sustain it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are fast freights now reliable as to making their:schedule time?—A. I fear 
tzey are not. 

Q. Since when have they not been reliable?—A. Since about the 1st of December. 

Q. And you say that by the 1st of April they will be back to normal conditions? 

-A. By the ist of April, or soon after that date, we should be able to get back to 
normal conditions. 

Q. When shipments of fish are made by refrigerator car is the ice in the car paid 
for by the railway, or is it charged to the shipper?—A. It is charged to the shipper. 

Q. Do you know what is the average cost per car?—A. Take a full carload of 
fish carried from Mulgrave to Montreal packed in ice, and the icing in transit I judge 
would run from about $12.50 to $15 per car. 

Q. If the car is only half full, the same amount of icing has to be arranged for? 
_—A. Yes. A less than carload lot would be charged 10 per cent of the freight rate. 

Q. For icing?—A. For icing. 

Q. Who is the loser in that case, as compared with carload shipments, the railway 
company or the shipper?—A. Well, it is about an even break, I should say. 

Q. As a matter of fact it requires as much ice to chill a refrigerator car that is 
only half filled with fish as if the car was full?—A. Yes, substantially so, we have 
got to keep the temperature down. 

Q. So that in order to get cheap transportation, the larger the quantity of fish 
shipped in a refrigerator car the less the pro rata cost per 100 pounds is in freight 
and refrigeration?—A. Yes, it would figure that way. 

Q. Was it not, previous to last year, customary to have this icing done at the 
expense of the railway company ?—A. From Mulgrave only. There was that Saturday 
car. 

Q. How far would that icing carry?—A. Well, it would probably be re-iced again 
at Truro. We have to keep these cars pretty well iced. They have to be examined, 
and if necessary, re-iced. They have to be re-iced at Truro, Moncton, Campbellton, 
Mont Joly, and Chaudiere Junction. 

Q. When the cars originated at Mulgrave you did the icing prior to last year?— 
A. We did ice the car there, yes. 
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Q. You re-ice at your own expense at Truro and other points?—A. Now we do, 


4 


e 


We charge 10 per cent now, taking a less than carload lot, for the icing at Mulgrave, — 


but we make no further charge for the icing that is done at Truro, Moncton, Campbell- 
ton, Mont Joly or Chaudiere Junction, where these cars and their bunkers all have to 
be examined to see if there is a sufficient quantity of ice to carry them to their destin- 
ation. F 
Q. The only charge now made, which was not made a year ago, is the 10 per cent 
at the point of origin?—A. On the less than carload shipments, yes. 

Q. Does not the same apply to full carloads?/—A. We were charging for ice 
before on those. 

Q. On full carloads?—A. Yes, full cayloads. 

Q. 10 per cent on a less than carload where the minimum is 10,000 pounds, will 


be what?2—A. That will be $3.80. 
Q. That $3.80 is now being charged in excess of what was being charged previous 


to last year?—A. Yes. : 


Q. Other than that there is no additional charge for ice?—A. No. 

Q. Either on carload lots or on less than carload lots?—A. No. 

Q. What is the minimum carload quantity for fresh fish?—A. It is 24,000 pounds 
now. 

Q. It was formerly 20,0002—A. It was 20,000. 

Q. What is it for smoked fish?—A. It is 30,000 as compared with 24,000. 

Q. Was the minimum raised recently, or when?—A. The change in the case of 


shipments to Montreal took place the 1st of September, 1915. 
Q. I suppose you had to pass on that change before it went into effect 2—A, ] 


ihink as a matter of fact it was done without my passing on it. I might have made 


the suggestion at some time that it would be desirable, having regard to the fact that 
our cars were capable of earrying that quantity of fish without difficulty. 

Q. Will you now state to the Committee why it was desirable to increase the 
minimum carload lot weight?—A. As I have said before, it does not seem unreason- 
able to expect a shipper who expects to obtain the benefit of the lower carload lot rate, 
to secure at least 12 tons of fish to insure the railway getting a fair minimum per car 
earning for the hauling of that refrigerator car from Mulgrave to Montreal, a dis- 
tance of 884 miles. Now $67.20 is a minimum earning. It does not seem unreason- 
able, having in mind also that we must return that car empty nine times out of ten, 


the entire distance from Montreal to Mulerave. The arrangement was put into effect, 


and personally I have had no complaint made regarding the increase, and I think 
if it had been regarded as very serious some of the shippers would have registered their 
protest before now. 

Q. What is the exact return on a 24,000-pound shipment from Mulgrave to Mont- 
real?—A. That is the freight charges? $67.20. On the 20,000 pound minimum it 
would be $56. 

Q. Have you ever determined what the earnings of a car should be between those 
points?—A. No, I have not. You base your judgment on comparisons as to what 


other traffic may pay. 


Q. You do not know then what it actually costs the road to take that car up to 


Montreal loaded and bring it back empty ?—A. No. 
Q. Is there any means of ascertaining that x It would be only a very rough 


estimate. 


Q. How do you know then that these rates are high enough, or whether any rate 


is a proper one?—A. That is the problem of the traffic man. 
Q. You are a traffic man, are you not?—A. It is a very difficult thing for the 


traffic man to determine. ide 
Q. You are a traffic man?—A. I say that it is a problem that the traffic men would 
like to solve if they knew the cost of production. 
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_Q. Do you mean to say that you are actually going it blind in the matter of all 


your rates?—A. No. 


_ Q. Is this rate an exception’—A. This rate is exceptionally low. 
Q. I did not mean that. I mean to say if the whole question as to whether or not 
this is a paying business is not determined in your mind, is it in this case an excep- 


~ tion?—A. No. 


ae Gl. I do not want a wrong impression to be conveyed by my question and your 
answer. By that I mean, you come here as a traffic expert. I ask you whether the 


return you get on a car with a minimum of 24,000 pounds hauled from Mulgrave to 


Montreal is a paying business, and your answer is what?—A. A railway has certain 
gross results which it accomplishes each year. The net results are there also. I do 
not think that any traffic man or any operating man, has ever figured out yet to a 
nicety what it actually cost to produce any particular volume of business or any 
particular line of traffic before. We see general results at the end of the year. Then 


_ you have your standards of comparison as to what the rates are between different 


sections from this point to that market or from some other point to the same market. 
You have to be guided largely by the general results you get at the end of each year. 

Q. You are not in a position to tell the Committee that when you increased your 
minimum ecarload quantity you were justified by the failure to earn a sufficient amount 
to cover the cost of operations?—A. Well, I know as far as that particular movement 
is concerned, measured by any standard of comparison we have had, the actual results 
from the movement of that fish is very much below any basis that we have that we can 
measure by. You take the tare of the car at 24,000 pounds for a refrigerator car, 6,000 
pounds, at least, for ice, and say you have 24,000 pounds of fish upon which you charge 


your freight. That is 54,000 pounds in weight which you have to carry and you are 


getting freight at 28 cents per hundred pounds, on 24,006 pounds; that is $67.20. Now 
you have 27 tons of tare and fish on which you get $2.50 a ton for transporting the tare 
of that car, the ice and the fish, a distance of 884 miles from Mulgrave to Montreal and, 
as I say, ordinarily the refrigerator cars have to be returned empty for practically the 
entire distance. 

Q. In what percentage of cases do the refrigerator cars return empty ?—A. I would 
not undertake to say. 

Q. Have you any returns in your office from which you can give us that informa- 
tion’—A. They can be picked out. 

Q. But you have made the statement that they are returned empty ?—A. I would 
not say in what number of cases the refrigerator cars are returned empty, but we have 
very little eastbound freight requiring refrigerator cars. 

Q. You are not in a position to say what the reason was—whether it was the 
question of the earnings being too low, which necessitated the raising of the carload 
Minimum or whether you merely did it to get the-fish business more in line with the 
regular business which your road was then carrying on?~A. That was the purpose 
for which it was done. 

Q. Before you made that change did you take the matter up with the Marine and 
Fisheries Department with whom you had arrangements for the transportation of fish? 
_—A. I do not think it was done, but they had no arrangement covering this carload 
- business with us or with the shippers. 

Q. Did the C.P.R. at that time also make a similar change in its minimum car- 


Joad?—A. I think the C.P.R. did. 


Q. Was this done as a result of a conference or an understanding between you ?— 
A. As I say, I had nothing to do with the arrangement that was made. 

Q. But it was made during the time you were in charge of that branch?—A. It: 
was, I did not make the arrangement but I assumed the responsibility for it. 

Q. But you cannot say whether it was made as a result of a conference between 
the management of the Intercolonial and the C.P.R.?—A. No, I would not say that. 
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Q. Could you say that it was not the case?—A. No, but I presume that it wa 
agreed to and that the tariff department of our railway arranged with the tariff. 
department of the C. P. R. when the change should go into effect. i 

Q. That is the usual procedure between railways?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Where is the competition, if they are unifying their tariffs ?—A. The railwenga 
have their rates fixed for that by the Railway Board which necessitates a unification — 


of tariffs. 
Q. Would it be within the province of the Railway Board to regulate such a thing 
as a minimum carload?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Do the railways make arrangements for the most convenient and expeditious 
delivery of freight on its arrival?—A. Yes, the railway is sure to do its best to deliver 
the goods as fast as it can. 
Q. Supposing fish is shipped by fast freight to Montreal, at what point can ae 
consignee be sure of getting it say within two or three hours of its arrival?—A. ] 
think that the fish is now being delivered at Bonaventure terminal, but it may possibly — 
bo delivered at Point St. Charles. I think an arrangement was made within the last 
few years to have it delivered at Bonaventure. 
Mr. Founp: It is delivered at some road there, I do not remember the name, 


but it is some road where the fish dealers can go and get the fish. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. How long after the arrival of the train at Montreal is it possible that delivery 
can be made at this point you speak of?-—-A. I am not exactly familiar with the — 
details, but it ought to be within three or four hours, if not less than that. We had — 
an arrangement whereby the car instead of being taken out to the usual terminal at — 
Turcotte was cut off at Point St. Charles so that switchmen could place it promptly 
on arrival; that would enable them to place the car within two hours after the tram — 
arrives at Montreal. : 

Q. If these arrangements have not been satisfactory to the dealers in Montreal, — 
can your branch see that proper arrangements are made in that respect?—A. Yes 
that is we would undertake to do so. Of course our terminal in Montreal is used 
jointly: with the Grand Trunk and you will appreciate that they have business to 
kandle for themselves as well as the business of the Intercolonial. a 

Q. But they do not have any fish from the east, do they?—A. No. 

Q. And therefore if this particular place were laid out, or set aside, for setting 
down of fish freights, their own business would not conflict with the business of the 
Tntercolonial Railway at that point?—A. Perhaps not, but it is hardly possible that 
fish is the.only business that is to be delivered at that place. 

Q. What we want to do, if we can, is to so arrange a method of transportation of © 
fresh and mildly cured fish that it can reach the consumer with as little loss of time 
as possible, and, in order to do that, we must save the delays which new take place 
in delivery at such points as Montreal. The loss of three or four hours in the 
delivery of the fish means considerable, because it deteriorates very fast unless it is 
kept chilled. To enable dealers at points on the Straits of Northumberland and the 
no_thern coast of New Brunswick to take advantage of such fast service could it be 
arranged for shippers at those points to have their shipments forwarded to Moncton, ’ 
Neweastle, Campbellton and other points and there be consolidated into these refrig- — 
crator cars and get the through rate to the points of destination?—A. What points — 
have you in mind on the Straits of Northumberland? 2 

Mr. Founp: Pictou, Shediac, Richibucto, Newcastle, Chatham. As I under- 
stand it, what the chairman has in mind is the possibility of making the freight : 
service available to a greater number of points than it is now. 

Wirxess: If there is the volume of business there or at any avher pone that 
is periegye teases eo 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What I mean is, supposing this refrigerator car leaves Mulgrave, and it is 
not filled up when it reaches Truro, certain shipments are consolidate’ there, and 
then at another point, say Moncton, or Newcastle, or Campbellton, shipments can 
be put in that car?—A. No, it would not be possible to do it and make the time that 
you want in getting it to Montreal. It is hard enough with the service you have now 
to get these cars there on time. You have to get these cars at your icing stations, 
and your icehouses are not where you can get at your cars either to put fish in or to 
take fish out, because they are not usually in accessible places. To do as you suggest 
would simply tend to spoil the service you now have from Mulgrave to Montreal. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. That objection does not apply to Campbellton, because you have to change 
engines there?—A. Yes, it does. There is no roadway up to the point where your 
ear is standing in the train. 

Q. Could not the shipment be placed in the car while changing engines?—A. 
When you arrive at Campbellton you have to take that car to the icehouse to have its 
bunkers examined and ice put in them. Where the icehouse is it would not be possible 
to get at it with a wagon to put your fish in the car; it would need several shunt- 
ings before you could get that fish put in the ear. 

Q. Could you not have your fish ready at the icehouse and have it put in the car 
while the ice is being put in the bunkers; ig not that possible?—A. Then you have to 
figure on the probability that your car from wig lena may be full, and there is a man 
going to be disappointed. 

Q. The Chairman has asked what can be done ae it is possible2—A. The only 
way we can develop a business on the north shore would be to develop a freight service 
entirely independent from the Mulgrave or Halifax service. 

Q. You have not made any effort to develop it?—A. No one has come along to say 
they had any business. We would be only too glad. 

Q. We are very much struck here with the failure of the Intercolonial people to 
show a progressive spirit. The change in the tariff on fish was made at the instance 
of the Committee here some years ago, where an agitation arose, and the freight was 
lowered. Then the Marine and Fisheries Department designed the idea, or put forward 
the idea, of paying a part of the expresd rates, which has worked out very well and 


has been a great advantage. Now this Committee is trying to find out something else 


that would improve the transportation, and we are not able to find that the Intercolonial 
itself—that the men paid for doing these things—is designing anything in the way of 
improving the transportation of fish. I would like to have your views?—A. Here is 
an article from “The Canadian Fisherman ” last year, which seems to show that our 
efforts are being appreciated. (Article handed to Mr. Sinclair.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think it would not be feasible to consolidate shipmeats at such a point as 
Campbellton on the refrigerator car from Mulgrave to Montzceat’—A. I would not 
advise attempting to do it. 

_ Q. If it were telegraphed ahead stating that there was space in the car, would it 


~ not be possible?—A. Where is the shipper going to get his fish from? What time 


has he to get his fish? 
Q. What is the time between Truro and Campbellton by fast freight?—A. Say 


twenty hours. 


_Q. That would afford a man ample time to ship from places on the gulf shore?— 
A. You take the Mulgrave cars; from the figures I have here the average weight on 67 


-. ears that we handled last season was 35,390 pounds. Now, these cars are carrying on 
an average pretty nearly all it is advisable to undertake, and it is doubtful—I do not 
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want to suggest anything impracticable and I do believe it would be an manic 
thing to attempt to handle any gulf shore business on the Mulgrave car. 

Q. What is the capacity of that car?~A. It will carry a tonnage of 60,000 pout 
but not of fish. 

Q. You say that the refrigerator car from Mulgrave to Montreal is carrying now, — 
ordinarily, about all it is safe to carry in it?—A. I would judge so, yes. oh 

Q. And that for that reason, if for no other, it would not be practicable to con- 
solidate shipments at a place like Campbellton?—A. Yes, and furthermore there isa 
loss of time. Jt would not be practicable. 

Q. That is, from the standpoint, first, of the car, as it would be filled up; and, 
secondly, from the loss of time necessarily involved; and also that there are no facili- 
ties at the re-icing station where fish could be placed, and put on board?—A. Yes, 

Q. What suggestion have you to meet the business of the people along the north 
shore, towards getting their fish into Montreal?—A. If the fishermen, either direct, or 
through Mr. Found, or through their association, care to go into the matter with us, — 
we will be very glad to see what kind of a plan can be figured out to provide a service 
there that will give refrigerator protection to that north shore fish. Possibly certain 
points would have to be selected as concentrating points to be served by local freight 
or otherwise; and then there could be a car starting from a point sufficiently far down — 
the line to take in these concentrating points on a schedule that would fairly well 
answer the requirements. It is a matter of detail that would have to be carefully 
gone into. 

Q. Can you say now what the freight rate would be, whether you could give them 
a through freight rate by consolidating at Campbellton?—A. From points on the 
Tntercolonial ? 

Q. And branch lines connecting with it—A. The through rates we have now in — 
effect. 


Mr. Founp: There would be no extra charge for the consolidation ? 
The Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. That would be a matter entirely in your own hands?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: é 
Q. W hat are “fae conditions eee which express business is hauled by your railway, re 


fifty fifty. 
Q. That is the gross receipts¢’—A. Yes. se 
Q. Has the express company made any demands upon your railway, so far as you 
know, for improvements in express cars to meet the fish traffic?—A. No, I do not 
know of any such demand having been made, not recently. ie 
Q. Have you read the evidence that has been given by previous witnesses in this 
inquiry ?—A. Not altogether, no. 
Q. It was suggested that there should be a division or a partition, setting off a er 
part of an ordinary express car which could be chilled, so that fish could be franepaeed ; 
by express in the chilled compartment. The express people replied that they did not 
furnish the cars, that these were furnished by the railway.—A. The railway furnishes — ; 
the express cars. oy 
Q. Would you be in a position to say whether such a proposal would be met — 
favourably by your railway ’—A. That is a matter I think it would be better to have : 
the advice of some practical car-builder on, some expert in that line. ’ 
Q. Under whose branch does it come?—A. It comes under the car department. 
Q. Does the railway object to hauling a refrigerator express car for the trans- 
portation of fish, in addition to the ordinary express car, between the Atlantic coast 
and interior points?—A. We prefer not to. ‘ 
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Q. Is there any danger in hauling them?—A. There is of course the hazard that 
comes with the attachment of an extra car to the train. 

‘Q. Would it make any more difference than if it were an extra baggage car?— 
A. No, I don’t know that it would. 

Q. For every set of trucks you have on a train you have of course that much 
higher percentage of risk?—A. Yes. 

Q. There would be no more risk in hauling an ordinary refrigerator car than 
in hauling any other car, would there?—A. No, I cannot see that there would be. 

Q. They are strongly made?—A. They are strongly made. 

Q. And are fairly good rolling stock?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the railway would not object to that car as a refrigerator car?—A. Not 
‘as a refrigerator, properly designed with proper trucks. We do object, though, to 
adding to the number of cars on through trains which are already heavy. 

Q. If the express companies would agree to a minimum carload of 10,000 pounds 
for a refrigerator express ca>, would the railway undertake to haul the car on each 
occasion that that quantity would offer?—A. From Mulgrave we had that arrange- 
ment of a 10,000 pound minimum two years ago, did we not, Mr. Found? 

Mr. Founp: It was discontinued. A condition of the putting on of this freight 
service was the discontinuing of the other car; the railways did not want it. 

The WitneEss: As I say, we prefer not to handle the additional car on the express 
train. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. If we could get the express companies to make an express car of a minimum 
of 10,000 pounds, would the railway haul it or would they object to haul it?—A. We 
would haul it. 

Q. Even keeping in view the earnings?—A. Keeping in view the earnings. We 
made an arrangement with the express companies on the 10,000 pounds basis. It was 
in effect in 1913 and 1914. They gave us a minimum of $90 per car, or practically 
60 per cent of the earnings on the fish instead of 50, as on the ordinary traffic. 

Q. There would be no opposition from the railway to that policy ?—A. Not from a 
revenue standpoint. 

Q. As a matter of fact you do not have trains so heavy that you cannot haul 
them; I mean express trains?—A. You take the ordinary equipment of the Ocean and 
the Maritime, there are eight cars in the ordinary train. You start with eight cars 
and you are likely to get extra cars either at the head end, as we call it, baggage or 
postal, or you are likely to get extra sleepers, and we do not care to haul over ten cars 
on any of these trains. We cannot very well make the time if we get above ten ears, 
and you are likely to get ten cars on your ordinary equipment. 

Q. You cannot tell in advance, I suppose, what number of cars you will be 
required to haul?—A. No. 

Q. The business originates as the train is going through?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does the railway have to be consulted as to the rates charged by express com- 
panies?—A, No; the express companies make their own rates. 

Q. Would it simplify the handling of fresh fish if express goods, ar, and 
baggage could be forwarded by separate trains?—A. It would be-a very nice thing, if it 
could be done, if there was enough revenue to justify it. 

Q. Then it is a question of the volume of business?—A. It is a question of the 

volume of business. In your question you spoke about express companies making their 
own rates. Now, the express companies are controlled by the Railway Commission. 

Q. Has it ever been suggested that it might be wise for the Intercolonial Railway 

_ to do its own express business over its own-lines?—A. I could not say that the sugges- 
tion has ever been made in any official manner. It may have been discussed casually. 

Q. You have never given it any consideration?—A. No. 

Q. It has not formed the subject of a report?—A. No. 
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Q. Generally speaking, what would you say would best promote’ the object whic 
we have in view of lessening the spread in the prices of fish between ‘the point of p 
duction and the market, and also of getting fish on the table of the consumer in prim 
condition?—A. When it comes to the spread in price, here are figures (indicating 
statement) as to freight rates, Mulgrave to Montreal, on the less than carload lot rate, © 
of 38 cents per 100 pounds, plus 10 per cent charged for icing. The freight charge on 
the actual net weight of fish transported (estimating the tare weight of package and 
ice in the package as equivalent to from 25 to 40 per cent of the gross weight) will 
run from approximately 4 cent to seven-tenths of a cent per pound of fish, the range in 
charge being accounted for largely by the varying quantity of ice that may be placed 
in the package with the fish. te. 

On the carload rate, 28 cents per 100 pounds, and carload minimum of 24,000 
pounds, plus the cost of 5 tons of ice, the freight charge on the net weight of the fish 
vould run from 44/100 to 45/100 of a cent per pound of fish. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I do not think anybody is complaining about the charge.—A. That is a very 
small margin. 

Q. It is the facilities they are complaining about.—A. I believe, Mr. Sinclair, that 
the facilities by freight were fairly satisfactory until about the Ist of December. 

@. Well, they are not satisfactory for shipments between local points, and never 
have been, so far as I know.—Well, we would be very glad to have an opportunity of 
looking into that feature. 

QQ. I hope you will be able to do so. There is another question I would like to ask 
you.-—A. What I have already said answers one phase of the Chairman’s question. 
Now, as to the difference in the price of fish between the amount paid to the producer 
and that paid by the consumer. A very small percentage of that difference is taken up 
in freight charges you see. As to facilities, I believe the freight service, if there 
is a volume of business to justify the loading of full carloads of refrigerator car freight — 
—the freight business is in the long run more satisfactory to the shipper and better 
than the express. The point is to maintain that fast freight service—that is my judg- 
ment—with sufficient quantity of fish back of it to give a reasonable load. ; 


/ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any suggestions for improving the facilities for handling fish at 
different points?—A. Which, shipping points? : 

Q. At points of shipment and points where fish is set down—A. At Mulgrave it 
is fairly satisfactory. 

Mr. Founp: In connection with that refrigerator express car service as I under- — 
stand the Chairman, and as I understand the answer of the witness, there is a question — 
whether the railroad would not object to hauling a 10,000-pound refrigerator express 
ear? 4 

Wirness: If the express companies were agreeable there would be no objection — 
from a revenue standpoint. ; 

Mr. Founp: I have in mind the extension of that service to Toronto and points 
west. The service was gatisfactory as far as Montreal, but as I understand you the 
difficulty arose when it started to go beyond Montreal. You say it is not feasible to _ 
carry it beyond Montreal? 

Wirness: No. 

Q. It was proposed some time ago that fish might be shipped from Mulgrave to 
Boston by way of Yarmouth and that a favourable rate would be made for express 
and freight shipments over that route so that the eastern fish dealers could reach the 
Boston market which, as you know, is one of the great fish markets. That woul 
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_ involve the Intercolonial railroad being used between Mulgrave and Truro. Would 
your road favourably consider a proposal of that kind if it could be worked out?—A. 
_ By express? 
~ Q. Yes?—A. We have a regular arrangement, I know from my own knowledge 
- that we have some going both by express and freight by way of Truro and Yarmouth. 
Q. The agent of the steamship line from Yarmouth to Boston visited Ottawa a 
couple of years ago and talked of a dollar and a quarter, I think it was, rate to Boston. 
A. I think we have handled the business from Mulgrave to Truro by freight and the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company has handled the business by express from there 
~ to Yarmouth. This business came over on the same fast freight that brings the Mont- 
real fish, arriving at Truro about 2.50 in the morning in time to connect with the 
Dominion Atlantic train. 

Q. Can you tell us what the rates are?—A. I could not—you mean by express? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I could not; it has gone out of my mind. There is a freight 
rate to Yarmouth, but I have forgotten what it is, the.express rates I would not know. . 

Q. But the Intercolonial Railway authorities would be willing to facilitate an 
arrangement of that kind, would they not?—A. Yes, I think if we could get the 
business we would prefer to take it to St. John in order to get the long haul, but 
if it would better matters any we could take them down to Truro. 

Q. Is the service between Yarmouth and Boston better than that between St. 
John and Boston?—A. It is a daily service between Yarmouth and Boston in the 
summer-time, and it is a daily service between St. John and Boston in the summer- 
time. I know that we have handled the business both ways; and we have set the cars 

_ down in St. John right at Macleod’s wharf. 

Q. I would like to have the present rates on that service?—A. I will be very glad 
to get them and let you have them. You will get the express rate from the express 
people, I assume or do you wish me to get them from the express people for you? 

Q. I wish you would?—A. That is on fresh fish? 

Q. Yes, from Mulgrave to Boston by way of Yarmouth and by way of St. John? 
—A. Both express and freight too. To whom shall JI address it? 

The CHairman: To Mr. Howe, Clerk of the Committee. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you in a position now to tell us the Le of refrigerator cars that you 
had two years ago on the Intercolonial?—A. I could not. We have about 180 now, 
and I do not think there has been any addition to the equipment within the last 
two years. We have been contemplating ordering more of those cars. 

Q. I want to know the number you had two years ago and the number you have 
now with proper trucks for the express train service?—A. You mean refrigerator 
cars such as are running on passenger train service? I thought you were referring 
to those on both passenger and freight. I will have to get the number of those 
equipped for passenger trains. J gave you the number of the freight. 

Q. I know there was some objection to hauling ears of that character on the 
passenger trains because the trucks were not suited for that traffic. I want to know 
' what has been done to overcome that?—A. You want to know the number of refrig- 
erator ears suitable for running on the passenger trains. 

Q. And also for running on the general service?—A. Very well, I ell get that 
information and forward it. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
Room No. 301, 
TuurspAy, March 16, 1916. 


The Committee met at 3 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 
; The CHairMan: On the 3rd of March we took the evidence of Mr. W. S. Stout, 
‘President of the Dominion Express Company, Montreal. He subsequently forwarded 
to the Secretary a copy of his evidence, with one or two slight verbal changes which he 
desired to have noted. J presume it will be in keeping with the views of the Committee 
that this privilege should be afforded to any witness whose evidence has not been quite 
accurately reported, in his judgment, or who wishes to modify what he has said. I 
will ask the Secretary to hand Mr. Stout’s letter to the reporter so that these slight 
changes and corrections in his evidence may be made. 


Mr. H. E. Macpone tt, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your official connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—A. Assist- 
ant Freight Traffic Manager. 
Q. How long have you been acting in that capacity ?—A. For six months or so. 
Q. Before that, were you connected with that or any other transportation line ?— 
A. With the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Q. For how long?—A. Twenty-five or twenty-six years. 
Q. You have a knowledge, I suppose, of the matters relating to the transportation 
of fish from both the Eastern and Western sea-boards, by your Company ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Can you state to the Committee what the carload and less than carload freight 
rates are, by refrigerator car, on shipments of fresh fish from Mulgrave to the follow- 
ing points:—Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Windsor, Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary and Vancouver? First will you give the carload lot rates?—A. Mr. Chairman, I 
bave the rates here from St. John, St. Stephens and St. Andrew’s to all these points, if 
that will be acceptable. Of course, we simply act in connection with the Intercolonial 
Railway where the shipments come from Mulgrave. Then we have, of course, arrange- 
ments with the Intercolonial Railway and receive freight from them at Ste. Rosalie 
- Junction and also at St. John. 
Q. You do not originate freight in the Province of Nova Scotia?—A. Not in Nova 
Scotia except on the Dominion Atlantic Railway. 
Q. Then would you state please what the rates are to these different points?—A. 
From St. John, and is it on fresh and frozen fish you require the information ? 
Q. We want the refrigerator car rates?—A. I have a tariff here which covers fresh 
and frozen fish which is handled in refrigerator cars in carloads. 
Q. Give first the carload rates.—A. To Quebec, 22 cents per 100 pounds in carloads 
—a minimum of 20,000—and 31 cents per 100 pounds in less than carload lots. 
Q. That is from what point?—A. That is from St. John, for Quebec, Montreal, 
and Lévis. 
; Q. Now give the rate to Toronto?—A. Thirty-two cents per 100 pounds in ear- 
loads, minimum 20,000 pounds. 
ieee Q. Is there a less than carload lot rate to Toronto?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Now, the carload rate to Hamilton?—A. 33 cents per 100 pounds,-with the 
same minimum but no less than carload lot rating. 


- 
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Q. Now, London, Ontario?—A. 37 cents per 100 pounds, same minimum. 

Q. That is the rate for carloads?—A. Carload lots only. 

Q. Now the Windsor rate?—A. 39 cents per 100 pounds, same minimum. 

Q. No less than carload lot rates?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, the carload rate to Winnipeg ?—A. I do not happen to have the rates 0 

» Winnipeg here with.me. — 

Q. Have you the rates to Calgary and Vancouver ?—A. The rate to Vancom 
I think, would be $1.55 per 100 pounds, minimum 24,000 pounds. From Mulgrave it 
would be $1.58 per 100 pounds, the same minimum. 3m 

Q. That is for fresh and frozen fish?—A. For fresh and frozen fish. 2 

Q. Carried in refrigerator cars?—A. Yes 


By Mr. Kyte: = 
Q. While on that point, have you the rate from Vancouver, or have you any el 
for carrying fish from that city east?—A. Yes, sir, it is about the same. 7 
Q. From Vancouver to Montreal?—A. Yes, sir, it would be $1.50 from Vancouver : 
to Montreal. 
Q. What is the rate from St. John to Montreal?—A. 22 cents and 84 cents, respec- : 
tively. 
Q. The rate you quote from Vancouver to Montreal is cheaper, very much cheaper, — 
taking into account the mileage, than the rate from St. John to Montreal.—A. Well, - 
of course, one is a short haul and the other is a very long haul. 
Q. We had some evidence given here some time ago in which it was stated that 
the low rate on a carload of fish from the Pacific coast to Montreal was due to certain é 
competition which existed betwen transcontinental lines. Do you know anything about — 
that?—A. I could not tell you exactly when that rate was made, but I could look it up 
for you. If you mean the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways, I do not 
know how far back they made the rate. 
Q. But speaking of your own road, you cannot say from memory when that rate 
was fixed?—A. No, sir, I could not tell you that but it was quite a considerable time 
ago. 


Q. Have all the Transcontinental Railway Companies a uniform rate for carrying — 
fish from the Pacific coast to Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So the rates you quoted are the rates of the Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific?—A. Yes, sir. We make rates, all the lines. I mean to say, if the 7 
Canadian Pacific Railway, for instance, made a rate from the coast to Montreal all L 
the other lines would aie to become parties to it, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific with their connections between St. Paul and Chicago and between 
Chicago and Detroit, and so on. 

Q. So the rates you quote are the rates of all lines covering the same territory + 
A. Yes, unless somebody is foolish enough to hold out for a higher rate, and he 
would not get any business. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. Can you give the rates from Halifax to the places I have already named?—A. 
I do not think TJ can, sir. 2s 
Q. They would include, I suppose, an Intercolonial rate2—A. Yes. (Consults c 
documents.) No, sir, I have not the tariffs with me. , 
Q. Will you give the rates from Yarmouth and Digby?—A. The rates from Fat 
mouth are generally 10 cents per 100 pounds over the rates from St. John, and from 
Digby 5 cents over St. John. 
Q. In ecarload or less carload lots?—A. In earload lots. ae 
Q. But can you take carload lots from Yarmouth or Digby on account of the Ba 
service, which is a ferry ?—A. Of couree, there is no ferry. 
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Q. There is a boat crossing there daily which does not afford :avilities for 
handling fish in carload lots?+—A. We bring them in carload lots across the Bay. 
Of course, from St. John they are handled by car. That is the first opportunity we 
lave of using cars. 

Q. What is the less than carload rate from Digby and Yarmouth?—A. I cannot 
tell you, sir. There is a special less than carload rating made, I do not know what it is. 

Q. Did I understand you to state in reply to a question by Mr. Kyte that you did 
not have the rates from Vancouver to points Kast, Vancouver to Calgary say?—A. I 
cannot tell you the rate from Vancouver to Calgary. I can give you the rate from 
Vancouver to the Kast, to Montreal. 

Q. Will you furnish the Committee later with a memo. giving the rates from Van- 
couver to Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, St. John and Halifax?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state the time required to carry fish from Vancouver to the points 
pamed, by freight?—A. About nine days or ten days. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 
Q. From Vancouver to what point? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I wanted to get them individually. Take Calgary, for instance?—A. I would 
have to give you a schedule to those points. To Toronto or Montreal it would take 
eight or nine days. 

Q. All that fish travels by refrigerator car?—A. Yes, sir, fresh and frozen. 

Q. Are the rates which you have given on the net weight of the fish or the gross 
weight of the package?—-A. The gross weight of the package. 

Q. here is no allowance made for the shrinkage of the package caused by the 
melting of the ice?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you have arrangements to re-ice the car en route?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what points?—A. We have numerous points, numerous icing stations, and it 
depends on the routes. I could give you the icing stations. 

Q. Is an additional charge made for that?—A. We charge extra for the ice. 

Q. What is the extra charge?—A. About $20 at the present time from the coast to 
the East, or from the East to the coast. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. $20 per car?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) : 


Q. Is that without reference to the season of the year?—A. Yes. At the present 
time it is uniform, that is where icing is required. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Freight is not delivered by the railway at places like Montreal, I suppose?— 
A. No, there are a great many non-cartage points, and even at cartage points we, of 


course, charge the cartage extra. 
Q. You have facilities for cartage at Montreal?—A. Well, there is a separate cart- 


age company acting for us there. 


Q. Can you state the rates of cartage at Montreal?—A. Yes, 4 cents per 100 
pounds. 
- Q. And is it the same at other points?—A. No, at Toronto it is 34 cents. 

~Q. And how is it at Quebec ?—A. I do not know what the cartage is at Quebec. 

Q. It is between 3 and 4 cents, I suppose, at these different places 2—_A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is the fast freight time between Halifax and Montreal?—A. The fast 
freight time between St. John and Montreal is 36 hours. I cannot tell you between 
Halifax and Moutreal. saa sche anil ee 
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On You only wish to speak so far as your own system is concerned ?—A. I a 
willing to give you any information about our connections, but I cannot tell you 
about other railways. 

Q. Are fast trains now reliable as to making schedule time over your nesta 
A. No, for instance, not to Montreal. The schedule is 86 hours between St. John and 
Mosireal: We had an arrangement once before with the Department, and we had to 
take all sorts of precautions that the 36-hour time would be lived up to, because, 7 
course, it is a rather short time. 

Q. Did you find much difficulty in living up to it?—A. It never came to ae 
We made the schedule, but it never came to anything. 

Q. Was that for carrying fresh and frozen fish?—A. Yes. 

Q. When shipments are made by refrigerator cars, the icing, I understand, is — 
paid for by the shipper?—A. Yes, sir. ) 

Q. Was this the case previous to, say, a year ago?—A. Oh, yes. i 

Q. We had information here awhile ago, I think it was from the Department, that 
previously the railways iced these cars without making a charge?—A. That must have 
been a long time ago. 


Mr. Hounp: ~Dhe Osh. did: 


“By the Chairman: fo 

Q. Your Company has always made a charge for icing en route?—A. Yes. Sofar 
as the I.C.R. are concerned, it was just from one pocket into the other. The Govern- 
ment had some arrangement with the I.C.R. : 

Q. When you supply a refrigerator car, and charge these rates, per 100 lbs. fora 
minimum of 20,000 pounds, do you furnish the car already chilled or iced without 
making a charge, or do you charge for the first icing?—A. We charge for the first ro 
icing. fn 

Q. What do you charge for the first icing?—A. $2.50 a ton for the ice. 

Q. And each subsequent icing?—A. At the rate of $2.50 a ton. 

Q. For the ice supplied?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. So that the average for icing a car is about $202—A. Well of course, we have — 
a special upset rate across the continent of $20 a car. But between, for instance, St. 
John and Montreal we would charge up the ice at the rate of $2.50 a ton. 

Q. How many tons would it take to ice a ear for a short run?—A. The first icing 
would take about 4-tons, and that might suffice to take it right through. 

Q. Four tons at $2.50 would be $102—A. $10. 

Q. That would normally do to run through on a 36-hour schedule?—A. There are 
two nights and one day: I think it would take it through all right. But the instruct- 
ions are, if the car requires icing en route, to fill up the bunkers and charge at the rate a 
of $2.50 a ton. 

Q. You say the minimum carload weight for fresh fish is 20,000 pounds. What is 
the minimum carload quantity for smoked fish?—A. Pickled and salted fish between St. 
John, Ottawa and Toronto is earried on the minimum of 30,000 pounds. 

Q. What about smoked fish, does that include smoked fish ?2—A. I think it does, but 
I will look it up—yes. 

Q. When was that minimum made?—A. Oh, excuse me, “ Canned, salted, deed 
or smoked fish, minimum 24,000 pounds between St. John, Montreal and Quebec, and — 
piekled 30,000 pounds.” See 

Q. That is the minimum which is in existence at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has any change been made in the minimum of through earload lots for fresh. 
frozen, pickled or smoked fish within a year?—A. Not within a year, I do not think — 
so. The rates have been reduced within a year, but I do not think the minimums 
were raised within that time. : 

Q. Mr. Hayes made the statement when here a few days ago, Mr. Macdonell, that 
the Intercolonial Railway had raised the minimum from 20,000 to 24,000 for fresh or 
frozen fish, and from 24,000 to 30,000 on smoked and pickled fish, and that this was done 
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a consultation with the C.P.R. traffic officials; I am not sure whether he said it was 
done at your request, or by the Intercolonial, but at all events that there was an under- 
standing between the two roads whereby these minimum ecarload lots should be raised? 
—A, Well, here is our tariff, 20,000 pounds and that stands today, and it could not have 
been raised, that is fresh and frozen, and 24,000 pounds for canned, salted, dried or 
smoked, and we have a rate of 30,000 pounds on pickled fish; that is on account of the 
very much lower rate there is on pickled fish—lI am speaking of course of these rates 
from St. John, I am not quite sure what they may have been from Intercolonial points. 

Q. You are speaking of business which originates on your own system?—A. St. 
John, yes; the Intercolonial may also have rates from St. John. 

Q. But if the Intercolonial railway originated a carload lot of fish, say at Mul- 
grave, and if by any circumstances it were to be diverted via St. John over your road 
to Montreal, would their minimum or your minimum govern ?—A. The minimum that- 
the tariff carries would govern all the way through, and in the case of St. John the mini- 
mum that is shown in this tariff would prevail both in the case of the Intercolonial 
and the C.P.R. 

Q. In any case with regard to the Mulgrave shipment the Intercolonial minimum 
would govern?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you are sure that your statements are correct as far as the minimum car- 
load lot weights of 24,000 pounds for canned, salted, dried or smoked fish and 30,000 for 


pickled fish is correct?—A. Yes. - 


By Mr. Kyte: 


-Q. Does your road carry local freights in competition with the I.C.R. on any 
section of the Intercolonial railway ?—A. Oh yes, St. John and Fredericton are com- 
petitive points of the Intercolonial Railway that carry in competition with the I.C.R. 
to Montreal and points west. 

Q. And to points east, to Halifax for instance, I suppose?—A. Of course with 
regard to our connection there we do not compete exactly with them unless we do so 
through the Dominion Atlantic Railway. We have a rate over that road and simply 
meet their rates. 

Q. Did you raise your rates in the Maritime provinces in the course of the last 
two or three years?—A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does your railway make every reasonable effort to place the cars at the disposal 
of the consignees at the most. convenient place without loss of time after their arrival 
at destination?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am speaking now of, say a car loaded with fish?—A. Yes. 

~ Q. How long after the arrival of a train at an important point like Montreal is 
it before delivery of a shipment of fish to a consignee can be made?—A. About 24 
hours at the present time. 

Q. Is it 24 hours after the train arrives ‘at Montreal before the car can be shunted 
into position for delivery 2—A. No. If a carload of fish, for instance, arrives at Mont- 
real, under this arrangement between Mr. Found and ourselves, we figure that the car 
would arrive in the morning and we would try to place it in the ‘afternoon so that the 
consignee would be able to take the delivery of the fish that afternoon. 

Q. That would be more nearly six hours than 24?—A. Yes. 

~Q. It takes 36 hours en route to Montreal and another six after arrival, making 
49 hours before the fish can be delivered?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are the conditions under which the express faicinees is handled by ‘the 
railway as to the distribution of revenue Lea iats I could not say, sir, I could only repeat 

wheat Mr. Pullen has said. 
~Q. You have no knowledge of that 2—A. I have no know ledge of that. 
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Q. Does the railway object to hauling 'a refrigerator express car for the transport- 
tation of fish in addition to the ordinary passenger car, or do you know ?—A. Well, 
that depends on what portion of the line that train has to be hauled over. 7 

Q. I am speaking now of the regular through line?—A. If the tonnage of the 
train is not beyond the hauling capacity of the engine I presume they would be glad : 
to haul it. 

Q. The refrigerator cars are, I suppose, of the regular standard construction equal 
to the other cars which are found on express trains?—A. Yes, cars run on express trains 
have Krupp wheels, otherwise they are the same as the ordinary cars. 

Q. How many refrigerator cars are available on the eastern division of your linet 
—A. About 500, I think. 

Q. Is that for the division east ,of Monica) 2—A. Oh no, east of Fort William. 
The number of cars east of Montreal will, of course, depend upon the car distribu- 
tion, we distribute them as promptly as they are required. 

Q. There would be no shortage of cars required for the shipment of fish idan re 
A. We have had difficulty in supplying cars as far east as Mulgrave, because they have 
to be hauled empty. 

Q. But your refrigerator cars have been hauled to points like Mulgrave on sie 
Intercolonial Railway ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Do you not always provide haulage power sufficient to carry the train, no matter 
how many refrigerator cars there may be on it? You said in answer to the Chairman that 
you were always willing to haul refrigerator cars up to the capacity of the engine/— 
A. The Chairman’s question, I think, was with regard to express refrigerator cars 
which would be handled on the passenger trains. With regard to freight trains there 
is no trouble at all in that direction. 

Assuming there were two or three refrigerator express cars offering: your com- 
pany would provide the haulage to carry them without delay along the line?—A. Ob 
yes. 


7 


By the Chairman: = 


Q. Has there been an agreement between the Railway Companies as to the rates 
charged by Express Companies over their lines?—A. Do you mean between the 
passenger and the traffic departments of the railways and the Express Companies? 

(). Yes.—A. No, we never hear anything from the Express Companies. ; 

Q. They make their own rates?—A. Yes, absolutely independent of our freight 
rates or anything of that kind. ‘ 

Q. Can you state what quantity of fish har been hauled by freight from the Mari- 
time Provinces into Montreal over your line last year?—A. No, sir. I can give you a : 
statement, though, in carload, and less than carloads, if you like. 

Q. Have you that information here?—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. Can you furnish such a statement to the Clerk of the Committee?—A. Yes, 
I will try to do so. 

Q. Do you consider that the rates which are charged now for the transportation 
of fish from the Maritime Provinces to inland markets of Canada are fair?—A. Yes, 
very low, compared with the rates on other articles. 

Q. Is it a business which is attractive as far as the railways are concerned ?—A. 
No, it is not particularly attractive, but it has been our policy to make as low rates as 
we can on fish to help out the industry. Of course, these rates are very much lower 
than class rates. 

Q. You haul more cae cars west than you do east from the Maritime Proms 
do you not?—A. No, at the present time it is the other way round, practically. I mean 
to say, generally speaking in the winter time it is the other way round, all loads | go 
west. 
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_ Q. And have you to take empty cars down there?—A. No, I think it is about a 
stand-off. 
Q. Then so far as car capacity is concerned there is no discrimination against 
freights from the east?—A. No, not at all. Once we make rates we do not consider 
what the conditions are—whether they are loads going east or empties going east. Once 
we make a rate it means we have to take care of the business. 

Q. Would it be feasible in the case of a carload of fish leaving St. John in a refrig- 


erator car, upon which you would charge the through carload rate, we will say to 


Toronto, for that car to be opened at Montreal and a portion of the fish freight set down, 


then the car sealed up again, and a further quantity of fish set down at perhaps one 


or two other points between there and Toronto?—A. Well, it would mean a tremendous 
delay all the way through. I noticed, when reading the evidence, that the suggestion 
was made, not only to take on fish but to distribute it when going along. That would 
be all right if the fish were delivered at passenger stations, but it could not be delivered 
at passenger stations; it would have to be run into freight sheds away from the passen- 
ger stations altogether. It is not a matter of running into that station, dropping it off 
and going on. It would have to be set off and not set back again on the train-until 
after considerable delay, perhaps a day in each case; I am quite sure it would be a 
day in Montreal. 

Q. Why would it not be practicable te set it down at a passenger station?—A. We 
would not have the facilities for taking care of it. 

Q. If the consignee were there to take care of it could it met be done?—A. I do not 
think it could be done no matter how willing the railway companies would be to do it; 
it could not possibly be done. 

Mr. Founp: Why could it not be done if the railway companies were willing to 
co-operate? That is, keeping in view that these shipments may be put off at the freight 
stations. They would be forwarded from the freight stations to the wholesaler in 
Montreal? 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. The difficulty arises that you would have to set your car off at the freight 


‘sheds?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that i is not practicable?—A. No. 

Q. Without considerable delay and considerable expense en route?—A. Well, the 
delay particularly. We would not mind the expense. For instance, in Montreal we 
have to haul the car around about 11 miles to get to the proper place where it should 
be delivered. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. And then draw it back again?—A. Yes, bring it back again. 

Q. But you don’t mean to convey to the Committee the idea that a train made up 
in St. John would go through to Toronto without being broken up and the cars switched 
round anywhere ?—A. Most of the cars going to Toronto would not go in to the Montreal 
terminals at all. They would not touch them at all, they would go right through. 

Q. Where would they pass, at Montreal West?—A. A little west of there, Montreal 
Junction, if you like. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

_ Q. And there would be this difficulty, would there not,—suppose you took Sher- 
brooke for example en route—there would be two or three cars in the warehouse?—A. 
Yes. 

' Q. And if you wanted to set. off one of your cars in order to place it in that ware- 
house, those cars would have to be first removed, then the other car placed in the ware- 
house and the desired freight taken out?—A. Very probably that would be the case. 
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Q. hat means considerable delay which would render the scheme somewha 
practicable—A. In other words, practically, the car would have to be dropped off 
picked up again some time or other. ane 3 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. That is if you attempted to set fish down in your freight shed, but if, on th 
arrival of a train, a consignee were there and took responsibility for the delivery of 
freight to him at the point where the car stopped, or at some crossing, would not t 
be a way of getting around the difficulty?—A. Well, it would not be feasible. 
Q. You say, as a railway man, that in your judgment it would not be feasib: 
—A. No, it would not be feasible; we could not make proper deliveries. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 
Q. But you deliver packages of other goods?—A. Yes. , i. 
Q. Baggage and all that kind of thing?—A. Yes, express and baggage and a 
that kind of thing: But that is an entirely different matter. That is just wha 
am trying to explain. : 
Q. What is the difference? If the consignee is right there to take charge 
the Chairman says, why would you not deliver a package of fish the same as you would 
deliver a package of anything else?—-A. In the first place our cars are loaded in such 
a manner that you would have to scramble all through the car to get at a certai: 
package. It really would mean your having to set the car off, go theonch +ha car 
and take the stuff out, then deliver it, and get a proper receipt, and all that kind of | 
thing. is 
By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness): 
Q. But suppose you arrange your packages so as to have the boxes in such 
position that you could get at them easily as you went along? For instance, you 
would know where you were going to put off your first consignment and could arrange 
to have that placed near the door, and all the other packages likewise, just like a 
schooner does when it is plying along the coast—A. That is what we do.. We do tha 
now. 
Q. Would not that expedite matters? Yow are a railway man, giving your 
opinion as a railway man.—A. You have to take receipts for these goods, and see 
that they are in proper order when they are delivered. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): : 


Q. Why does one rule apply to fish and another to some other class of goods?— 

A. I am not picking out one from another kind of goods; I am speaking of all freight, — 
just what Mr. Loggie is saying. 
By Mr. Loggie: wm 

Q. Freight is heavy, especially fish, and you cannot handle it unless you put | 

on a level with your warehouse, and then they are taken out on trucks to the team 
on the other side. You cannot back your team to get fish out of the car?—A. Half the 
time there would not be facilities for doing so. é : Z 
Mr. Loccre: Have you taken up the question of express facilities with Mr. 
Macdonell, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuamMan: I have not. 
The Wirness: I am afraid I cannot give you very much assistance in connection 
with express freight. ° : vee 
By Mr. Loggie: ; 

Q. I would like to ask how we could get information regarding the construction 


of an express car that would serve the dual purpose of general express and have a 
portion set apart by insulation so that frozen fish could be carried in the winter 
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hy ‘pifison.° There is greater danger in carrying fish by express in the winter season 
lel { than there is in summer. In winter frozen fish is put into a car heated by steam pipes, 
' the effect of which is to cause the oil in the fish to run, and the fish deteriorates 
within 24 hours. I think provision can be made by the Government for better storage 
facilities when they are building new express cars or remodelling those at present in 
iy use. In your opinion would it be feasible to construct an express car with one quarter 
lin, of the car partitioned off?—A. I do not think it is feasible. I do not make that as 
~ an absolute statement, but I do not see how you can insulate any part of a steam- 
heated car. 

Q. Could there not be a portion of the car insulated and kept quite cool in the winter 
season ?—A. I would be very glad to get our people to give you blue prints and an 
opinion on that. 

Q. I think it is very desirable for this Committee to hear the judgment of your 
Master Car Builder, or a similar official of the Intercolonial Railway.—A. I will be 
yery glad to get our Master Car Builder to give you all the information he can on 
that subject as soon as possible. ; 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. Does your Company operate a fast freight refrigerator service to Nova Scotia 
points, say Mulgrave?—A. No, of course, not from Mulgrave. We did try to make 
an arrangement of that kind between St. John and Montreal. 

Q. I understood you to make some reference to Mulgrave in your remarks some 
time ago, and I did not understand what you were referring to then?—A. Any 
business between Mulgrave and Montreal would be handled by the Intercolonial 
direct. But we did endeavour to put in a fast freight service between St. John and 
Montreal for the fish business, but it was not tried out. Unfortunately it was opened 
at the end of the season, and the people did not avail themselves of the car we set 

aside for them weekly, and the season was over, and we never gave it a trial. 
a Q. Can you operate a fast freight service over your Dominion Atlantic line in 
“competition with the Intercolonial ?—A. There is a great deal of fish moving there now; 
“it is being handled now; and a great deal moving now between Yarmouth and St. John, 
and Digby and St. John. 

Q. But do you handle any fish business between Halifax and Digby over the 
* ).A.R.?—A. Very probably that route will be opened up for that business one of 
these days. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. You do handle a fast freight service between Fredericton and Boston?—A. 

ut is a very short haul there, it is only about 68 miles from Fredericton to Vance- 
oro 

Q. I will tell you one thine that would improve that service: if the cars could 
be charged with ice and salt en route at Bangor or Portland, not at Vanceboro.— 
A. There are icing facilities all along the line. z 

Mr. Logciz: But nobody looks after the small freight shipments. Although the 
car is fully loaded it is made up of small shipments for which nobody is responsible, 
‘unless the railway itself takes charge. Sometimes the goods do not arrive in very 
good order. 


ri 
Ww 


The Cuamman: If there are no further questions to ask, we will consider this 
» witness discharged. 


Witness discharged. 
The Caiman: At the request of Mr. Sinclair, I wrote Mr. Masters of the Yar- 


mouth Steamship Co., Boston, asking him if he would give evidence before the Com- 
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mittee, as he is out of the jurisdiction and is not a “compellable” witness. He 
to the effect that he was leaving for the South in a day or two—his letter is d 
the 8th instant—and he would not return until about the beginning of April 
which time he would be available if the Committee desired to take his evidence, 
regard to Mr. Loggie’s inquiry as to the opinion of a Master Car Builder on 
ject of sub-division of an express car, so that one end can be refrigerated fi 
carrying of fish, I may say that I understood from Mr. Stout that he would 
report for submission to the Committee. In case he does not, Mr. Found or 
Secretary will write him. The information will be obtained at all events an 
form part of the record. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
CommitTErE Room No. 3801, 
Monpay, March 20, 1916. 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock 'a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 


Mr. Moise Lapointe called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You live in the City of Ottawa, Mr. Lapointe?2—A. Yes. 

Q. And you are engaged in the fish business?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that business?—A. Twenty-two years. 

Q. You handle, I suppose, fresh and frozen fish as well as smoked and lightly, 
cured fish?—A. Fish of all kinds, and poultry and game. 

Q. Do you get part of your fish from the Atlantic coast?—A. Yes, we get it from 
pretty nearly every direction. 

Q. How do you have it come from the East?—A. Which kind do you mean? 

Q. Fresh fish?—A. Halibut and salmon ? 

Q. You do not get much of that from the Atlantic, do you?—A. No, I do not, I 
get haddock, ecod— 

Q. You get haddock, cod, halibut and other fresh fish? How.do yeu get it?—A. 
In the summer time it comes by express. 

Q. Do you find that it arrives in pretty good condition?—A. Yes, sometimes it is 
lacking a little in ice. 

Q. Do you get it shipped to you direct from the.Maritime Provinces or do you 
purchase from a Montreal firm?—A. Well, in the larger number of cases, we get it 
direct. 

Q. Then sometimes it will be shipped to you from Montreal?—A. From Montreal. 

Q. By express?—A. By express. 

Q. What is the express rate from Montreal to Ottawa?—A. Seventy-five cents. 

Q. Do you deliver fish in the city of Ottawa to your customers?—A. Yes, we do. 

Q. What is the average weight of parcels to the householder?—A. The average 
would be about three pounds. 

Q. What does it cost you per parcel to deliver it?—A. About five cents, four and 
a half to five cents. 

Q. Do you deliver by teams?—A. Teams, yes. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. You say it costs you four and a half to five cents to deliver three pounds?—A. 
Yes. . 

By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you arrive at that conclusion by ascertaining the cost on your fish business, 
or is that common to all parcels along all lines of your business?—A. Well, that is 
pretty nearly common to all parcels, as nearly as possible. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. That is for each individual order?—A. Yes, that is the way it figures out. 
Of course some parcels take a little longer time to deliver than others. 


Boy 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose most of your orders are received by telephone?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do a fish business all the year round?—A. All the year round. 

Q. On what days of the week is the demand the greatest, or is it perceptibly — 
larger on some days than others?—A. On Thursdays and Fridays is the greatest 
demand. 

Q. Do you find the fish business is increasing?—A. Yes, it is increasing. 

Q. Is there much demand here for cured fish such as salt cod?—A. Yes, there i is 
quite a little demand for boneless cod, shredded cod fish and salt cod. 


By Mr. Hughes (King’s P.E.1.): 

Q. Do you know whether there is any demand for salt or cured fish?—A, Yes, it 
has been increasing. xe 

Q-I have enquired and cannot get salt cured herring im Ottawa.—A. Which kind _ 
do you mean ? 

Q. Salt cured herring ?—A. Herrings—well they are very scarce just now, they 
have been and are even yet because of the price. I can remember years ago in Ottawa _ 
when one or two carloads of salt herrings were the most you would get in, but take it 
now between the wholesale grocers and everything we sell five or six carloads. e 

Q. In barrels?—A. Yes, in barrels and half barrels. Of course a lot of thatis 
shipped to little towns around here such as Arnprior and Almonte. ie 

Q. Where do you get them?—A. The majority of them come from Halifax. 

@. They appear to be of very poor quality when you get them here as compared 
with what we get down in the Maritime Provinces.—A. I think you will find this year __ 
the herring were pretty good. 

Q. No, they were poor.—A. Well they were what we think were good, unless you 
keep the best ones at home. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From whom, or do you oneee does the Chateau Laurier purchase fish?—A. 
Fromg,us, and they import a little from the States also. 

Q: Hane they a proper refrigerator on their own premises?—A. Yes, they are very 
well equipped. 

Q. Then any fish which is stale when they serve it must have been stale when they _ 
purchased it?—A. I do not think they purchase very much stale fish because any that 
we send there we are very careful, and I do not think they get stale fish. They do not 4 
find fault with the price, but they want the best stuff that can be got. ‘ 

Q. There was a member of the House of Commons told me the other day that we _ 
should summon the manager of the Chateau Laurier and ask him why he did not 
purchase good fish, because he had got some Atlantic fish there that was very stale-—- 
A. Just now they are buying cod fish, haddock and halibut and paying the best prices. _ 

Q. Do you import much fish from the United States?—A. Not very much, but we 
import a little. 

Q. What lines of fish?—A. We import shad, haddock, cod and a few halibut. 

Q. Is that at certain seasons of the year only?—A. At certain seasons, but pretty 
nearly all the year round we are getting a little quantity from there at times. 

Q. That is done at times, I suppose, when Canadian fish is not available2—A. Yes. 
it is, and on the other hand, you take thé Portland fish: it is shipped from there at 
night and you get it here next day at noon, and their fish—I don’t know how it is— _ 
is firmer and fatter, and we have a class of trade that calls for that. , 


By Mr. Kyte: 5 < 


Q. It arrives in better condition, I suppose, than the fish from the Maritime Prov- 
inces?—A. Yes, and the fish seems to be better too, it seems to be more plump, I don’t 
know why it is. We had some haddock two weeks ago from Portland that weighed 
12 and 13 pounds with the insides and everything taken out. 
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_ Q. It has been stated here by a witness that in the transportation of fish from 
the Maritime Provinces to a central market like Montreal or Ottawa, there is a shrink- 
age in the weight of fish, if the car in which it travels is not properly chilled, of about 
10 or 15 per cent, and that the fish slimes and otherwise deteriorates——A. Well, I do 
not think it would be 15 per cent. 

Q. Well, it was stated that the shrinkage in weight is 15 per cent, before it gets 
to Montreal from the time it is taken off the ship—A. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
the Montreal men lose anything, they just re-ship those packages at the original weight. 

Q. And the shrinkage is borne by the retailer?—A. Yes, the retailer. 

Q. And the consumer, because he has to charge a price which compensates for the 
shrinkage?—A. Oh yes, but we never figure the shmnkage as very much. 

Q. But you do not calculate to lose anything on the business?—A. No, we do not 
calculate to lose anything. 

Q. There is a loss, I suppose, in handling fish in a retail store?—A. Yes, and there 
is an awful lot in the cutting up of fish. We cut up an awful lot. Sometimes we 
strike in the halibut that comes from British Columbia what they eall a thawing fish. 
Tt looks like a nice fish but when you go to cut it it is all mushy and soft and you 
cannot use it. Sometimes I have seen thrown away probably out of a box of fish, 80 
or 90 pounds. 

Q. What is the percentage of loss on fish in a retail store which is properly 
equipped ?—A. Oh, I should say, if they are very careful, 10 per cent at certain times 
of the year. Of course, in the winter there should not be any loss at all, Mr. Chair- 
man, only the waste in cutting up. 

Q. There is always a certain amount of fish discarded because it deteriorates 
before you can get it to the consumer?—A. I wili tell you. The fish sometimes come 
im a very narrow state, you know. That fish we have to sell at a discount. 

Q. The present method of transporting fish is not satisfactory, is it?—A. Well, 
it could be improved a lot. 

Q. In what ways, in your judgment, could it be improved?—A. Well, I think 
that if they boxed the fish with ice and kept it well supplied and had ice along the 

_ route, or else if they had a kind of refrigerator compartment in the express car. 

Q. Have you received any fish this year which has been forwarded by fast freight 
in refrigerator cars*—A. No, we have not, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Have you studied the question: sufficiently to say whether in your judgment 
that would obviate the difficulty in the way of getting fish here in proper condition ? 
—A. Of course it would not affect Ottawa so much because there is not the bulk of the 
trade here which would recompense them sufficiently for the equipping of a car. 

Q. Can you say what quantities of fish are sold by the principal retail stores here 
per week?—A. Jt would be pretty hard to say. 

: Q. You could not arrive at any definite figures?—A. No, I could not just say how 
much there is. There are quite a number of butchers and grocers who get their fish 
direct. 

Q. Are the retail stores properly equipped for preserving fish and preventing it 
from deteriorating, I mean are they supplied with refrigeration?—A. You mean the 
fish stores? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, because the moment we get any fish in the summer time it is 
all washed and repacked in ice, and that fish is washed again before it is sold, so that 
the fish is kept on ice all the time. 

Q. It is kept on ice, is it not kept in a refrigerator section?—A. Some people when 

they get their fish, just put a little ice on the boxes and put them down in a cool room 

We contend if the fish is taken out and washed and re-iced and put in proper boxes with 
ice on it, it is better. 

-Q. What do you think would best tend to increase the popularity of fish as a food? 
—A. Well, I will tell you what the trouble is in the fish business. We are up against 
the average cook and housemaid. ’ 
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Q. They do not know how to properly cook fish?—A. Not only that, but I know 
the fish business almost from the start. I started to deliver parcels, helping my father - 
when I was a youngster going to school. I would go in to the house very often with — 
a parcel of fish, and the cook would turn round and swear at it, saying: “ There is that 
dam fish coming again.” I have known of cases where they would even spoil the fish — 
in cooking because they did not want tio have it in the house, said it smelled up the 
kitchen. I think that is the greatest drawback in the fish business; that the help don’t — 
like to handle the fish. They don’t like to fix it up and do not like to cook at. 

Q. In other words, they do not understand the handling of fish?—A. They do not 
understand—the only thing to them is.the bother they go through. 

Q. The fish you send to the ordinary householder in Ottawa, I suppose, is already 
prepared for the pan or the oven, is it not?—A. No. On Fridays we are teo busy to — 
prepare fish because our trade here is such that we get a lot of people coming right 
into the store to make purchases, and we have also two telephones go:ng all morning 

Q. The objection, I suppose, these people have to cooking fish is chiefly because it 
involves more work and trouble to prepare fish than it does to prepare meats. A. We 
have notified people through the papers that if at any time they want fish prepared, to 
give us the order on Thursday. We will prepare it for them at any time—fillet it, skin 
it, or clean it, whatever they want. 


Boo ie eee 


By Mr. Hughes (King’s P.E.I.): 


Q. Do you get many orders in that way ?—A. Oh yes, we get quite a few. I think 
myself that if you take fish that is prepared, take a haddock, for instance, if they fillet 
it, take the skin off and parcel it, unless you have a very quick delivery you take all 
the flavour out of that fish. With the majority of the people in Ottawa it is not a high — 
class trade, is is a very ordinary trade: they buy a fish, they will use the head for — 
broth or something, and they will cook the whole fish by boiling it. If you take a fish 
of any kind and clean it, unless that fish is delivered, say within half an hour, the — 
Wrapping paper, no matter what kind of paper you-use, will draw out half the flavour 
that is in the fish. 

Q. That is the trouble with preparing fish?—A. Yes. I think the Government has 
taken a good stand with these books which they have printed and distributed. As the 
Chairman was saying a while ‘ago, the majority of people do not know how to prepare 
fish. I think that is the main reason why it is not more popular. They will take a 
piece of fish, say a piece of halibut and put it in a pan, and all they do is to wait until — 
it is cooked dry enough. Then they serve it and some of it is just like a piece of 
leather. The same people will go away and will eat fish in a hotel or some place like 
that, 'and when they come back they will come to us and say: “ Why can’t you get fish i 
like we got in Montreal, Toronto or Halifax?” Why, they go to places where they 
know how to prepare fish and how to flavour it. 

By Mr. Copp: og 

Q. Have you sufficient knowledge of cooking to pass judgment upon the cookery 
book issued by the Government?—A. I have read quite a lot of it. It stands to 
reason, you know, I have cooked fish myself and prepared it, so that I know—if you 
take a piece of fish and let it dry up there is no taste to it. 

Q. But I understand that a lot of chefs for the leading hotels have condemned the 
cookery book referred to, and the Government have withdrawn it from circulation—A. 
I don’t think they would copy it because they have their own ways of cooking. 


‘The CuairmAw: Is it the case, Mr. Found, that the Government have withdrawn 
the book from circulation ? 


Mr. Founp: Oh, no. 
Mr. Morse Lapointe. 
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Q. Do your customers after receiving a piece of frozen fish from you, know how 
to handle it before they attempt to cook it?—A. The majority of them do not. 

Q. It is a very simple process to put it in ice-cold water?—A. Yes, ice-cold water. 

Q. Don’t you think the fact that they allow the fish to get warm in the kitchen, 
instead of putting it into ice-cold water before cooking causes the fish to deteriorate 
very much in the process of cooking/—A. Yes, because the flavour runs out. If you 
put it in cold water it takes the frost out of it quick. : . 

Q. Would it not be a good plan for the retail merchant to have his parchment paper 
printed with that suggestion on it? Of course, that would only apply to the winter 
season I know. It would not cost much?—A. Yes. 

Q. My experience has been that frozen fish, properly handled, is very nearly as 


- good as fresh. It is like a piece of frozen meat; if you take it into the kitchen and let 


- it thaw out the flavour will be affected.mA. We have some people who want to get 


frozen haddock in preference to fresh, but I would not. 

Q. Those people evidently know how to handle it in that case?—A. Yes. Very 
often people get a piece of frozen fish, and they put it in lukewarm water; they do not 
know any better Some let hot water run on it. 

Q. I heard you speak about herring a few minutes ago. I want to ask you 
if there are any Scotch cured herring retailed to any extent on this market ?—A. I have 
not seen any. We used to get the regular Scotch herrings, Loch Fyne, but at the con- 
vention of the Fisheries’ Association in Montreal there was a paper read on that sub- 
ject, and the Government is taking up the question and is arranging to send inspectors 
to show the packers how to put up their fish, and show them how to handle them in 
order to produce a herring that will be almost equal to the Scotch herring. There is 
a growing demand for these herring in this country. 

Q. Have you ever sold any at all?—A. A lot of them. 

Q. Do youiknow how they are prepared for food?—A. Well, we sell the majority 
of them to the Jews, and they pickle them. 

Q. They do not cook them?—A. No, they are pickled, that is all. 

Q. Are they suitable to cook—I mean to say, would they be desirable ?—A. Oh, 
yes, they are. They pickle the majority of their fish; they chop it up and pickle it. 

Q. I learned that the other day. Some of them eat them raw, even without 
pickling—A. I have never seen them eat them raw. 

Q. One of the Russian merchants told me that the other day. They showed me 
half a barrel, and they certainly seemed nice——A. I was speaking of fish in general. 


Some eat salt herring raw, yes; like the salt sardines that you get in barrels, they just 


wash them off a little and eat them with bread and butter. 

Q. There is not very much demand for Scotch cured herring cooked as fresh 
herring are?—A. I think there would be if the people were educated, because they 
are a better herring. There is more flavour; lots of them have the roes, which are very 
nice. 

By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 

Q. Do you really consider the Loch Fyne herring better than the Nova Scotia 
eured herring?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I never had a Loch Fyne herring I could eat at all 2—A. If one travels very 
much, the first thing you will strike on the bill of fare in any hotel is Loch Fyne 
herrings. As I said a little while ago, probably the Maritime Province people keep 
the good herrings down there. 

The Cuarman: There is enough herring for all. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Has the business from the Maritime Provinces been increasing during the 
last few years, that is to say, there have been less fresh fish coming in from Portland 
. Me. Motsr Lapointe. 
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and Boston of recent years?—A. Oh, yes. I have seen a lot Mr. Loggie. Before my — 


time they used to get all their fish from Portland. 
Q. But since ten years ago?—A. There is less haddock coming in from Portland 


now than there was then. 
Q. And less cod too?—A. Yes. That car coming to Montreal regularly, Bie 
the price, and the reduction in the cost of express charges, account for the new 


conditions. 


Q. The reduction of the express charges by one-third has cee to some extent = 


to bring this about?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Has your fish business increased during the past five years?—A. T think it 
has, not very much, but I think it has. There are more people handling fish than there 


were at first: 
Q. There has been an increase in the use of Canadian caught fish?—A. Yes. 


Witness discharged. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Found, Mr. Copp addressed a aueqteme to you, or to the 
witness, regarding the booklet: “Fish and How to Cosk It,” issued by your depart- 
ment. He seemed to think there had been some criticism of it. Would you state 
what you know about that? 


Mr. Founp: We have not had a eriticism from any hotel or from any source, 
so far as I am aware, with the exception of the assistant chef who was employed by 
us at the restaurant at the Toronto exhibition last year, who wrote us some months 
after the restaurant was over; and the letter was addressed from a private address in 
Montreal. It was accompanied by an offer to submit a new set of recipes. In order 
to draw him out, I asked the chef how much he would be prepared to submit such 
recipes for, and he asked, I think, a thousand dollars. In other words, it was quite 
obvious that it was not the book itself that was the difficulty, but that the man wanted 
something to do. We have not had any criticism: on the other hand, we have had 
a great many commendations from many sources. 


Mr. Cope: I understood there had been some criticism. JI had heard a great 


many women down in our country, who had the book, criticising the suggestions. I 
had heard that the book was really withdrawn from circulation. 


Mr. Founp: On the contrary, we have been requested from a number of sources 
to issue more. I might also say that many to whom books were sent for distribution 
have sent for additional quantities. The difficulty is to keep up with the demand. 


Mr. Hucues (Kings, P.E.I.): The difficulty I find in the ordinary restaurants 
and hotels with regard to salt fish is that they are not properly soaked; the salt is 
not taken out. People do not know how to remove it. Is that subject referred to in 
the booklet? As a rule, the fish are brought to the table so salt they cannot be used. 


Mr. Founp: TI do not know that that criticism has been made of it. But there 
are recipes for preparing salt fish. 


Mr. Hucues (Kings, P.E.I.): I have occasionally taken my meals at the Rideau 
club, and the fish there was delicious, because it was properly prepared. 


The CuamMman: The person who wrote you was engaged by your Department in 
connection with the Toronto fair? 


Mr. Founp: Yes. 


Mr. Moisr Lapointe. 
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Mr. J. LamBerr Payne called, sworn and examined. 


4 _. By the Chairman: 

Q. You are in the service of the Dominion Railway Department?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your official capacity ?@—A. Comptroller of Statistics. 

Q. Can you inform the Committee what the earnings of the express companies 
in Canada have been during the past few years?—A. I can give you the earnings of 
the express companies for the past five years, that is, the full extent of the period 
covered by any statistical information in the Dominion of Canada. Prior to 1911 
there was not any information in relation to the business of express companies in 
Canada, but commencing with that year, a very comprehensive system of statistics 
was applied to the express companies, that system being identical with the plan of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington. The number of companies in- 
clude American as well as Canadian companies, and it was thought expedient to have a 
system which was uniform on both sides of the line, so we adopted practically the 
schedule and classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission because that Board 

“ was in the field first. You asked for the earnings of the express companies. Do you’ 
mean the gross earnings or the net earnings? 

Q. Perhaps you had better state both, the gross and the net earnings.—A. I will 
give you the gross earnings first and then explain how it was arrived at. In 1911 
the gross earnings, if you care to call them that, of all the express companies oper- 


Sanne TTT WERE ee a. hc ee es cl cy cs ne os so POVLOOLS OL 
Pe ise crc piers: Jajies fel eh che. eve sie ee «+ LO994 418.10 
3 a arllahneliom\ey a5. etic ss Vie. ws igs Sue ee.» 12;827;478.96 


Ce ShichteahrimtkAage)). ch: . ici creo, Mae ie swe «see 12,646,451.99 
1915 (ending 31st June, 1915, a further drop).. .. .. 11,311,797.20 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 

Q. Those are the Canadian earnings?—A. Those are the earnings of the Cana- 
dian and American Express Companies entirely in Canada. Of course there is a 
slight arbitrary apportionment of earnings in Canada which it would be difficult. to 
apply on any other plan; if you ship a parcel from Ottawa to New York, pay for 
which was collected in New York, it would be wrong probably to credit all the 
earnings to the United States. Then from the gross earnings there are two deduc- 
tions which have to be made in order to arrive at the net operating revenue. The 
first deduction is the operating expenses and then there is the deduction for express 
privilegés. The operating expenses are easily understood, they represent the cost of 
operating the business. The express privileges represent the money which the express 
companies pay to other carriers for carrying express matter. It so happens in Canada 
that practically means the payment of money by the express company to the 
“Owning” company, which is the railway company. All the Canadian express 
companies are owned by Canadian railway companies. That is not true in the 
United States, I do not know of a single express company of any consequence in the 
United States which is owned by the railway. But, in Canada, the whole of the express 
companies are owned by the railways. ~ The Dominion Express Company is owned 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway; the Canadian Express Company is owned by the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company; the British America Express Company is owned 
by the Algoma Railway Company, it is a small affair; and then the Canadian North-— 
ern Express Company is owned by the Canadian Northern Railway. 

Q. The Canadian Northern Railway have no specific name for their express 
company ?—A. No, it is called the Canadian Northern Express Company. We just 
have these four, the Dominion, the Canadian, the British American, and the Cana- 
dian Northern operating in Canada. The order in which I named them is not the 

proper order relative to their importance. Now in 1911, with gross earnings of say 
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$10,000,000 in round figures, the operating expenses of these companies were 
$4,451,227.91 and the express privileges were a little more than that, $4,553, 861.43. 
Still with these two deductions, one of which is almost entirely arbitrary, the ex- 
press operating expenses you can understand are definite, depending upon the cost 
of operation to the express service; but the express privileges are purely an arbitrary | 
amount, agreed upon between the express company and the railway company, largely 
a domestic matter.. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. That is about 50 per cent of the gross earnings?—A. Somewhere about 46 
per cent in that year. I have calculated it, and I think it is 46 or 47 per cent, but 
it keeps going up. 

Q. What percentage would be operating expenses ?—A. Bee operating expenses, 
you see, are somewhere about 42 per cent. 

Q. That would give them a net profit of about 12 per cent?—A. I have them 
all calculated out here. In 1911 the operating expenses amounted to 41-9, and the’ 
express privileges to 45-9. 


By Mr. Kyte: : 


Q. In your operating expenses you have included all possible charges that could. 
be made for operating the business, salaries and everything of that kind?—A. Abso- | 
hitely everything, including the messenger on the express car and agents. “ Priyi- 
leges” includes nothing but the expense of operating over the railway. Since 1911, 
for every succeeding year up to this last year, there has been a steady rise in the 
operating cost, and an equally steady rise in the cost of express privileges, so that 
whereas in 1911 the net revenue was equal to 12-2 per cent in the last year it 
amounted to just six-tenths of 1 per cent. It kept going down from 1911; the 
percentage of these two items to the total gross earnings was 87-8 in 1911, 88-9 in 1912, 
94-2 in 1918, 96-6 in 1914, and 99-4 in 1915. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. Was there a fairly even proportion in the increase of operating expenses and 
privilege expenses?—A. Apparently they have moved along pretty closely together. 

Q. And does the same hold true with respect to the different railways and the 
different express companies?—A. Appalrently. 

Q. They are about the same?—A. About the same; they have all apparently 
increased, although I think there has been a larger rise in the Dominion Express _ 
Company, which has shown the greatest shrinkage in net results. That is the 
average of all the companies. I say with the utmost frankness it is absolutely 
startling. ; 
By Mr. Kyte: “a 

Q. According to your figures they have had no profits at all—A. They have elim- 
inated their profits. The profits, Mr. Kyte, in 1911 were $1,207,929 and they were . 

_ reduced to $68,668 last year. That is to say they were reduced to that on the basis of 
net operating revenue. They were doing an exceedingly profitable business up to 19138 | 
on the face of it, and then, for reasons which I would like very much to know— — 

Q. Would the inaugration of the parcel post system have anything to do with 
it?—A. That came only in last year, Mr. Kyte, and I have made very careful enquiries 
as to the extent to which the parcel post! had possibly reduced the net earnings or gross 
earnings, and the express companies—who are certainly sitting with their fingers on 
the pulse of the parcel post—believe that it affected 10 per cent of their business. 
But that was only for the first year, or for the first nine months, of the operation 
of the parcel post system. Then the information which reached me officially was 
that to a large extent the express companies had recovered the principal 
amount of that business. For example, in Toronto the Eaton Company had swung 
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over entirely to parcel post, but at the end of six months’ experiments with parcel 
post, they swung back to the express companies. The elimination of the reduction 
of profits in the express business—I wish I could speak positively—is simply imexplic- 
able to me. I can see nothing whatever in the circumstances to warrant a reduction 
of express earnings, except it be what I can hardly believe possible: poor business 
management in relation to the control of the expenditure; for while gross receipts were 
coming down, expenditure was violently going up. 


By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.I.): 


Q. Would it be due to the arbitrary extension of the express privilege?—A. That 
is entirely arbitrary, Mr. Hughes. They can allow the railway what they will. 


f By Mr. Kyte: 
: Q. ‘hey have gone on increasing the commission assigned for express privileges 
each year, have they not?—A. Certainly, quite perceptibly, very much so. 
Q. Would the increase in the allowance for express privileges account for the 
decrease in the profits?—A. In part. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg) : 

Q. You give me the impression you thimk these figures are not bona fide as com- 
pared with five or six years ago. A. It would be assuming a very heavy responsibility 
to even imply such a thing, but— 

Q. You do not wish to create that impression, but you certainly gave it to me.— 
A. Well, I may say the impression is in my own mind, and I could not very well con- 
ceal it. The impression in my mind is that the express companies have increased 
their operating expenses and‘their express privileges when, in the face of a declining 
income, they should have reduced it. 

Mr. Founp: Have you compared the Canadian Express Company and the Dom- 
inion Express Company? 

The WitTNEss: I have done so, and so far as I can see they are on the same footing. 


By the Chairman: : 

(O) You have given the Committee the gross receipts, disbursements and net profits 
of all the Companies. Wall you now state the same figures for the Companies individ- 
ually +A. It would be rather a complicated matter to put into figures to which you 
could listen. It would be much more satisfactory, Mr. Chairman, if I submitted to 
your Committee a statement of the facts in such form that your eye would rest upon 
them all at the same time. 

Q. You ean put those figures into a signed memorandum which can be attached 
to your evidence in the form of a schedule?—A. I have been comparing five years’ 
business, and what I have eaid relates to those five years, whereas the figures I have 
here relate only to the year with individual companies, and do not give the comparison 
which you are asking for. I would have to turn back to other reports which I did 
not bring with me, and take out the figures relating to these individual Canadian com- 
panies. I have only the figures here for 1915, and that eliminates the basis of com- 
parison, you eee. 

Q. Will you give the desired figures to the Committee?—A. Yes, I will send 
them to you at once. 

Q. What were the net profits of the companies for the year 1915 as you have them? 
—A. The Dominion shows a loss of $226,075, whereas it had a sum of seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars profit three years ago. 


os Q. That is the Dominion Express Company?—A. The Dominion Express Com- 
oe) pany. 
i Q. I would like to read to you part of the evidence of Mr. W. Se Stout, who is 


president of the Dominion Express Company—A. President and General Manager of 


the Dominion Express Company. 
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Q. At page 108 of the printed evidence I asked Mr. Stout this question. (Reads) 

“Q. Is your Company interested in increasing the quantity (that is of 

fish) it handles?—A. Yes, but I would like to qualify that without it going into 
the record. 

Q. Is it a desirable class of express matter 2—A. In the year 1914 the Dom- 
inion Express Company lost, on its transportation operations, $136,571 that is 
to say that the earnings of the business did not pay the expense of doing the 
business by that sum. I wish I could call your attention to the fact that that 
was before the war started. For the year 1915 the Company had a loss of 
$365,259.” 


—A. Yes. Mr. Stout is there emphasizing the transportation end of it. These express 
companies do a large business as well in financial paper, running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year, on which they get a commission, and when the profits are 
taken off that loss it reduced the Dominion last year to $226,000. Then they had some 
further income which reduced their final loss to $158,000. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Is that in 19142?—A. No, 1915, Mr. Loggie. 
Q. What is it for 1914?—A. I have™not got the figures here. I talked this over 
with Mr. Stout with the greatest care. I talked with him frequently last year and also 
with the auditor of the Company, in relation to the figures for 1914, 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 

Q. You say that making allowance for that they still have a loss of over $150,000? 
—A. $158,000. They start with a loss of $226,000 and finish with a loss. 

Q. $365,259 is dt?--A. I do not know where they get that figure from, it is cer- 
tainly not in their report. Pardon me, it is in the transportation. Yes, it may have, 
been so, I think it was. I have only got to say to the Committee in all sincerity that 
these figures absolutely startle me, and are inexplicable. 

@. Except for the explanation you have in your mind, which you do not care to 
express ?—A. I have not got it in my mind. I don’t know what has happened to these 
express companies to cause such a loss of business or profits to them. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


-Q. What about their volume of business?—A. Their volume of business, Mr. 
McKenzie, was not reduced very seriously. If we could show a large decrease in the 


volume of business we would have the explanation right at our hands, but you see the 


shrinkage in earnings was from twelve millions to eleven .millions—the difference 
between $12,646,000 and $11,311,000—that was between 1914 and 1915. The difference 
in gross receipts in the previous year (1913) was simply the difference between $12,827,- 
000 and $12,646,000 in 1914. 

Mr. Founp: Have you got there the amount of the loss incurred by the Dominion 
Express Co. and that of the Canadian Express Co.? — 


Tue WitNess: I have those. 

Mr. Founp:, Let us take 1913. The rates were decreased that year. In 1913 what 
were the earnings of the Dominion Express Co. ? 

Tue Witness: I have not the figures for 1913 here. I can just give you for 1915. 
So far as the Canadian Express Co. was concerned, the net operating revenue was 
$77,752 as against a loss of $226,000 for the Dominion Express Co. 

Mr. Founp: What I had in mind when you made the statement about losses a 
few minutes ago was, that in 1913 and previously, and subsequently also,—but I am 
speaking of that year—I think you will find that a very large percentage of the earn- 
ings of the Dominion Express Co. were made in the West. At that time business 
conditions were at their best. There was but one railway, which possibly was not able 
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to handle all the freight that was offered, and a great deal consequently was sent by 

express, consequently a tremendous organization had*to be built up by the express 
company. Now, there are three railways and three express companies operating in the 
a West, and the Dominion Express Co. has no doubt a big organization and equipment 
i on its hands, and necessarily a very much smaller business. But I cannot conceive 
how the Canadian Express Co. would be at ‘all in the same category. 


Tue Witnesss If that explanation covers the whole situation, then you would 
y find a loss of gross revenue on the part of the Dominion Express Co. Now, there was 
: no such loss. It was simply the increase of operating cost and the increase of express 
privileges which caused the reduction. 


By Mr. Hughes (Kings, P.E.1.): 


Q. You say the reduction in the net profits is inexplicable to you?—A. It is. 

Q. It is quite apparent to me.—A. I hope you will give me the secret then. 

Q. It is the increase in the operating expenses and the express privileges——A. 
This is a first-class company, a very first-class company; and these express companies 
are all excellent companies. You would expect them to show as much shrewdness and 
care in their business as you would show in yours; and if you find conditions adverse 
you would begin at once to try and save. This is controllable expenditure I am speak- 
ing of; operating expenses are to a certain extent controllable. For example, last 
year the railways of the Dominion lost $43,000,000 of earnnigs, but they cut off nearly 
$43,000,000 of operating expenses. 

Q. .This is not a matter of what -you would expect; it is what the figures show. 
They show a large increase in operating expenses.—A. Why ? 

Mr. Hucues (Kings, P.E.I.): I do not know. 

Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): The mathematics is all right. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you state to the Committee who are the directors of the Dominion 
Express Co.?—A. Yes, President and general manager, Walter 8. Stout; vice- 
president, R. Paton McLeod; directors, W. S. Stout, R. Paton McLeod, Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, C. R. Hosmer, and R. B. Angus. 

Q. These gentlemen are in close association with the directorate of the Canadian 
Pacific Company ?—A. There is no question that the Dominion Express-Company is 
absolutely a subsidiary company to the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. Is the stock of the Dominion Express Company owned by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—A. The stock of the Dominion Express Company is put down at 
$2,000,000, but there was never any money passed in the matter. 

| Q. Do you know from the reports of the railway which you have, if earnings 
| are credited to the Canadian Pacific Railway?—A. Absolutely. 
| Q. From the Dominion Express?—A. Not this year. 

Q. But hitherto?—A. Ten per cent, and the balance went to the Canadian Paci- 
fie LOOs i. ‘ 

Q. If there were an object at all in covering up earnings, it would merely be 
that the express company might not be showing it in the way of dividends; but at the 
same time the Canadian Pacific Railway Company would be making it in the way 
of charges against the express company for operating expenses or express privileges? 

-—A,. I think I ought to say this: it would be entirely unfair on my part, as a mere 
Cicer receiving ihese returns, to make any suggestion of impropriety or conceal- 
ment. I am simply saying it is absolutely inexplicable to me, unless you ask me to 
explain it. 

Q. Lam not asking you that. If a certain amount of money is received and dis- 

es bursed, a large portion of it in expenses and another portion in express privilegas, 
does not the Canadian Pacific Railway receive as much benefit as if a certain portion 

- were paid to them in dividends? Does the Canadian Pacific Railway Company get 
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the same advantage as if the money were paid earmarked as dividends?—A. I think 


so. You cannot fancy the domestic relationship between the Dominion Express Com- — 


pany and the Canadian Pacific Railway to be any less intimate than it really is. It 
is an absolute family affair. There was no money consideration for the stock of 
$2,000,000. The explanation made by the company to me is that this money, in so 
far as there was any money, was used in the financing of the company, the 
financial operations of the company. It was not used for buying anything; it did 
not pay for any express property. All the express property and the equipment of 
the Dominion Express Company and the other express companies too, were bought out 
of earnings. 

Q. The same thing applies to the other companies?—A. Absolutely, except in 
the case of the Canadian Express Co. The Canadian is a little bit different. The 
Canadian Express Co. existed in a sort of separate state for some years, and then 
it was bought by the Grand Trunk for a certain bookkeeping consideration at all 
events. That does not apply to the others. There is no pretence whatever that they 
ever needed any capital for their business. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. What is the nominal capital of the Canadian Express Co.?—A. $1,742,200. 
Q. If I recall correctly, there was quite an agitation a few years ago that the 
express companies were making exceptionally large profits for the capital invested. 
I think the capital was afterwards increased?—A. No, sir. There has not been any 
increase of capital. The net earnings were decreased. , ; 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Are the charges of the express companies uniform in the last few years?— 
A. No, the charges were slightly reduced by the Railway Commission two years 
ago. They came into effect in part in 1914, and fully into effect in 1915. Their 
statement to me as to the effect of these reductions is that they amounted to about 
five per cent of their gross earnings. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. That would be $500,000 or $600,000 every year?—A. If these reductions had 
not been applied the earnings would have been so much larger. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Was there any reason why the C.P.R. and the Canadian Northern Railway 
could not have taken this business as railways without using these subsidiary com- 
panies?—A. Oh, I think it could have been done. I think that they adopted a much 
more convenient plan by working as a separate organization. If there is a dis- 


tinction between their general railway business and the express business I see 


nothing whatever wrong or suggesting criticism in that. 

Q. Because the charge for carrying anything by express is so very much greater 
than it is for carrying the same article in the ordinary way by railway, subject to 
the ordinary railway rate?—A. Of course, that is the toll which you are supposed 
to pay for expedition; you get your express matter carried by passenger train as 
against the slower moving freight train. 

~ Q. But is there any reason why the railway company could not carry on that 
business, have they not the outfit necessary to do so, and could they not move it with 
equal expedition, at less expense, by saving the cost of the separate machinery of 
the express company connected with it?—A. As to that I could not say; I do not 
know what it would cost; nobody has ever tried the experiment, but I should think 
it would cost more, that is my impression, to move express matter rapidly, as apart 
from freight matter, and to do it in connection with the ordinary freight business 
would, I think, cost more than under the present system of having an express car 
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operated on a passenger train. At the same time I think there is room for the 
development of a fast freight service which would be in the nature of, or approach- 
ing, an express service as at present conducted. 

~ Q. You do not quite appreciate my question. I am not asking, or suggesting, 
that this business now being done as an express business should be done as a fast 
freight, but what I meant was that the express company has now an identity of its 
own, it is a separate concern having the privilege of operating upon the railway 
which is supposed to be a separate company. Why could not the parent company, 
the railway company, carry on this business on its own railway that is now being 
done by the express-company, thus dispensing with the extra machinery and the 
further expense that is now involved in connection with the express company as a 
separate organization?—A. I have never given very much thought to that question, 
but there is no obstacle that I can think of in the way. 

Q. Is not this separate express company simply another device by which more 
money is really taken out of the people? Because there is another company operating 
the express business in connection with the railway it necessitates higher rates for 
transportation.—A. I would not like to suggest that; I would rather assume that 
as the company is operating over other lines besides its.own, that this separate 
organization is more or less necessary. If it were operating entirely on its own line 
then a great deal of this machinery would be entirely unnecessary. But it operates 
over a great many other lines, steamship lines, stage coach lines, ete. 

Q. But the different railways have a working arrangement between themselves 
in regard to freight and the division of profits on carrying it, why would not the 
same agreement be equally effective in regard to express business?—A. I think there 
is no difficulty about that; I do not think it is absolutely necessary to have separate 
express companies, but I think on the whole it may cost more for the convenience. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Would there not be extra expense incurred by the railway company in 
operating the cars?—A. I think whatever expense is incurred now would to some 
extent have to be incurred by the railway company if it took over the express busi- 
ness. In that case the railway company would require an express messenger on the 
train and an express agent in the different communities in which it operated, as the 
express companies now have. The only thing you would save would be the overhead 
expenses, perhaps, a small proportion of it, the head office expenses. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. Having in view the increase in the operating expenses that you have 
mentioned down to 1915, on the Intercolonial railway, for example, a few years ago, 
in fact up to within two or three years, I think there was only one messenger on the 
train, the Canadian Express Company’s messenger, but now that the Dominion 
Express Company have the right to send parcels over that road, do they not also require 
to have a messenger there as well?—A. That is something I do not know anything 
about; I do not know anything about the details of the express work over the different 
roads; I just get the figures relating to their business. 

- Q. You do not know anything about that part of it?A. I do not know any- 
thing about the mechanical part of the business. 
- Q. The point I was questioning you upon is, that the expenses along the Inter- 
colonial railway for express business have been duplicated because there are two 
express companies now operating over that road instead of one, which would increase 
the ordinary cost of operation as against the revenue, because the revenue with two 
companies operating is, I presume, practically the same as if only one were operating 
there?—A. The express business arising on the Intercolonial railway is not large 
enough on the whole to seriously affect these larger figures; of the total earnings it 
would not, I think, amount to more than 10 per cent. 
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Q. But the expense of duplicating the help over the whole of the Intercolonial Rail 
way line would have an effect upon the net profits of the express companies, would it 
not?—A. lf your assumption is also correct that/there is no more business with the two — 
companies operating than there would be with one, just exactly to that extent it would 
increase the operating expenses. ; 

By Mr. McK enze: 

Q. Why I asked you that question was, we have constantly coming to our notice — — 
instances of companies or corporations doing business on parallel lines, doing business 
under different names, losing money along some lines, and making money along the 
other phase of the same business. For instance we find Mackenzie and Mann making 
vast amounts of money in building railways for themselves; in building those railways 
they make immense profits, but in running those same railways which they built for 
themselves, they say they lose money so that, taking it altogether, it does not make very - 
much difference to Mackenzie and Mann whether they get it one way or the other, they 
get it anyway. I thought it might be the same in respect to these express companies 
and the raiiways-——A. As a public officer 1 must give evidence on the material that is 
before me. I may have my private suspicions about somethings but that is altogether — 
different; I have to deal with the facts as they appear before me. 

The CHairMAN: In consideration of the war taxes which are now being imposed 
upon the railway companies, it may be that they will make subsidiary companies show 
earnings of 7 per cent in order that they may be relieved to a certain extent of the 
extra tax; that is the only satisfactory phase of this part of the question. Now in 
regard to the federal assistance to transportation companies in the way of bonuses, have 
you any information? JI will put the question in this way. : 

Q. What assistance has been granted by the Federal Government, first, to the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Company in the form of money grant, moneys’ worth and land? 
—A. I shall have to ask you to let me fyle a statement, because it is a little more compli- 
eated than it seems to you, I think. The Canadian Pacific and its many subsidiary 
companies, have inherited the grants, the subsidies, of companies of which they bought 
the charter rights, and so the whole statement will have to be made up for you. In all 
the years I have been working on this I never had that question asked me about the 
Canadian Pacific, but I have shivered, because it is the most difficult problem I have to 
deal with, to answer definitely how much aid the Canadian Pacifie got from the ~- 
Dominion Government. 

(. I think the people of this country are the ones to shiver. Still, we want the 
answer if you can give it to us-——A. I will fyle with you, if you will allow me, Mr. 
Chairman, as short a statement as I can possibly give you which will answer the ques- 
tion. ae 

Q. Give also the same statement with regard to the Canadian Northern Company. 
—A. In the case of the Canadian Northern you come in contact with this large guar- 
antee problem. Don’t you want the guarantee? : 

Q@. Give us the guarantee for the Canadian Northern and the guarantee also in 
regard to the Canadian Pacifie.—A. I do not think they got any. 

Q. Yes, there is one.-—A. (after consulting record). Yes, Isee there ig. £3,093,700 
at least. The bonds included within this guarantee were, however, paid in full by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the Government of Canada assumed full liability 
therefor. : 

By Mr Stewart (Lunenburg) : : 

Q. In your statement you mention “ Only as a guarantee.”—A. Yes, I will keep 
them entirely separate, so that when I fyle statements they will go right into the pro- 
ceedings in their proper place. ; 

Mr. McKenzie: Make it clear what this statement is to be about. You mean, I 
suppose, to give a statement of the aid to the main line of the C.P.R. as separate from 
whatever might have been given to the branch lines. - 
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- The CuairmMan: I think I might as well, in order to get all the information avail- 
able for the Committee, ask Mr. Payne to prepare a statement showing the aid given 


ag well to the branch lines as to the main line. In other words, to have the assistance 
which has been rendered to the entire system, exhibited. Can you do that? 


The Witness: Yes, but you cannot separate them. In many eases the aid was 
given we will say to Company “A” an entirely separate organization, but before a 
dollar of that paid was paid over, all the rights of that company were acquired by the 
Canadian Pacifie and the latter company received all the money, although it stands in 
_ the public acounts as being paid to Company “A.” We have that information all 
separated though. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well, then, you will furnish all that. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Speaking only for myself, I think the information would be more useful if it ° 
shows what aid went to the main line direct in the first instance, and then what went 
to the branch companies.—A. I will make it separate. I will not join them. I will show 
you the statements in regard to the parent company and the subsidiary companies 
separately. J understand you, Mr. McKenzie, and I think that is only a fair way of 
putting the statement. 


a By the Chairman: : 

Q. Can you give the Committee some information with regard to the number of 
express cars on the different roads in Canada?—A. I cannot, Mr. Chairman, we have 
4; ot in our system separated express cars from other cars. The express car is very 
. frequently a composite car, as you know; it would be difficult to do it. We have just 
combination cars called mail, express and baggage cars altogether. 

Q. Do you know how many refrigerator cars the different railway companies 
_have?—A. Yes, the total number of refrigerator cars in the Dominion in 1915 was 
. 4,718. Of these 191 were attached to the Intercolonial, 1,804 to the Canadian Pacific 
and 1,995 to the Grand Trunk. 

Q. That is for the year 1915. Is that the last report you have?—A. That is 
the very last. The report is not yet published but I am giving you advance figures. 

_Q. Have you ever considered the question of the nationalization of the express 
-  companies?—A. I have in connection with the question of state ownership of public 
utilities. > 

Q. Would it be feasible to take over and operate the express company separate 
from the railway companies?—A. I see no inherent difficulty in the way. 

Q. I suppose you are not in a position to state what the actual value of them 

_ would be, in view of the fact that they are not now earning anything? Speaking of 
express companies, I suppose the value would be very low?—A. Oh, I think Mr. Chair- 
man, that they are earning a good deal. 
_ Q. But they do not show it in the way of profits?—A. They do not show it in 
the way of profits. The owning railway company now receives a very large considera- 
tion. I think we ought to be perfectly frank amongst ourselves about these express 
privileges. They constitute to a large extent, as far as the owning railway is con- 
cerned, an almost absolute agreement. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. An absolute agreement?—A. An absolute agreement. 
Q. And they are very nearly one-half of the total earnings?—A. A little more 
_ than one-half. Some payment, Mr. Loggie, is made to other carriers, but insofar as 
! a the railway company receives from its own express company payment for express 
_ privileges, that is to a very considerable extent clear profit. 
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By the Chairman: . 
Q. Will you state to the Committee what amount was paid to the different rail 
way companies in the year 1915 for express puvile ae documents) I 
do not think I have it here. 
Mr. Locerm: Do you mean percentage? 
The Cuatrman: I desire the actual amount, the amount in dollars. 
Mr. Locem: I thought the percentage would be more valuable. 
The Carman: We have already had that. I want to get the amount in dollars. _ 
Mr. McKenzm: I would rather have the dollars. : 
The Witness: I will give you the dollars. 1 ae 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): : 

Q. You have already given us the percentage so far as the Dominion Express 
Company is concerned.—A. That was for all of the express companies. Now the 
express privilege account for 1915 was distributed as follows—do you want me to give 
American companies as well as Canadian? fe 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want the statement of the amount paid Canadian railways during 1915 for 
express privileges?—A. The Canadian Express Company paid $1,554,427.61; The 
Canadian Northern Express Company paid $368,180.03; The Dominion epee Cm 4 
pany paid $5,234,715.64. 

Q. What is the total of that amount?—A. That total I would have to add up, : 
because the final total, Mr. Chairman, is a total created by three or four American 
companies operating in Canada. 

Q. State the full total?—A. The American Express Company paid $390,824. 62; 
and the Great Northern (the Hill roads) paid $48,087.72; and the Wells, Fargo Gone > 
pany, operating in the Yukon, paid $8,107.29; and I Cree have added, in my original — 
statement, the British America, a little Canadian company operating over the Algoma — 
Centzal Railway, which paid $5, 881.30. These give a total of $5,610,224.11. 

Q. That amount was paid for express privileges on business in Canada during 
1915?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are you prepared to say what percentage that is of the gross revenue mes. Yes, 
that percentage is 49-6 per cent in 1915, express privileges, of gross earnings. : 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): = 
Q. You said 45-9 per cent before—A. That happened to be for another year, 1911. I 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. How does it happen that the Dominion railways received a greater percentage 
during 1915 of earnings than in other years?—A. On account of express privileges! 
Q. Yes.—A. I have no idea, sir. 2 
Q. It seems to be a matter between the railways and express companies ?—A. 3 
absolutely an arbitrary amount they fixed between themselves 
Q. That is the reason we have the decrease in net earnings?—A. Undoubtedly. 


om 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The amount paid for express privileges in Canada during 1915, and which has 
been described as so much “velvet” to the railway company—A. Not absolutely 
“Velvet;” a very large percentage of “ velvet” : 

Q. amounting to $5,610,244.11, was equal to 5 per cent, on over $110,000, 000 
of securities, let us say, for the sake of bringing it down to an investment value. 
there anything to justify the payment of so large an amount, in your judgment, 
these privileges?—A. Mr. Chairman, I think frankly I cught not to express an opini 
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Q. We will conclude what your opinion is from your reticence. To go back to the 
nationalization of the express business, do you think if the express companies were 
operated by the state—— 


Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): Mr. Chairman, before you put that question, would 
you let me interrupt ? 


The CHairMan: Certainly. 


ie Mr. Stewart: Would it be well to show that that increase in percentage has grown 
i from 45-9 per cent in 1911 to 49-6 per cent in 1915? 


The Cuamman: Yes. 
The Witness: That statement is going into the record. 


Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): I thought it would be well to have it inserted right 
here. 
~ By the Chairman: 
Q. And at the same time the amount paid in dividends has decreased to what per 
cent in 1915?—A. The available net earnings have ‘decreased from 12-2 per cent in 
1911 to 0-6 per cent in 1915. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. That is six-tenths of one per cent?—A. Yes. There was practically nothing 
available for dividend purposes, but that was due to the large deficit of the Dominion 
Express Co. almost wholly, because the other companies had quite a balance. The 
Canadian Express Co. had $77,000 and the Canadian Northern Express Co. had 
«FT, 000 to the good; but the Dominion Express Co. had $226,000 to the bad. 


Mr. Founp: The statement you are putting in shows the earnings separately ? 
The Witness: I will put them in that way. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. What is the difference between the percentages for express privileges in 1911 
and 1915’—A. ‘That is about 4 per cent, which would make a difference of 

Q. $500,000 or $600,0002—A. I think we have it here in absolute dollars (consults 
statement). It amounted in 1911 in actual dollars to $4,553,000, and in 1913 it has 
__ risen to $6,324,000, in round numbers. 

'Q. That would not work out what I meant. I would like the 4 per cent applied 
to the earnings if they were the same. I want to know what the difference would be 
because of the greater proportion given to the railways. It will come to about $500,000. 
__ —A. Between four and five hundred thousand dollars. 

§ Q. That accounts somewhat for the short net earnings in 1915?—A. Yes 
Mr. Loccrm: That is what I want to bring out. 


yt 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. What is covered by the term “operating expenses” so far as the express com- 
_ panies are concerned?—A. Every possible cost of operation; everything to do with 
c the administration of the business of an express company in every way, except the one 
item of the hauling of the express cars, and the handling of express matter by certain 
carriers. 
. Q. The use of the cars is covered by this privilege that you spoke of?—A. This 
express privilege absolutely. 


By the Chairman: 
'  Q. To come back to the question of the nationalization of express companies: if 
the Government of Canada were operating that service, in your judgment would the 
ost of operation—I mean separate from express privilege—be increased?—A. If the 
‘Government were operating the express business? 
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Q. Yes?—A. All that, you see, insofar as the business is going over public lines, 
would be eliminated and the difference would go to the credit of net earnings. 
Q. On public lines the service is already provided for, and the cost thereof is 
charged up under the head of “ operating expenses? ””—A. Yes. 
Q. Consequently if there is any difference at all it would be in the nature of a 
saving ?—A. It would be a matter entirely of experiment, but, if you can assume that 
_ the Government taking over a public utility of this character, could also exercise the 
right of fixing the allowance to another carrier, you might very, very materially 
affect your net earnings. a 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 
Q. Did you NS in your mind express privileges and not operating expenses ?— 


A. No. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. The express company knows exactly 
the cost of its operating expenses which includes the entire cost of the staff, ete.?—- 
A. Absolutely. 
Q. I presume that the same staff would be able to carry on the same business if 

the Government of Canada were to intervene and say: “ We will carry on this service — 
ourselves.” Would the eost of the service in that case necessarily be inereased?—A. 
I think the cost would be reduced. Here is a case where you have a duplication in 
operating cost; you have the Dominion Express and the Canadian Express with sepa- 
rate cars and separate staffs. If the Government were operating that service it would, 
I presume, consolidate these two and the saving in the cost of the operating expenses 
would be almost the difference between the present cost and the cost of the improved 
service after the elimination of one car and one staff. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 

Q. Would you not have to increase your staff along the line? The C.P.R., for 
instance, now have their own agents to act at local points?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if the Dominion railways were operating their own service they would 
require to have agents also?—A. They might have to allow them a commission for the 
service. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. I think you will find that the C.P.R. allow the express agents to do that for 
them on commission?—A,. That is a detail I am not supposed to know much about, 
but I believe it to be the case; I know, as a matter of private knowledge, that it is 
the case. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, you will furnish the Committee with that information with regard i 
financial and other assistance in the way of land grants rendered to the different 
transportation companies as soon as you can?—A. You asked me for that information 
simply with regard to the C.P.R. and the Canadian Northern. If you want the same 
information with regard to all the railways I can give it. 

~ Q. I should like you to include them all?—A. If it is in detail it will be a very ~ 
comprehensive statement. 

Q. I wish also to have the cost of the Intercolonial railway tA I can give you 
that at once up to the 31st of March last. 

The CuairMAN: J would like to have it in the statement with the other railways. 

Mr. Loaaie: I think it would be important to have the Intercolonial so that we 
can compare the Dominion and Canadian Express Companies business on our own 
fines from the other roads. ee 

Wirness: I ean do that. The Chairman asked me to give the aid to the different — 
railways including the Intereclor:ial. In the case of the Intercolonial I presume that 
means the cost, because there has been no aid other than the actual cost. > 
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Q. The express companies are contending that they are losing money; that their 
dividends have reached the vanishing point. Jt might be that the men behind these 
express companies would like the Government of this country to relieve them of the 
express business. In view of the assistance which their railways have already received 
_ in the way of subsidies, land grants and guarantees, they might yield what is known as 
the “express privileges” over their line hereafter. If that were done the people of 
RS Oanada would, at this late date, be getting something in return for what they have put 
into the construction of these different railways.—A. The cost of Intercolonial Rail- 
way Construction to the 31st of March was $109,221,080; to that should be added, per- 
haps the cost of the Prince Edward Island Railway, $9,496,567. 

Q. Do you know enough about the Intercolonial Railway in its present state to 
say whether it would be practicable to establish an express in connection with that 
road?—A. I should say that the situation was ideal on the Intercolonial. 

Q. Could it be done without much increase in expenditure?—A. [ think it could; 
Tean say that, after having considered the thing very carefully, and having drawn up 
some memoranda about it for the Minister, that the machinery is all there; the equip- 
ment of the express companies is. very unimportant. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. You would- require express waggons, etc.?—A. The total equipment of the 
express companies in Canada is a mere bagatelle. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The railway companies have the cars?—A. They have the cars. 

Q. “What additional equipment would be required?—A. A few trucks, a few 
waggons and a few local offices here and there. 

Q. Would it be necessary to make any material increase in the staff_?—A. I do 
not think so. 

Q. You say that you have prepared memoranda on that subject?—A. I have 
worked out confidential figures for the Minister but that data is at least two years old 
and I would much prefer to re-work it. But I think the Minister would rather wish 
that I did not make public a matter that is at present under advisement by him. 

Q. I understand, Mr. Payne, that you have had some experience in bringing fish 
to Ottawa?—A. I have, Mr. Chairman, I have become quite a fish operator in the 
last few years. 
Q. Will you state to the Committee, in order to get it on the record, your experi- 
ence in that respect?—A. It is a very simple short story. Beginning some seven or 
eight years ago a few of us combined to bring up to Ottawa in the early part of the 
_ winter finnan haddie for our own use. The total quantity brought up in the first year 
that I had any connection with the movement was about 15 boxes weighing 30 pounds 
- abox. It continued on that basis for a few years, and then it occurred to me we were 
getting a value that we ought not to be selfish about, and so three years ago I allowed 
the knowledge of our good thing to get about a little, and we brought up 100 boxes of 
30 pounds each. Last year, and when I speak of last year I mean 1914, the advertising 
given to this little co-operative enterprise was sufficient to have us bring up 465 boxes 
of 30 pounds each; and the satisfaction was so great and the spirit of co-operation so 
active that in 1915 we brought 900 boxes of 30 pounds each, or 27,000 pounds of finnan 
haddie. 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 
Q. Was this a loose organization?—A. The loosest that you can fancy, Dr. 
Stewart. ao, dg 
— Q. It had nothing to do with the Co-operative Civil Service Stores?—A. Nothing 


Reiutever. Tf you can believe in any headship about it, all the headship there was is 
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right before you at this moment. It was the loosest kind of co-operation; it was simply 
the passing round of a list of friends in the different departments. 

Q. All in the Civil Service?—A. All in the Civil Service. I think there may — 
have been a few boxes, possibly 20 or 30, that friends of Civil Servants got. Otherwise : 
it was among ourselves, just a purely family affair. oe 


By the Chairman: r 

Q. What was the cost of this fish when delivered here? Can you give it for the — 
different years?—A. I can. We always paid 6 cents a pound for the finnan haddie at 
either Digby or Canso, and the cost in 1914 of bringing up the 30 pound box delivered 
at your door was $2.16, which you see would be something like seven and one-sixth of 
a cent per pound. In 1915, although the delivery actually took place in 1916, we paid — 
6 cents a pound at Canso and we brought the fish to Ottawa in a refrigerator car. « 


By Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): 


Q. You are still speaking of finnan haddie?—A. Yes, we delivered each box at 
each man’s door for $2.10, which, you see, is exactly seven cents a pound. In other 
words, the total cost of distribution, including the carriage and all charges, was covered 
by one cent per pound. 

Q. Suppose you had gone into a retail store in Ottawa and bought the same kind 
of fish, what would it have cost you delivered at your door?—A. I can speak very 
positively about that, Dr. Stewart; it certainly would not have cost us less than 15 
cents per pound. I mean buying it by the pound at the ordinary grocery store and 
insisting upon having No. 1 fresh finnan haddie, buying by the single fish. 

Q. Now, suppose you had gone into a wholesale store here, if there are any, and 
ordered the same quantity for yourself that you had delivered at your door, one box of 
30 pounds, have you any idea what it would have cost you?—A. Dr. Stewart, I can 
only guess. I did not try the experiment, but having some knowledge of wholesale 
conditions and the cost of distribution through two or three hands before it reached 
the local dealer, I, should say it could not have been got at less than 10 cents a pound. 

Q. That is a saving of three cents a pound in the handling and transportation y 
wharges?—A. You cannot tell me of any other concern in Ottawa that has ever 
brought in so large a shipment of finnan haddie. 

Q. You did not get it franked up?—A. No. On the contrary it was an absolute 
business tran$action, with the elimination of every trace of a middleman. There was 
no middlemen and there was no profit to anybody. I handled it all, paid for the fish 
when they came here and collected the money from the different people afterwards. 

Q. You had what would be called a middleman, on the Coast? You did not buy 
directly from the man who put the hook into the fish?—A. Oh, no, we bought it from 
the man who produced the finnan haddie. 

The Cierk (Mr. Howe): Would Moise Lapointe have got that fish at Canso for 
six cents a pound He is a wholesale fish dealer. 

The Witness: I think so, but Mr. Moise Lapointe never, in his feet I take it, 
brought a carload of 27,000 pounds of finnan haddie to Ottawa. There is not the local 
market for it here. I want, Mr. Chairman, to make the explanation here, lest it should 
be thought that our little co-operative effort was in any way an interference with the 
ordinary legitimate retail business of Ottawa, I think it was not. I think it can be 
stated that 90 per cent of this consumption of finnan haddie was entirely over and 
above what would have been consumed if it had not been for this effort. You know 
that finnan haddie is not marketed very attractively in the ordinary way. Here, for 
example, is a box at the grocer’s door. If you happen to come along and be the first 
person to get at the freshly opened box, you get the pick. If not you have to take in 
proportion as you want two, three, four, five, six or seven fish, from what is left. It 
stands all day in the open air accumulating dust and other undesirable interferences 
with its quality. Then it is carried in at night and thaws out in the open store. The — 

Mr..J. Ii. RAYNE: 


———— a 
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next morning it is put out again and freezes once more. If that process goes on for 
three or four days, I take it there is a serious interference with the quality 
of that finnan haddie. Mr. Loggie can tell you from his observations in Ottawa that 
probably 75 per cent of all the finnan haddie sold here is No. 2. That is my estimate 
of it, and I think his percentage will probably be higher than that. Now, No. 2 haddie 
is a smaller fish and does not have the qualities of the fat, full, rich, freshly-cured 
finnan haddie. J want to say without any reference whatever to the source I purchased 
from, because I know nothing about other qualities, that this finnan haddie was a dis- 
tinct luxury. (To Mr. Found) Did you get any of it? 
Mr. Founp: I have heard of it at different times. 
The Witness: It certainly gave everybody the greatest satisfaction. 
Mr. Founp: I did not hear a complaint from anybody. 


The Witness: It was certainly delicious finnan haddie. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then the transaction was successful in every way?—A. Successful in every 
way, and next year, if you will give me somebody to help me for one week, I will 
undertake to bring to the city of Ottawa without the least difficulty, and sell three car- 
loads of finnan haddie. I will bring 2,700 boxes of 30 pounds each and herve no diffi- 
eulty whatever in disposing of it on the reputation of our little enterpr‘se. 

Q. The express companies charge a certain rate from the sea coast to inland 
points in Canada for less than carload lots of fish, and they charge precisely the same 
rate for carload lots of fish. In your judgment is there any reason why they should 
get a special carload rate?—A. None whatever. I did not know that was the fact. / 


Mr, Stewart (Lunenburg): The express companies have an explanation for that. 
It is only fair to Mr. Payne to give him their explanation. 


The CuHamMan: Very well, please state it to him yourself. 


Mr. Stewart (Lunenburg): They contend that the figures they give for less than 
_ carload lots are really carload figures. 


The Cuamrman: They say they are giving on less than carload lots a rate much 
less than on ordinary commodities, but they will ship 100 pounds of fish to the interior 
markets at exactly the same rates they will ship a whole carload to the same point. 

Mr. Locciz: Pardon mea moment. Does that apply to a carload to one consignee, 
or a carload made up to several consignees ? 


The CHAIRMAN: One consignee. 


The Witness: I only know this, that the Canadian Express manager in Ottawa 
came to me to discuss whether or not his company might not handle our finnan haddie 
by express, but when he learned what it had cost us, and that the shipment was deliv- 
ered from Canso to Ottawa in six days this last time, he said he thought his express 
company would not put forward any rates that would induce us to take wp the express 
side of it. 


R By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness) 


Q. That was your last shipment?—A. Yes, last December. 

Q. Did you have any difficulty in conection with the other shipments?—A. They 
_were slower. This time we were a little late, and the shippers, the Maritime Fish 
Corporation, made special efforts to have the sympathetic interest of the railways, the 
Intercolonial and the Grand Trunk, in getting this shipment through quickly, and it 

was certainly here in Ottawa six days after it had ieft Mulgrave. 
- Q. That was a very satisfactory result?—A. Very; I did not believe it possible. 

Mr. J. L. PayNr. 
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By the Chairman: : 


Q. Are you sufficiently familiar with express tariffs to say whether or not they 
should differentiate ‘between carload and less than carload shipments?—A. I will b 
quite frank. I do not consider myself an expert on express tariffs; it is not a par 
of my duty to study them; and it is only as a private citizen that I have made any 
investigation of them. JI think I should only speak in that capacity. 


Witness retired. 


At the request of the Committee, the following statements were prepared by Mr. 
Payue, and handed in subsequently. 


MEMORANDUM, DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS- 
SratisticAL BRANCH. 


DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY. 


, Operating Express 
Year. Expenses. Privileges. Total. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
41°7 45°7 87°4 
44°1 44°0 88-1 
46°2 45°38 92°0 
49°4 47-3 SOut. 
50°0 49°7 : 99°7 


MEMORANDUM, DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. — 


SratisticAL BRANCH. 


EARNINGS OF CANADIAN EXPRESS COMPANIES. be 
Wier Gross Receipts Express Operating Net Operating 

: from Operation. Privileges. Dr. Expenses. Revenues. 

3 $ 3 $ 
A aie oa 8,810,316 4,022,908 3,672,510 1,114,898 
DOE eee eee 9,908,880 4,364,573 4,372,460 1,171,847 
PONS see anee 11,813,170 ; 5,204,951 5,261,461 1,346,758 
1M ee ae 11,693, 428 5,538,726 5,775,187 379,515 
DA a ier sae Ar ee 10,396,197 5,163,205 5,199,611 33,381 
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STATISTICAL Brancu. 


DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY. 


a Gross Receipts Express Operating Net Operating 
: Year. from eee Privileges. Dr. Expenses. Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ 
5,556,338 2,523, 232 2,358,869 674,237 
6,984,052 2,674,862 2 748,976 660,914 
7,419,872 3,313,088 8,320,784 786,000 
q 7, 256, 955 3,491,775 3,708,715 56,465 
i 6,220,542 > 3,234,716 3,211,901 —226,075 


MEMORANDUM, DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


SratisticAL BrancuH. 


CANADIAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


Year. Gross Receipts Express Operating Net Operating 
from Operation. Privileges. Dr. Expenses. Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ 

‘ 2,689,698 1,281,557 1,111,116 297,025 
3,046,186 1,386,874 1,347,773 311,539 

3,433,602 1,518,292 1,574,352 340,958 

3,450,246 4 1,666,473 1,661,834 121,939 

3, 208,222 1,554,428 1,576,043 77,751 


Mr. J. L. Payne. 
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MEMORANDUM, DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANAIS. 


STATISTICAL BRANCH. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


Year. Gross Receipts Express Operating Net Operating — 
from Operation. Privileges. Dr. Expenses. Revenue. 


$ $ $ $ 
ID baeors cooasuead 564,280 218,119 202,525 143,636 
A ootesonooedo™ 778,642 302,837 276,411 199,394 
TM, Bb oeoe oR AeS 957,276 372,603 365,834 218,839 
UN be i rd ee eee 971,948 374,704 402,993 194,251 
Ne Bis oa annoeas c 952, 724 368, 180 409,292 175,252 


MEMORANDUM, DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


STATISTICAL BRANCH. 


BRITISH AMERICA EXPRESS COMPANY. ‘ 
Year. Gross Receipts _ Express Operating Net Operating 
from Operation. Privileges. Dr. Expenses. Revenue. 
$ $ \ $ $ 
LOLS Series «is © 2,420 968 491 961 
Tens eo nce 12 e. 5,774 1,645 6,860 
LOLS fae aes se 14,709 5,881 2,375 6,453 


My. J. L. Pare 
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Subsidies and Loans :— 
Siratmnen--Omeimal ling .. .. :. ....-- .-.. +. $ 40,478;864 


ee Simla smahony WG, oa Oe Goes ese ae eee 13,129,873 
Piers Orietnal ling =, .. 2... os .. oo iets. es 412,378 

ce Sinlesichisnay Imvess5 4G age colt eee 12,016,257 
Momuenpalinies-——Onlemal lime. 0.... 6... . ac eS 464,761 


6c 


Smnlosichignay Whigs 5 og ah aes ee 4,632,422 
SIE a eo st ic ot Soe a O. 01,185,0DD 


_ Constructed lines and surveys handed over by Govern- 
oie eee et eo eo NS oe ea) So. ce ctiejs oe HPO Lgl OOJOLU 


Land Grants :— 
nee DOMINO Ms): cyte se ee se) oe +s oc so 21,684,190 acres 
Pes OOhMMDIAL’ oi joxs Gob. cuir oe dase eres | 6,888,998. & 


Bonds to the amount of £3,093,700 were guaranteed by the Dominion Government; 
but the principal was paid by the C.P.R. and the obligation extinguished in that way. 
In other words, the aid given at the time has ceased to be an obligation so far as the 
railway is concerned. 


~ 


AID TO THE CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Cash :-— 
SIVeomrrauiyONM ee eS ce ce  SOMAT, 395 
HOC ne ie chiccerslecvcis, she Gh wiieiei ade WR de ey Rie cee 6,821,724 
UOT. anes 9 Ee ee ere one 765,704 
$ 38,334,753 
Guarantees :— 
orn OMeee ee ee ee See ls $104787,510 
RSMMC ESE ee ce ee So eps oe Siw os 190,200/830 
$234,988,340 
_ Land :— 


mone Aa as. hose ws cs 4,102,828 acres 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY CAPITAL COST TO MARCH 31, 1915. 
litiencolomialsvatwayecs so 0s «sos. oe ees -. 2. PLOKI2T O80 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY CAPITAL COST TO MARCH 31, 1913. 


ArAnscomtimental Wallwiaye aces. as secs oes. os. Slb2,802,746 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 
Mr. J. L. Payne. 
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House or Commons, 
Room No. 301, 
Turspay, March 28, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 


The Cuairman: At our last meeting it was decided to summon as witnesses, Mr. 
Smart, Master Carbuilder for the Intercolonial Railway, and Mr. Archibald, Superin- 
tendent of the Dining Car Service of the same system. However, Mr. Gutelius, the 
General Manager, wrote me on the 23rd and 24th inst. in regard to these gentlemen, 
‘saying that owing to the movement of troops that was going on they were both so busy 
it would be impossible to spare either of them until about 4th April, and he wanted to 
know if the taking of their evidence could be postponed until that date. In view of 
the important nature of the service in which Messrs. Smart and Archibald are engaged, 
I felt the Committee would not insist upon their attendance today, and I replied that 
the Committee would advise them later as to whether their attendance would be 
required on the 4th April, when Mr. Gutelius thought they would be available. 

Mr. Stout, Manager of the Dominion Express Co., has written to the clerk of the 
Committee, furnishing him with certain information in regard to one point which 
was left untouched in his evidence. I think the letter of the clerk of the Committee, 
as well as Mr. Stout’s reply, might go into the evidence as a memorandum supplement- 
ing Mr. Stout’s evidence. 

Mr. Hayes, Traffic Manager, Intercolonial Railway, has also furnished some infor- 
mation which he transmits to the Committee in the form of a letter, supplementing hig 
- evidence, and Mr. Macdonell, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has done likewise enclosing some documents. I think it would be 
well to have both these communications and documents printed in the evidence. 

The clerk, at my request, telegraphed to the Lockeport, N.S., Cold Storage Com- 
pany, the Maritime Fish Corporation, Canso, N.S., and Mr. H. B. Short, of Digby, 
N.S., asking them to state the average cost of ice, package, and labour in the shipping 
of fresh fish to the Canadian markets, and also the relative weight of ice and package 
as compared with fish in each case. Replies have been received which should also, I 
think, be printed. 


March 20, 1916. 


Room 301. 
W.S. Strout, Esq., 


President, Dominion Express Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—Having reference to your evidence given before the Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee a few days ago, I am requested by the chairman of the committee to 
ask you, upon what commodities your company gives carload lot rates on transporta- 
tion from Nova Scotia to points such as Montreal, Toronto, etc. In this connection 


will you be good enough to give l.c.]. and carload-lot rates. 
I shall be glad to have this information as early as Cee niene 


Yours faithfully, 


THOS. S. HOWE, 
Secretary of Committtee. 
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Dominion Express CoMPANy, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
Toronto, Canapa, March 25, 1916. 
Mr. THos. S. Howse, 
Secretary of Committee, 
House of Commons, Room 301, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of March 20 I beg to say that on examination 
our records show but one carload rate betwen points in Nova Scotia and points in 
Quebee and Ontario. That is a rate on lobsters of $1.50 per 100 pounds net weight, 
minimum 20,000 pounds to the car, Mulgrave to Montreal. The less-than-carload 
rate between the same points is $1.75 per 100 pounds net weight. 

These rates were in effect by the Canadian Express at the time this company 
extended its service over the Government railways. We have no advice and our 
belief is that no shipments have ever moved under this carload rate by this company. 

Yours truly, 


' ni Fr ce oe ree 
Ree ee i ee eS 


WwW. S. STOUT, 
President and General Manager. ; 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RatLways, : 
Moncton, N.B., March 23, 1916. 


(At Ottawa.) 

Tuos. §. Howe, Esq,, 
Clerk of Committee, Marine and Fisheries, i. 
Ottawa, Ont. ' i | 
} 


Dear Sir,—When appearing before the Select Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons of Canada on Marine and Fisheries, on the 9th inst., I was requested to 
obtain and forward to you, information as to rates on fresh fish from Mulgrave to 
Boston, by freight, also by express. 


By freight, rates are as follows:— 

“All Rail”: via ‘St: Fohn— 
Carloads, 40 cents per 100 pounds. 
L.C.L., 58 cents per 100 pounds. tei 

Via St. John & Eastern S.S. Co.— : : 
Carloads, 35 cents per 100 pounds. 
L.C.L., 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

Via Truro, D.A.R. and Yarmouth— 
Carloads, 61 cents per 100 pounds. 
L.C.L., 86 cents per 100 pounds. 


The minimum weight for carload shipments being 24,000 pounds in each ease. 
The Dominion Express Co. have advised me their rates are as follows:-— 


Ali Rail? wia Steel 
Carloads, minimum, 20,000 pounds, $1.95 per 100 pounds, 
L.C.L., minimum, 20,000 pounds, $2.25 per 100 pounds. 
Via Truro, Yarmouth and boat— 
$1.35 per 100 pounds, any quantity. 
Yours truly, 
C. A. HAYES, 


G.-T. e 


XN 
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__ APPEND!X No. 3 
Housr oF Commons, 
Ortawa, March 18, 1916. 
| Mr. H. E. MacDonett, . 
- Asst. Freight Traffic Manager, C.P.Ry., 
Montreal, Can. 


Dear Sir,—The evidence which you gave before the Marine and Fisheries, Com- 

mittee a day or two ago, has not yet been printed, but I am writing you, after looking 
over the typewritten proof, as to the information which you were good enough to say 

you would supply and which could form part of your evidence. This we would be 
glad to receive as early as possible so that it might be printed with the record, as the 
taking of evidence will likely be concluded in a day or two. 

When your own evidence is printed a copy of it will be forwarded to you by the 
secretary. 
- TI enclose memo. stating particulars which you were to supply. 


Yours faithfully, 


C. JAMESON, 
Chairman. 


MEMO. OF PARTICULARS TO BE FURNISHED.—MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE. 


The C.L. and L.C.L. rates from Halifax to Quebec and Montreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London, Windsor, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 

L.C.L. from Yarmouth and Digby to foregoing. 

C.L. and L.C.L. from Vancouver to prairie cities, Toronto, and Montreal. 

Location of icing stations. 

Cartage charges at principal points. 

Quantity of fish from Maritime provinces to Quebee and Montreal, etec., C.L. and 
L.C.L during 1914 and 1915. 

Reason why L.C.L. rates are not given to points west of Montreal. 


CaNnabDIAN Paciric Ramway Co., 
MontreaL, March 20, 1916. 


Hon. GC. Jameson, M.P., 
Chairman, Select Standing Committee, 
Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sirn—lI beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter of the 18th 
instant and will immediately prepare and forward you statements and answers to 


questions covered by your memorandum. 
I beg to state that whilst we can furnish you promptly with answers to the ques- 
tions, it will be impossible for us to give you a statement of quantity of fish forwarded 


from Maritime provinces to Montreal, Quebec, etc., during 1914 and 1915 for some 
time; in fact, it will take so long I am afraid it will have to go in as a supplement to 


my evidence later on. 
I will, however, endeavour to get the statement as quickly as possible. 


Yours very truly, 


H. E. MACDONELL, 
Asst. Freight Traffic Manager. 
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Sirn,—I am enclosing statement of rates on fish, carloads and less than carloads, as 
requested in your memo. sent me with your letter of the 18th inst. 7 
We have shown the carload rates from Digby and from Yarmouth, as well as less- 
than-carload rates. : 
As regards location of icing stations. I inclose copy of our Tariff E-2669 and beg ~ 
to refer you to page 4 of same, which gives a printed list of regular icing stations and 
emergency icing stations. : 
As regards cartage charges. I beg to inclose you herewith copy of our Tariff 
E-2433, which shows charges at the various cartage points in Ontario and Quebec. 
The reason was asked why less-than-carload rates are not given to points west 
of Montreal. I beg to say in reply that less-than-carload class rates are available and 
presume you really refer to our Tariff E-2455, copy attached, which deals with com- 
modity rates on carloads only of fresh fish, generally speaking. We have used the 
tariff, however, to show special rates on fresh and frozen fish, as well as smoked, dried 
and pickled to Montreal, Quebec, and Levis, and in each case show commodity rates, 
as well as earload rates. oe 
I might explain that fresh or frozen fish cannot very well be handled satisfactorily 
by freight in less than carloads to points beyond Montreal, Quebec, and Levis, at any 
time of the year, whilst to these three points, the L.C.L. commodity rates are avail- 
able, but, of course, in the summer-time, subject to refrigeration which would have to 
be arranged for, if possible, and as stated at the hearing, was arranged for last season 
by the Government between St. John and Montreal: i 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. E. MACDONELL, 
Asst. Freight Traffic Manager. 


MeEmoranpuM of Rates on Fish—C.L. and L.C.L—From Vancouver, B.C. 


eae Pickled, Salted. | Fresh, Frozen. 
To J 
C.L. \L.C:b. | Cal. 4) Can. | Ca | eann 
Calgary <0. Set vete a oe eeaeeae w| 85 | 495 | * ga Son) gee E 
Edmonton. 027 oe Se ee ee 85. |, s4btaliaeei97 *105S 105 | #216. x 
Mo iseja jee sek. eee 8 | #367 | *112 | #195 125 | #219 ; 
Repinas:.... eek eee ee ee 85 | *169 | *115 | *198 | 125 | #255 
Saskatoon...... . a Sen Hey Ade oy. 85 *167 *115 *196 125 | *251 : 
Brandon 22) eos a A ae ae eae 85 | *179 85 140 125 | #281 
Wimniperss. . burs. cniedateie: ese eeceeeeee 85 | *180 $5 |. *143. | -#143 |) 9997 
"PorontO! WaKs ce seehew ena Conca, Gian one aoe eee 
WMontreslisy esac cae ee Se volta ech ata eon } 85 *232 95 “184 150 *362 


* Class rate. 


FREIGHT TarirF Bureau, 


MontresL, March 23, 1916. 
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NDIX No iS) 
of Rates on Fish—C.L. and L.C.L.—From Halifax, Digby and Yarmouth, N.S. - 
. Frozen, 
~ Fresh or Frozen. Canned, Salted, Dried or Pickled. Salted or 
Smoked. 
Ae alifax Smoked. 
s Mixed C.L. 
Cal: IG OHIDS (Of Die we 1b CLIUp C.L. L.C.L. |Min. 24,000 
= lbs. 
mal: 24; 35 24 35 20 28 
[24,000 Ibs.{ 5, Se (80,000'Ibs., 5, He a seas) 
Sip) 33, (5) Reso 10" S0S000Nbs-4  e2eie x4 33 
milton.. ..|20,000 Ibs.{ 34] x 68 x 34) x BI #29] x 43 34° 
e) ax 7 x 38] x 57 *33| x 48 38 
mar 2 x 49] x 79 |24000 Ibs.y 30) x 5g x31 x 49 
x 97|  x182 x 8¢] x125 |24,000 lbs. x 80] x 97 
wee 24,000 Ibs.) 161] x310 x137| x21 x137| x61 
155] x38 |36,000 Ibs. 110} 200 (36,000 Ibs... 110] 200 
From Digby 
Bee =. 27| x 763 92| x 58} x 22] x 493 - 97 
*t 97) x 763/700 tbs.) 95) x 574130,000 Ibs.4 x 22) x 474 oF 
rie, 37| x 86h 37| x 654 x 33| x 554 37 
geno bs: sel x 88 Bale a Bs 38] x 56s 38 
ae 49} x 964 42) x 734|24,000 lbs. 42| x 615 42 
ae $4] x1003|24:000 Ibs.) gg} 76k 44] x 634 44 
_ Winnipeg... x109} x200 ms fehl cll) Mod x09 
Calgary... .|24,000 Ibs. 18 x328 x141| © x219 [90,000 Ibs.5 343]. x170 
Vancouver. . 168} x402 [36,000 lbs. $115 210) 136-000 lbs. . - 1| >. x207, 
From Yar- 
ie 32} x 80} ( 27| x 593 97| x 504 32 
32] x 78 | 30] x57 |30,0001bs.} 30] x 48 32 
pe 42) x 903 42) x 683 81. x 573 42 
ee 8 ON poms | 8) x 70h 43 x 584 43 
—47| — x1003/"4 ‘) 4i| x 76$|24,000 Ibs.4°° 47| x 635 47 
cae 49] x102 49| x 77 49| x 664 49 
x10} x204 | Sl 180 periag en atl 7 xD 
- ....124,000 Ibs.4 x174]  x332 x148)  x22b [80> “f x148). x174 
- | 169} 406 |36,0CO Ibs. $122] 216 [36,000 Ibs.. 122} x21 


: Fish, Canned, C.L. Min. 60,000 lbs. fopes 005) SlOte x Class rate. *Will also apply on 
Salted Fish. : 
Freicat Tarirr Bureau, 


_ Mownrtreat, March 23, 1916. 


LIST OF REGULAR ICING STATIONS. 


Ror directions in regard to the handling of perishable freight in iced refrigerator 
andl ventilated ears, see Superintendent of Car Service’s Circular No. 254, dated March 


_ Eastern Div.— ' Saskatchewan Div.— 
Megantic, Que. Sutherland, Sask. 
Newport, Vt. Hardisty, Alta. 
Smith’s Falls, Ont. Moosejaw, Sask. 
Ontario Div.— ‘ Swift Current, Sask. 
_ Havelock, Ont. Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Trenton, Ont. Alberta Div.— 

West Toronto, Ont. Calgary, Alta. 

Lake Superior Div.— Lethbridge, Alta. 
North Bay, Ont. Cranbrook, 3:¢: 

_ White River, Ont. Strathcona, Alta. 

i Cartier, Ont. ‘ - British Columbia Div.— 
Manitoba. Dina : Field, B.C. 

Fort William, Ont. Revelstoke, B.C. 
innipeg, Man. Kamloops, B.C 
Broadview, Sask. North Bend, B.C. 
Brandon, Man. Nelson, B.C. 

Sounis, Man... .. : Vancouver, B.C. 
Bredenbury, Sask. Okanagan Lake, B.C. 
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BRANCH LINES AND EMERGENCY ICING STATIONS. 


Atlantic Div.— Lake Superior Div.— 
Edmundston, N.B. Sudbury, Ont. 
Woodstock, N.B. (For shipments to points on Soo Bran 
Brownville Jct., Me. and vice versa.) é 
McAdam Jct., N.B. Chapleau Ont —- 

St. Andrews, N.B Schreiber, Ont. 
SteJiohn, INGE. Manitoba Div.— 

Eastern Div.— Kenora, Ont. 

Warden, Que. Portage la Prairie, Man. 
Sutton, Que. Napinka, Man. 
Farnham, Que. Minnedosa, Man. 
Montreal, Que. Saskatchewan Div.— 
Sortin, Que. _Regina, Sask. 

Outremont, Que. Wynard, Sask. 

Quebec, Que. Alberta Div.— 

Ottawa, Ont. Macleod, Alta. 

Ontario Div.— British Columbia Div.— 
Teeswater, Ont. Sicamous, B.C. 

Owen Sound, Ont. Arrowhead, B.C. 
London, Ont. Nakusp, B.C. 
Elora, Ont. Roseberry, B.C. 
Windsor, Ont. Castlegar, B.C. 
(Shipments may be iced to a limited Rossland, B.C. 
extent when specially arranged.) Robson, B.C. 


LIST OF INSPECTION STATIONS. 


ment is ee ose or delivered t to a foreign line; also the followin points :— 


Atlantie Div.— Saskatchewan Div.— 
West St. John, N.B. Saskatoon, Sask. 
Eastern Div.— Wilkie, Sask. 
Hochelaga, Que Weyburn, Sask. 
Three Rivers, Que. Estevan, Sask. . 
Ontario Div.— ° Lanigan, Sask. 
Hamilton, Ont. (or Aberdeen). Alberta Div.— 
Lake Superior Diy.— Crowsnest. B.C. 
Sudbury, Ont. Sirdar, B.C. 
(For shipments from the West to points Red Deer, Alta. 
on Soo Branch, and vice versa.) Lacombe, Alta. 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont. Wetaskiwin, Alta. 
Chalk River, Ont. Camrose, Alta. 
Webbwood, Ont. British Columbia Div.— 
: eee Diyv.— Mission, B.C. 
Ignace, Ont. Grand Forks, BiG: : 
La Riviére, Man. New Westminster, B.C. 
Miniota, Man. Victoria, B.C. 


Arcola, Man. 
Neudorf, Sask. 


~ Rates published in the freight tariff issues of this company are exclusive of 
cartage. 

At the undermentioned stations a cartage service is maintained by this doriipeine j 
cartage agents, and the charge for such service will be as shown below. It must be — 
collected from consignees, or, in the case of prepaid freight, from shippers in addition 
to the freight charges. 

On Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th class freight, governed by Canadian Freight Classi- 
fication No. 16 (G. C. Ransom, agent, I.C.C. No. 1), supplements thereto or sul 
quent issues (except as noted below). 3 


4 cents per 100 pounds. ~ ; 
INC Wale tcc oi oe oe Que. Montrealo see eee <f.aee@uer. 
Mile Winds 3 ito eee eee s St. Henrycs: . soe Re ee Hoa Se 

34 cents per 100 pounds. 
Don 6 eee ee Ont. West Toronto. .>:.:.) 3355. sae Ont 
North Soronto. 42... oe ee Bee a MOLOntO 01s. cceie de cee ee 


Parkdale gai.5 en whschs ose ererehs co erene Sc 
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3 cents per 100 pounds. 


UENO Son aos eneonseooboadr Ont. 
OGta ae eae aos ee eas ae acs a 
Sie eyacinithets cue sc. ses eee: oo Que 
SE UIDOMMAS cscs Sree arcu Mtoe ce Ont 
PRES. SRIVERS rc tee ee ste oe cola Que. 
Bothwell .. FADS) N OU UES See ce eRe a aa toestes ey aneae ea Aer has Ont. 
Glencoe WAINCSOT ites ae eee ‘a 


Minimum charge on any one consignment at any station, 20 cents. 

‘Freight carried under Canadian freight classification classified lower than 5th 
lass, also freight carried under other classifications which may classify therein 5th 
{ass or higher, but which is lower than 5th class in Canadian freight classification, 
vill be entirely exclusive of cartage. 

_ Cartage charges will be collected on cartage freight upon the same basis of weights 
as assessed by the railway company. 


OrTTAwa, March Dil: ola. 


ckeport Cold Storage Company, 
Lockeport, N.S. 


Maritime Fish Company, 
Canso, N.S. 


EL ‘B. Snort, 
: Digby, N.S. 


The Chairman of Committee of Marine and Fisheries, now engaged in investigat- 
g spread in price of sea foods, directs me to request you to kindly lettergram me 
erage Cost of ice, package and labour shipping fresh fish Canadian markets; also, 
elative weight of ice and package as compared with fish. 


THOS. S. HOWE, 
Clerk of Committee. 


(Telegram.) 
Locxerort, N.S., March 24. 


Clerk Committee, Ottawa, Ont. 


Average cost of ice five cents package one dollar labour ten cents necessary to ship 
our hundred fifty pounds fish case weighs seventy-five pounds ice seventy-five pounds 
io hold four hundred fifty pounds fish. 


LOCKEPORT CGLD STORAGE CO. 


(Telegram.) 


omas S. Howe, 
Clerk, Investigating Committee, Marine and Fisheries, 
: Ottawa. 


Your wire twenty-first average cost ice ten cents package thirty-five cents, labour 
ents per hundred pounds, fish about AL pounds ice and thirty pounds package 
hundred pounds fish. 


MARITIME FISH CORPORATION, LTD. 
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(Telegram.) 


Dicsy, N.S., March 28 


TuHos: A. Howe, 
181, Gi OL 


Wire received. Average cost of the usual three hundred pound fresh fish ca 
as shipped Canadian markets, ninety cents; ice twenty cents ; labour and cart 
thirty cents; average weight of package sixty-five pounds; ice one hundred poun 
fish three een pounds. In shipping from here we use principally barrels, conta 
ing two hundred pounds fish; sixty-five pounds ice; weight of barrel twenty pounds, 
Barrel costs thirty-five cents; labour packing shan twelve cents; ice costs thirteen 
cents. 


H. B. SHORT. 


Mr. F. R. Baker being called, and having made affirmation, was eae sy 
follows :— 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. Are you the chef of the Chateau Laurier?—A. No, the purchasing agent. _ 

Q. How long have you acted in that capacity ?—A. Almost a year. 

Q. Will you state to the committee where you buy the fresh fish which is seme 
at your hotel?—A. We buy some of our fresh fish at the local dealer: ae and a 
Matthews-Blackwell—and for some we go as far as New York. . 

Q. In what quantities do you purchase?—A. That depends on the number of 
guests we have in the house. 

Q. And I suppose also on the season of the year ?—A. And the season of the year. 

Q. You have, of course, a refrigerator system for the keeping of fish?—A. ae 
we have. a 

Q. What varieties of fish do you get from New York?—A. Some of the southern 

varieties of fish which you cannot get here in Canada. a 

Q. Do you find that your guests express a preference for salt water fish over the 
lake fish?—A. I could not say. It depends on the kind of fresh fish we have in 
season. ae 

Q. You use the Canadian lake fish?—A. We do. a 

Q. Always, when you can get it?A. When we can get it. ; aki 

Q. How is it, in the case of Atlantic fish from the East?—A. We always use ih ‘ 
year in and year out. ; 

Q. Do you get it in pretty good condition?—A. We try to have it in as nice a 
condition as we can. We do not mind what we pay for it. ; 

Q. Do you sometimes find that fish has deteriorated in quality ¢—A. Sometim 
in transit. 

Q. You do not know, I suppose, what that is owing to, whether it is owing to la 
of proper refrigeration?—A. As a rule to lack of proper refrigeration and to delay 
shipments, sometimes, also. 

Q. Is it more difficult to cook and serve fish than to cook and serve meats, to t 
satisfaction of the public?—A. It is. 

Q. What is the reason of that?—A. First, the fish has to be absolutely fresh before 
it can be served any way palatable. Poor fish which is not fresh will always leave a 
certain odour after being cooked, and the guest as a rule objects to that. : 

Q. Taking your experience as it has been in Ottawa, do you find that conditi 
in regard to the Atlantic fish trade are satisfactory ?—A. Not all the time, no, sir. 

Q. Is that due, do you think, to a lack of proper refrigeration, and a failure 
promptly deliver the fish?—A. Sometimes due to too much refrigeration when 


Mr. Baker. 
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ozen fish and has been kept in storage for several months. When we can avoid it 
we don’t get that but sometimes it happens there is no fresh fish on the market. Then 
we have to get storage fish. If that fish has been stored and never taken out of the 
ice it is all right. But sometimes the fish has been thawed and has been put back 
into the refrigerator. That is the time fish goes bad. 

_ Q. Then in order to keep frozen fish in good condition, and make it more attractive 
to the consumer they should be kept under refrigeration and in some place where they 
n be exposed at the same time to the gaze of the purchaser ?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. How long can you keep fish before it begins to deteriorate?—A. As long as 
it is kept frozen, for several years. 

Q. Do you find the flavour of a frozen fish is satisfactory ?—A. It is if the fish is 
kept frozen in ice without any variation in temperature, but when the temperature 
varies or when it thaws out, the fish falls right off in quality. 

a Q. But the flavour of frozen fish is never as good as that of fish freshly caught ?— 
A. Well, it is not exactly as good as that of fish freshly caught, but fish, if it is aa 
that way, is just as good as fresh fish. 
i Q. Have you had any experience in regard to the flavour of fish caught and served 
Le for food the same morning?—A. No, I have not, except in 
Q. You have never seen a mackerel taken out of the water and cooked immediately 
j, afterwards’—A. I have not, except in my younger days, when I have caught them 
nit  mnyself. 
a Q. You know the difference Between the taste of such a mackerel and the taste of 
oa mackerel two or three days old?—A. Yes, I do, but when a mackerel has been caught 
_ fresh and is frozen right away, it will keep its flavour just the same. That has been 
proven many times in New York city. There are plants in that city where they are 
a able to preserve fish in such a condition. There is nothing so hard to preserve in excel- 
lent condition as blue fish, but they are frozen as soon as they are caught almost, in 
he | Winter especially, and they are put on the market sometimes when they have been 
‘ on the ice for a year or more. 
P Z Q. What do you mean = the expression “frozen in ice” ?—A. There is a certain 
ee process of leaving the fish in cold water and freezing the ice right around it, keeping 
it in that way. 
Mr, Founp: What is known as glacing. 
The Wirness: Yes, glacing. 
By Mr. Sinclair: 3 
Q. Is that a better plan than freezing fish in an ordinary refrigerator?—A. It is 
1 certainly very much better. 
Q. Do you get any fresh fish at all that is not Honea 2A. We do crete: 

~Q. I mean fish from the Atlantic coast.—A. We do, especially in the summer. 
Most of the fish we get in the summer is fresh; it has been only three or four days 
caught. 

Q. You mean fish packed i in broken ice but not frozen?—A. Yes, packed in broken 
ice but not frozen. 

_ Q. Is fish of that kind more satisfactory ?—A. It is more satisfactory than frozen 
oe but you cannot always get that kind. In winter you cannot get it. In transit 


eezing, : 

~Q. Do the desler prepare fish for cooking ?—A. When you request them to do so, 
but not for us. 

 Q. Why don’t you get the fish prepared in that way /—A. Because our facilities 
handling fish are better. Then we have a cook who is experienced in that line of 
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Q. What varieties of fish from the Atlantic coast do you make use of ?—A. An 
varieties of fish obtainable. 

Q. Do you use any flat fish?—A. We do not. 

Q. Why, because there is no demand for them?—A. There is no dete for them. 
The average public do not_know the wide range of varieties of fish that exist. The on 
fish they are familiar with are the common fish such as cod, haddock and halibut, an 
those are the kinds they will ask for when they go into the dining room. When yo 
suggest a fancy fish or some other nice fresh fish, they will say: “I do not know it, 
would rather have some codfish, haddock, or halibut.” i 

Q. You do not do any missionary work?—A. We do, but people do not always. 
care to follow our advice, they have their own opinion. 

Q. Have you ever tried tile fish?—A. Yes, we have tried some. -e 

Q. How did they suit?—A. They suited us very well the time we had them. Those * 
tile fish, although coming from the East were bought in Toronto. They went all — 
the way up to Toronto and then came back here to Ottawa. a 

Q. Originally shipped from the Atlantic coast?—A. The Atlantic coast. bk 

Q. You do not usually get your fish by way of Toronto?—A. We do not, but that 3 
was a time when nobody in town had any tile fish and so we bought in Toronto. 

Q. Is the tile fish a new fish here?—A. Well, very few people seemed to have heard — 
of it before. 7 = 

Q. But you think it would be an acceptable fish to the people if they knew abouts hk 
it?—A. Yes, it would be. ‘i 

Q. Do you use salt fish at all?—A. We do. 

Q. Herring ?—A. Some herring. §- 

Q. In what kind of way are they put up?—A. They are put up in small kegs. 

Q. Where do they come from?—A. They come from the coast. 

Q. How much would the kegs weigh?—A. About ten or fifteen pounds. 

Q. What do you pay for one of these kegs?—A. It depends upon the kinds of fish. — 
For herrings; as low as four or five cents per pound. The price sometimes goes to 25 4 
or 30 cents in the case of salt mackerel, which we get from New York. a 

Q. You do not buy your herrings by the barrel?—A. We do not. That world be G h 
too large a quantity for us. | 

Q. You say that sometimes the fish does mot reach you in a satisfactory condition. — 
What do you mean by that?—A. Sometimes in transporting the fish from the coast to — 
here, that is in cold weather like this, the fish is frozen when it gets here. It is put — 
in storage by the local fish dealers, but it thaws and goes bad. But the dealer, in order 
to try and sell it, freezes that fish again and tries to dispose of it in that way. a 

Q. And it deteriorates in that way?—A. It deteriorates, undoubtedly. 

Q. When it is thawed out and frozen again?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your opinion is if you could get it frozen and keep it in that condition its 
quality would be maintained unimpaired?—A. Yes, if you could get it frozen from 
the point of shipment up to the time it is ready for consumption that fish would keep — 
its natural flavour just as if you had the fresh fish right from the coast. F 

Q. You think that placing it in a refrigerator would be a good method?—A. It i 
would be, but not as good as the freezing of fish in water. j 

Q. I suppose you get your fish by express?—A. Most of our fish we get locally 
from the local dealers. 

Q. What do you pay for haddock?—A. At the present time we are paying 12 and 
13 cents a pound. That is, for the real fresh fish we have to pay as high as 12 and iy 
cents. It depends also on the fluctuation of the market. Sometimes we get haddoc 
for as low as 6 and 7 cents. 

Q. Do you order from Montreal?—A. We do not get it from Montreal. 

Q. Where do you get it from?—A. From Ottawa, from the local dealers 

Q. You do not know where they get it?—A. We do. We know that they ge’ 
direct from the coast mostly. 
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Q. You think the local dealers are not very well equipped?—A. I could not say 
that because I never have visited their plants very thoroughly. 

Q. It often does not reach you in very good condition?—A. It has to reach us in 
good condition, otherwise it is returned. The fish when it comes in the hotel is 
inspected there, and if it is found it is not right it is returned right away. It is only 


the good fish that we accept. But sometimes frozen fish when it gets here you cannot 


tell whether it is really good or not until it is thawed out, and then sometimes it is too 
late to send it back. ~ 

Q. Do you find that lake fish comes in better condition than the coast fish?—A. 
Tt does, it has not so far to travel. 

Q. What kind of fish do you get from the lakes?—A. When it is in season, we 
get lake trout, whitefish, and the small kind of trout that ig not in season yet. 

Q. What salmon do you use?—A. Whatever salmon is on the market. Sometimes 
the Gaspé salmon, or the salmon from farther west, from British Columbia. We got 
last fall salmon from British Columbia. 

Q. Do you always make the purchases you wish in the local market?—A. All the 
time, except sometimes we want to put a specialty on the menu, then we go to New 
York. You can get fish fresher from New York than here. 

Q. What is the express rate from New York to Ottawa?—A. $1.80 a hundred 
pounds. It is quite expensive. 

Q. Does that include box and ice?—A. It does. We do not pay for any ice or box. 

Q. They come free? You pay for the fish alone?—A. The fish alone. We pay 
only for the fish, but of course, we pay for the weight of ice and box. There is another 
thing; the duty amounts to quite a little, almost a third of the value of the fish. 

Q. I thought that you did not pay for the box and ice?—A. We pay the freight 
charges. 

Q. That is what I was trying to get at.—A. Sometimes we only get 50 pounds of 


fish, but the box will weigh 100 or 120 pounds. 


one 


Q. And you pay for the 100 pounds?—A. We pay for the 100 pounds. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Found has a question that he wishes to ask. 

Mr. Founp: I am not quite clear about what you said concerning fish freezing in 
water. Is it some special method outside of a cold storage plant? 

The Witness: I will give you an instance. In New York there are several places 
where the fish come in; they are washed and then they are put in a small tub, which 
is filled up with fish, and which they put in a freezer and freeze. 

Mr. Founp: It has nearly the same effect as what is generally known as glacing, 
where, in something like an ordinary refrigerator, the fish is brought to a certain 
temperature, and dipped in a tub of running water, and immediately put again in the 
refrigerator and covered with ice to prevent evaporation. Then I think there was a 
misunderstanding in regard to the delivery of frozen fish and fresh fish. Was the 
Committee to understand that you might order fish to be shipped to you fresh, and that 
before it was delivered to you, owing to being frozen in transit, it was frozen fish? 

The Witness: It would be sometimes in very cold weather, such as we have here. 


Mr. Founp: How would there be a possibility of that when fresh fish is always 
shipped packed in ice? 
_ The Witness: I have seen fish come to the hotel from New York in one 
instance, but in transit the fish was left here overnight. 

Mr. Founp: It was frozen in Ottawa. 

The WiTNeEss: Yes, when the fish got to the hotel, it was one solid block of ice. 

Mr. Founp: It was frozen between the time it reached the station and got to the 
hotel. That was bad management. Fish shipped from the coast packed in ice is 
essentially fresh fish. Fish that is frozen is fish shipped in ordinary freight cars. 


The Witness: I mean it was due to lack of proper facilities. 
Mr. Baker. 
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Mr. Founp: Here? 


The Witness: Or in transit. 


Mr. Founp: Fish that are shipped fresh are packed in ice and shipped in an 
ordinary express car, or else in a car where the temperature is maintained where i it 
would be impossible for it to freeze. The ice may melt, but it certainly would no 
freeze. 


The Wirvess: Is it always done that way? 


Mr. Founp: It is always done that way in the shipping of fresh fish. ace 
fish is shipped under conditions where it will stay frozen. It is shipped in ordinary 
freight cars. : 


Mr. Loaciz: Except when it comes by express. 


By Mr. Loggie: 5 


Q.-I have heard the witness speak about frozen fish arriving in bad condition. | 
Tl at is very unusual in the winter season.—A. Not in the winter season. 
Q. It would not apply in summer at all. You do not know really whether these — 
goods came by express or freight ?—A. I do, because we specify how they have to come. — 
Q. But before you received them at any rate, you found them thawed out. When 
a dealer receives them he puts them back in cold storage, freezes them again, and they 
are not right?—A. Yes. 
Q. That experience is exactlky what happens. As a matter of fact, I know from — 
personal experience that the frozen fish shipped by express do deteriorate en route, — 
because they are put into heated cars, and the frost in the fish starts to give, and when ~ 
they are delivered to you they are more or less deteriorated ?—A. That is, as a rule, 
due to lack of proper ice. : 
Q. There is no ice at all in the fish I am speaking of. It is the heat in the car that — 
draws the frost. What kind of salmon do you use?—A. When it is in season, the — 
Gaspé salmon. ? 
Q. Would you tell the Committee your reason for not using Gaspé salmon all tlie 
year round?—A. When'the salmon is in season there is a g¥zater call for it than when — 
it is not in season. When the people think the salmon is frozen, when it is out of © 
season, they do not want it. They always want fresh fish when they can get it. No 
matter what variety of fish it is, they always want the fresh fish. sa : 
@. What you mean to say is that the salmon from Gaspé would be out of season 
when the Western salmon would not be?—A. Yes. 
Q. But if you could get Gaspé salmon all the year round—that is salmon caught — 
in the months of May and June, when they really are in season and placed on ice 
immediately after being taken out of the water—wouldn’t you use it in preference toy 
Western salmon?—A. Not when you could get fresh Western fish. 
Q. The fact of their not being fresh fish would make it less acceptable?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are the Pacific salmon practically as good as the Gaspé %—A. I think the 
Gaspé salmon is about the best salmon in the market. 
Q. That is, it has a better flavour?—A. A better flavour. 


Witness discharged. 


: i Mr. Baxer. 
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Mr. E. B. JOHNSON ‘being called, and having made affirmation, was eXaldined as 
follows :— : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are secretary of the Rideau Club?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How Jong have you acted in that capacity’—A. About three years and a half. 

Q. Where do you buy the fresh fish which is served at your club?—A. Fresh fish ? 
Do you mean ocean or lake fish? 

- __ Q. Both ocean and lake -fish—A. The lake fish we buy altogether locally. The 

ocean fish we buy locally when we can get it. Sometimes we get it from New York, 

sometimes from Boston. 

Q. Do you purchase any from Montreal?—A. We have done so, but not as a rule. 

Q. What quantities do you have to purchase from the United States in order to 

supply the club?—A. Well, it would be only a small quantity. I mean to say we do 

not try to buy very much’ from there, because it is very much more expensive. It is 

expensive to bring in, and when we do so it is more by way of giving a variety than # 

is as a steady quantity. 

Q. In what quantities do you buy ?—A. We buy anywhere from 20 to 60 pounds. 

Q. Have you refrigeration at the club?’—A. We have. 

Q. Are you able to keep the club supplied with a good class of fish at all times of 

the year?—A. No. Sometimes we find it very difficult to get a good class of fish. 

Q. Do you notice that some fish, when it is delivered to you, has deteriorated in 

quality?—A. Yes, we do. As a matter of fact, we try to avoid having very much of 

_ that. We prefer to go without rather than have fish that is at all doubtful in quality. 

Q. Do you notice any preference on the part of any members of the club as between 

the lake fish and the ocean fish?—A. Well, yes and no. What I mean by that is this: 

Tf you have had a good deal of ocean fish, and fresh lake fish comes along, people 

_ take it in preference. I think myself that people would take fresh fish quicker than 

salt water fish under those circumstances. 

Q. How much ocean fish do you use in proportion to the total quantity consumed; 

one-half or two-thirds?—A. When they are both in season we would use two-thirds 

to one-third. That is two-thirds of ocean fish. 

Q. Do you find it is more difficult to cook and serve fish than to cook and serve 

meats in order to make them attractive?—A. Yes, it is. 

Q. You need a better chef to serve fish attractively than to serve meat?—A. Fish 

is a thing cooks do not like very much. That is one of the objections. 

Q. Why do they dislike it?A. You frequently see them running around with 

their fingers rolled up from bone poisoning. You take more particularly the bone in 

the doré. That is a fatal thing. 

Q. Is there any other objection besides the chance of injury from fish bones ?— 

A. No, I think that‘is the only thing. 

: -Q. Does the odour in the preparation of fish for the table count fb anything 

, sith the chef?—A. No. 

Q. Do you regard the system of marketing fish in Canada as being satisfactory ? 

—A. Very unsatisfactory. 

Q. From your experience what do you attribute that to, have you ever given the 

subject any consideration?—A. The greatest difficulty you have to-day is to obtain a 

supply of haddock or codfish of a certain size; you practically cannot get it. It is he 

‘same with smelts of certain sizes; you cannot get them. 


ae Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Do you use Gaspé salmon all the year round?—A. No, sir, we do not. I might 
say we get salmon from a man at Gaspé. We get it sent up three times a week during 


the open season. \ 
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Q. If it was frozen immediately upon being taken out of water and thus kept in 
a perfectly fresh condition until delivered here, would you use it all the year round? 
—A. I do not think we could. As a matter of fact, we try to avoid frozen fish. If 
you use fresh Gaspé salmon and then have to come down to the frozen salmon, my 
experience is that it is not quite as good. 

Q. I do not see any reason why it should not be as good.—A. If we can get fresh 
fish we always do so in preference to frozen fish. 

Q. Do you use any frozen mackerel in the winter season?—A. No, none at all 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What kind of fish do you use?—A. The three common varieties; haddock, cod 
and halibut, and smelts and lobsters when we can get them. I might say we tried to 
get smelts from people in New Brunswick. We asked them to send us up some and 
they did so, but the smelts were so small we had to stop ordering them. The salmon 
coming from Gaspé is absolutely a success. 

Q. Do you get your lobsters alive?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not boiled?—A. No, we boil them alive. : 

Q. Do they arrive in good condition ?—A. We have had excellent results this year. 
We used to get them from the Atlantic Fish Company and they were very satisfactory, 
but that company is now out of the business, I understand. 


u 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. The North Atlantic Fisheries, in Halifax, was it?—A. Halifax was where they 
came from. 
‘ 
By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. You have no difficulty getting extra smelts here in the winter season?—A. Yes. 
Q. I thought the Matthews people had them all the time.—A. They have smelts, 
I agree, but we have difficulty in getting them large enough. 


By Mr. Sinclair: . 

Q. Do you use the flat fish from the Atlantic Coast?—A. Is that what is called — 
the sole? / 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, we do. We have used them several times when we could get them. 

Q. They would be easily transported, would they not?—A. I think they would. We 
have only bought them locally. We have never attempted to bring those up ourselves. 

Q. Have you many local dealers in the city?—A. There are two: Matthews-Black- 
well and Lapointe. Matthews-Blackwell have several stores, and I think they supply 
some of the retail stores as well. 

Q. A number of the meat stores handle fish as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. If fish were prepared for cooking would it not overcome the difficulty as to bone 
poisoning, which you spoke of ?—A. Yes, but you would be charged more then for the 
fish, and it is cheaper for us to prepare the fish ourselves. You see we have the labour 
to clean the fish, and if we had to pay one or two cents a pound more for the cleaned 
fish from outside it would be too expensive. My experience is that we have better results 
with our present system. 

Q. What would you pay in Ottawa per pound for fresh haddock?—A. Iaddock d 
costs us 124 cents. 8 

Q. And cod the same?—A. Cod and halibut, 18 cents. Cod is particularly expen- 
sive just now. ee 

Q. What do you pay for smelts?—A. The last we bought, I think, were 18 cents.. _ 

Q. By the pound?—A. Yes. We like to get them running about three to the pound. oy 

Q. Then you like your smelts large?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I think you are mistaken in that. The sweetest smelt is the smallest.—A. That 
is what they say, the gentlemen from the coast, but up here they like their smelts large. 

Q. You find it difficult to get a constant supply, do you?—A. We do. You can 
always get the three varieties of fish, cod, haddock and halibut, but often it is not very 
safe to buy it. J have seen fish offered here that was absolutely unfit for sale. 
: Q. Do you think the consumption of fish would be much greater if it reached you 
in good shape?—A. I have no doubt of it. 

Q. And if a constant supply was available?—A. I do. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. Do you use salt mackerel at the Rideau Club?—A. I can say yes, but I can also 
say no, not in any quantity. We have salt cod also, but not in any quantity. 

Q. Where do you get your salt mackerel?—A. When we get any at all we get it 
locally. Only just enough to say we use it. 

Q. ‘here is a great difference in the quality of salt mackerel?—A. Yes. When we 
get fresh mackerel, not too large, there is‘a tremendous demand for it, but thessupply 
seems to be very limited, judging by the supply we get in Ottawa. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
~ Q. You have no trouble about getting finnan haddie in good condition?—A. No, it 
is very good. 
Q. Do you use much?—A. We use a great deal of finnan haddie. We cannot get 
kippered herrings. 
Q. Why ?—A. I do not know, but we cannot get them locally. 
“oe Q. Did you ever try Digby herrings?—A. No, we never tried them. 


Mr. PaynE: What do you pay for your finnan haddie? 
The Witness: Eighteen cents a pound for mild cured finnan haddie. 


Witness discharged. 


The CHairmMan: Mr. J. L. Payne is here. I would ask him to take the stand again. 


\ 


Mr. J. L. Payne, recalled, and further examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. At the close of your evidence as printed in No. 7, page 168, certain memoranda 
from the Statistics Branch, Department of Railways and Canals, were handed in by 
you. These memoranda, as printed, contain the information furnished by you?—A. 
Yes. The statement is one which I sent you as a result of your request at the last 

meeting. 

Q. I would like to ask you, Mr. Payne, in continuation of some questions which 
were being directed towards the explanation of the express traffic in Canada as to what 
the position of the express companies in Canada is with reference to the ownership 
by railways?—A. The Canadian companies are all owned by railways, but there are 
two or three American companies doing a small business in Canada. The total business 
done by the express companies—that is attaching to the Canadian companies—would 
be represented by over 90 per cent. - 

Q. You mean express companies owned by Canadian railways?—A. Canadian 
companies largely owned by Canadian railways. . : 

Q. Apply the same question to conditions prevailing in the United States, and 
what would you say with reference to their express companies?—A. I have the facts 
before me, and I have studied them with some little care, and have taken as my basis 
of estimaté the gross earnings, and I have found that 90 per cent of the gross earnings 
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by express companies in the United States attached to companies which are free from 
railway control so that the situation is just practically reversed over the Canadian 
situation. 

Q. ‘Would you say that the base rate of express in the United States would be 
a fair criterion for the formation of a similar rate in Canada, having regard to the 
fact that in Canada the railway companies own the express companies, and that in the 
United States the express companies are owned independently of the railways?—A. 
Mr. Chairman, I have searched the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
and they are ana in my hands since the first report they issued—this is the first report 
I have brought with me. 

Q. For what year?—A. For the year ending 30th June, 1909, and I have not found 
any statement which definitely supports the statement made to you here by Mr. Stout, 
I understand. I do not find any fixed base rate laid down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Nor do I know that a base rate was accepted by the Railway Commission 
of Canada. 


By Mr. Sinclair: : 4 


Q. What do you mean by “base rate” ?—A. I understand that Mr. Stout said that 4 
a base rate acceptable as a fair rate for express companies was twice the first-class 
freight rate, plus a charge of 25 cents. 


By Mr. Loggie: ‘ : 
Q. Plus a charge of 25 cents per hundred pounds?—A. As the rates are quoted 
ordinarily on the one hundred-pound basis, I assumed that Mr. Stout referred to the 
hundred-pound rate. I have felt it to be part of my duty, Mr. Chairman, to study, as 
far as information is available, this matter of express rates, as apart from express — 
tariffs, with which I am not familiar; and I cannot find any fixed law laid down either 
by express companies or by any investigating tribunal; and I frankly feel that no such 
law could be laid down. : 


Ny 


ae 


By Mr. Sinclair: : ie 

Q. It would be common to all the express companies in the United States?—-A.I 
mean this, Mr. Sinclair, that in answering the question: What is a fair express rate 3 
between two given points, that it is a thing governed entirely by the facts, not partic- 
ularly to be measured by any standard of rates. While we are on this question, I think 
T could quote to you, as bearing upon your investigation here, a statement made in the 
first report relating to express companies in the United States by the Interstate Com- — 
merce Commission; and the conclusion here is so obvious that I think it ought to be 
on your records :— 3 


“Tn considering the operating expenses of an express company, therefore, the — 
cost of transportation may be largely eliminated, this being covered, so far as 
the express company is concerned, by the amounts which it pays to the carriers 
under its’ contracts. The operating expenses of an express company are the 
expenses of collection and delivery, the salaries and expenses of train employees, 
who safeguard the goods in transit and handle them en route; the cost of reload- 
ing at transfer points; the payments for loss and damage; the expense of main- 
tenance, and general expenses. A moment’s consideration of these items makes 
it evident that the expense incurred by an express company does not materially 
increase in proportion to the distance the consignment is carried.” i 


And I hold, Mr. Chairman, that this is self-evident and perfectly obvious. 
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3 Q. Before you go any further, would you say what record you were reading from? 
j _  —A. The first annual report of the Statistics of Express Companies in the United 
____ States as published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, p. 9, under the heading, 
“Character of the Express Service.” 


’ By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What year’—A. It relates to the year ending June 30, 1909. This is a some- 

what academic analysis of express conditions in the United States, and an attempt to 

- measure the express rates. And I assure you that, giving it the best attention and 
judgment of which I am capable, it has not landed me at any very definite state of 
knowledge. : 

Q. Does it land the people of the United States in any better position than they 
were in before they had the investigation? Was any improvement made?—A. I do not 
know, Mr. Sinclair. 

Q. What was the idea of the report?—A. This was the commencement of a definite 
system of statistics applying to express companies. Previous to that time there was no 
definite information in regard to the business of express companies, just as there was 
none until we began here in 1911 to get the facts with regard to our Canadian express 
companies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Previous to 1911, the express companies in Canada were not required to file a 
report ?—A. No. 
_ Q. They have been required to file one since that date?—A. They do, under exactly 
the same system that applies to express companies in the United States. Our system 
of statistics is practically identical with theirs. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


_ Q. While you are dealing with American express companies, can you tell the Com- 

“mittee the relation of the National and the American express companies operating 

out of Montreal to the Canadian connections? They have changed their relationships, 

J understand, within a few months, that is to say that up until a short time ago the 

Canadian express company took charge of shipments and handed them after they 

left their own railway to the National and the American, whereas now the National 

avd the American companies have offices of their own in Montreal and are taking the 

goods. I had occasion yesterday to ship ten boxes of frozen mackerel from Montreal 

to New York, and instead of going to the Canadian Express Company, I got the billing 

through the American Express Company.—A. Mr. Loggie, so far as these two com- 

panies are concerned, they both report to me, and they are practically one and the same 

company. 

eee Q. That is the National and the American, I understand that. What I wanted 

to know is, what is the relation on Canadian territory between those companies and the 

Canadian Express Company, and the Dominion Express Company ?—A. I really do not 

_know. My functions would not—I should not say that my functions would not require 

me to know. ‘hese companies are required to report to me any contracts or arrange- 

ments they may make for the handling of express matter within the Dominion of 

: Canada; but an arrangement made outside of Canada does not come within my juris- 

) = - diction: 

i Q. This would be an arrangement made in Canada going over Canadian railways? 
—A. If you want that for your personal information, I will get it and send it to you. 
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Q. By examining those contracts, you can ascertain whether there is a combine 
among these express companies, or a working agreement to keep up rates ?—A. I think, 
Mr. Sinclair, I ought to be very cautious in making any statement along that line. 

Q. I think that is very important.—A, If you had said: “ Is there a working agree- 
ment among these companies?” my answer would be “yes.” But when you say “to 


keep up rates” that is a matter about which I would require specific information, 
because it reflects upon their integrity. 


Q. They are anxious to keep the rates up as high as they ean. We will assume 
that, as business men, they will want to do that?—A. My answer would be: I do not 
know, Mr. Sinclair. ‘There is a working arrangement among the express companies, 
but that is 

Q. When a change takes place with one it takes place with the other?—A. There 
is the same working arrangement among the express companies that exists among rail- 
way companies. If a shipment were being made from one point to another over two or 
three different lines, there is a distinct understanding among these companies as to 
the rates which each company shall receive on that shipment. That is what I mean. 

Q. You mean the companies consult with one another?—A. No, there is a working 
tariff, which, when a through rate is quoted by one company, involves a certain pro- 
portion of that rate going to the two or three companies concerned in the mavement. 
Do I make it clear to you? 

Q. Yes, I understand you, but supposing there are two routes between Montreal 
and Toronto, and the Grand Trunk reduces its rate on a certain commodity between 
these two points, does it have any consultation with the Canadian Pacific?—A. If 
they did anything reduced to the form of a contract they would be obliged, under the 
Railway Act and in a demand made upon them by the prescribed schedule, to acquaint 
me with the character of that contract or to give me a copy of it even if it were 
reduced to writing. 

Q. The same would be true of the express companies?—A. Absolutely the same. 
It is one of the basic prescriptions of the department that any of the arrangements 
affecting rates must be reported definitely to the department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you go back now to the question I was asking a few minutes ago as to 
whether it is a fair proposition to take the base rates of the express companies in the 
United States and apply the same to Canada, in view of the fact that the American 
express companies are not railway owned, and the Canadian express companies are 
railway owned. In reply to that, you quoted from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion report for the year 1909? Is that the only answer you feel like giving?—A. I 
think I ought to go a step farther and say, that having regard to the conditions in the 
United States and in Canada it is practically obvious that the express companies in 
Canada could afford to give a lower rate. , 

Q. What do you think might reasonably be considered a fair difference in the 
rate2—A. I do not know that I could attach a percentage to that difference. It would 
require a good deal of careful working out. But since we now clearly understand 
that express privileges represent a purely arbitrary payment in which there is no com- — 
petition, and that a very large proportion of that payment is in the nature of profit, 
a fact like that has a definite bearing upon what could be regarded as a fair express 
rate. : 

Q. Will you state, if you can, the value of express equipment in Canada?—A. 
In round figures, Mr. Chairman, the total equipment owned by express companies in 
Canada is one million dollars. It is actually $999,564, and it is made up as follows: 
horses, $203,226; vehicles, $290,946, and other equipment, $505,392. You see that the 
other equipment not classified is poneelerliy more than the other two items combined. 
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Q. From what source do you get that information ?—A. From the sworn reports 


of the express companies to me. 

___—-_—Q.«. ‘What express companies have reported and are included in that statement?— 
A. The American, British American, Canadian, Canadian Northern, Dominion, Great 
Northern and Wells-Fargo Company; seven companies. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. The figures you give were the value of the equipment of these companies in 


Canada?—A. In Canada. 


By the Chairman. 


Q. Was this acquired out of capital?—A. It was absolutely, every penny of it, paid 
out of revenue. 

Q. Out of profits or revenue?—A. Yes. In fact I might say again, to emphasize the 
point, that there is no trace in the reports of a single dollar of capital having been 
used for anything whatever in connection with the express business in Canada. 

Q. That is, it did not require any capital investment?—A. I go further. I say 
they did not invest ia penny in anything that is tangible. They did not buy property, 
buildings, equipment or anything else, with a single penny of capital in Canada. 

Q. They have bought some buildings, or erected some?—A. They have built them 
out of profits or earnings. Take the case of the Dominion Express Company as an 
iJustration. That company simply used the credit of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for the purchase of whatever equipment was necessary to start the business of the 
Dominion Express Company, and whenever the earnings came in they paid the debt 
: out of earnings and that was the end of it. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

S Q. What is that “ other equipment ”’?—A. The items are here in part (indicating 
statement). It consists of automobiles, car safes, messenger safes, office furniture and 
soon. The analyzed account is fairly complete in the detailed statement given here 
by each company. : 


By the Charman: 

Q. Do you know anything of the value of the express equipment of this character 
on the Intercolonial?—A. No, sir. For the reason that the express equipment on the 
Intercolonial is owned either by the Canadian Express Company or the Dominion, and 

_ there is no assignment of that property by railways in the report to me. It is just a 
return as a whole, scattered all over the Dominion. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. It is not segregated at all?—A. It is not segregated at all. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. From your knowledge of this matter, acquired through these reports, interviews 
With officials of the express companies and otherwise, do you think the express business 
in Canada has been a profitable one?—A. By every fair and proper test, Mr. Chairman, 
the ‘express business in Canada has been enormously profitable and I use the word 
“enormously ” with a full knowledge of all it implies. 
Q. Have you any means of saying what the net operating revenue of the various 
_ exprese companies have been, except since 1911?—A. I gave you the figures and they 
_ &ppeared in your report of the last meeting. 
a Q. That was since 1911?—A. Exactly. 
Nee Q. You have nothing definite——A. Anterior to that? 
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Q. Yes¢—A. I have nothing. 

Q. Will you state, Mr. Payne, the distance between Mulgrave and Boston, via 
John, by land?—A. Mulgrave to Boston via St. John, and from <s John via the Bos 
and Maine, the distance is 790 miles. 

Q. Now give, please, the distance from Mulgrave to ees via St. John am 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—A. The distance from Mulgrave to Montreal by the Inter- 
colonial and the Canadian Pacific is 817 miles. By the Intercolonial alone it is 
miles. 

Q. What is the distance from St. John, N.B., to Montreal by the Canadian Pac 
Railway ?—A. It is 482 miles. i 

Q. What is the distance from Vancouver to New York by Canadian Pacific a 
connecting lines?—A. The distance from Vancouver to New York via Montreal 
8,272 miles. 

Q. Now, I would like to ask you, Mr. Payne, in view of the fact that you hav 
had an amateur’s experience in the distribution of sea foods here in Ottawa, whethe 
you have formed any idea as to the best method of distributing fresh fish in cities +— 
A. Mr. Chairman, I have very. definitely, and that judgment is based upon talkin: 
with a great many people about the distribution of fish, for, as I told you at the last 
meeting, I have taken a great deal of personal interest in the matter of fish. If fish — 
were presented attractively to a housekeeper, it is practically certain that a substitu- 
tion of fish for meat would take place very largely. In othér words, the ordinary house- 
holder in Ottawa would use five times as much fish as that householder now uses. What 
happens is that one goes to the butcher shop and finds a very unattractive presentation 
of fish. In summer-time it is particularly objectionable. If the fish were brought te 
your door, it would result, in my judgment, in iat least five times as much fish being ~ 
consumed as under the present method of distribution. Now, a very attractive form 
for bringing fish to your door would be in what I might call a portable refrigerator, a _ 
thing which does not suggest any particular expense. Simply a box, enamelled on the 
inside so as to be perfectly sanitary and claan, with an ice chamber on the top, and a 
liberal distribution of ice on the inside. For people do like to see ice in contact with 
the fish. There should be a drainage provided to carry away the water, for nothing is 
so uninviting as to see fish lying in a pool of water. I am confident, if such a system 
were adopted, it could be carried out inexpensively, and be made profitable, and would 
certainly result in a very large increase in the consumption of fish. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You said the express companies were profitable institutions ?—A. Mr. Sinclair, 
there can be no possible doubt about that. 
Q. They have no real capital, and I understood you to say that) the railway com-- 
panies get the profits?—A. I do not mean to say they are profitable simply because the 
have earnings and no actual capital. I mean if you assume that they have all the 
capital which they claim to have, and which is an actual investment, still the profit is 
very large. 
,Q. Where does the money go?—A. It goes inte the pockets of the railway com- 
pany. 
@. Do the shareholders of the Canadian Pacifie Railway get the benefit of. it i 
the case of the Dominion Express Company ?—A. They must get it. It goes to th 
shareholders of the Canadian Pacific, because the Canadian Pacific, in the case of the 
Dominion Express, gets absolutely i the money that the Dominion Express Company 
makes. 
Q. The same is true in the case of the Canadian Express Company; it goes to the 
Grand Trunk?—A. Absolutely. And in the case of the Canadian Northern Expre 
to the Canadian Northern; and then in the case of the other little company, the British 
America, it goes to the Algoma Central, every penny. It is a mere matter of charging 
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ating expenses. against this pocket, and the residue going to that pocket. 
one pocket in the end. 


By Mr. Loggie: / 

That would not be true so far as the Intercolonial is concerned?—A. Supposing 
nial had their own express business? 

they had. But under present conditions?—A. They get 50 per cent of the 
rings operating over the line. 


‘Mr. Sinclair: 

‘There must be a distribution of profits to the shareholders. Where do the pro- 
t—A. In the case of the Intercolonial ? ; 
Yes—A. It goes to lessen the deficit in some years. 

H. I mean the express company.—A. The earnings from the Intercolonial go to 
sh reholdets of either the Canadian Pacific or the Grand Trunk in profits made out 
xpress business. 

What is the name of the two companies operating on the Intereelonial ?— 
he Canadian Express Company and the Dominion Express Company. Any pro- 
s realized from express business on the Intercolonial go therefore, to the Canadian 
acific Railway or the Grand Trunk Railway. 

—Q. I understand. 


The CuairMan: That is all. 


. 


Witness retired. - 


“Mr. A. H. Brirrarm, recalled and further examined. 


~ By the Chairman: 


-Q. Mr. Brittain, are smoked fish shipped by net or gross weight, and have earload | 
ntities ever offered?—A. I believe it was stated on one or two occasions that no 
oad shipments offered from the East, but the trouble is that the express men have 
endeayoured to give all the information they could on the subject. To illustrate, 
we shipped on March 17, from Mulgrave to Toronto a carload of smoked finnan had- 
; by Canadian express, representing 24,000 pounds, which will net the express 
mmpany $420, figured out as follows: 24,000 pounds at $1.75 per hundred, $420. Now, 
) illustrate to you that all the fish shipped by express from the Maritime Provinces 
ot travel on net weight, I might illustrate the fact that only fresh fish shipped in 
r frozen fish, travels on net weight, whereas smoked fish such as finnan haddies, 
_kippers and bloaters go forward on a gross weight. The published tariff which 
been passed by the Board of Railway Commissioners on smoked fish calls for the 
lowing :— 


15-pound boxes Finnan Haddies, shipping weight 20 pounds gross. 
15 “ “ Fillets ce “cc 18 oc “ 
ae i* “ Finnan Haddies ss Me 36 = 


The same thing applies to kippered herring. Now, figuring this earload of finnan 
dies which has gone forward by express to Toronto, I might state there is 18,000 
mds net weight of fish in the car, which actually costs the consignee $2.33 per 100 
ds, as this product has to go forward on a gross weight. 


By Mr. Loggie: : 

What is the gross weight?—A. 24,000 pounds. 

here must be something wrong on that. That is adding a third?—A. You will 
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figure out that 1,200 boxes of finnan haddies, with a gross weight of 20 pounds, 
24,000 pounds, while the net weight is 18,000 pounds. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was the regular express rate per 100 pounds there?—A. $1.75. 
Q. As a matter of fact it cost $2.33?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is that the actual weight of the box?—A. That has been oun It will 
vary. a little. oS 


By Mr. Loggie: ' 
Q. To add a fifth is a very common practice?—A. There is a stipulated amount, 
Q. They have a stipulated gross weight? 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. The express company receives the goods already packed in the box?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is the gross weight they get on their own scales?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. It must be a sum in subtraction?—A. The Railway Commission has estab- 

lished a weight for finnan haddies and other smoked fish on the basis of the weights I 
gave you on the gross weight. 

Q. There is no actual weight?—A. It will vary from 1934 to 203 pounds. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. For 15-pound boxes?—A. Yes, sir. - 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You could get that readjusted?—A. The only reason it was brought up was to. 
illustrate that all the fish was not shipped on the net weight, as indicated by som 
of the witnesses from the express companies. There is a lot of fresh fish comes in 
carload lots from the East. I shipped two carloads from Mulgrave Saturday, giving 
the express companies a revenue of about $1,000. 


Witness discharged. \ 


Mr. Founn, recalled and further examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you prepared a memorandum showing what the food values of various. 
varieties of fish are, as well as of meats and other food products#—A. I have prepar 
a statement, which I now beg to hand in. It will be the most satisfactory way of dea 
ing with the matter. 


SraTEMENT showing the percentage of protein or nitrogenous materials—body building 
and repairing materials—in certain kinds of fish and meats. 


: ; Per cent prota 
Cod. steals oo og. os cee eae pe eel eccate tc een er cree a 17°0 


4 €ArESSOG)). oc bo stone ee eter ree oe are en ere tate cen neo me ee 2 iS 
Cusk is SREY oi SP aMasiaghate eke e sovtash NL yoy Vie atin Weta geen Osnimia atthe Riya seo rc soca rae eo iat 
Hake ne ob: heii eleven nents Sula Colrmewe Genes Matis ures eCopt Go nc a a 
Haddock “ Py cme ott Stee HeMMis R ELS Tum Reha ema MMO A con or? eee: 
Plaliout ys elk eo a RT ERR ina care siren OE Se Pathe Gages oa 15°73 
Herring (whole)... BO, ay Rls GAS Suc oah ae ena Apidonoys Cate Rt Ak ae 11¢2 44 
Mackerel (dressed) ie hey weay eee Bete aptnreersisceh cere’ Wee cee ie ne eee 11°6 
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\TEMENT showing the percentage of protein or nitrogenous materials—body building 
_ and repairing materials—in certain kinds of fish and meats—Continued. 


Per cent protein. 


Pickerel Kg ro ce MON irae cash oak eon Se) fe oy gees ee ee es 12°0 

Pollock ie METIS Cele Sale Tai cce cherie tte oi ee ER 15°4 

Salmon ee dressed. PREC Ie  Ch ace coh sls) eid, sya vaso ARR Ore 15°0 

Smelt (whole). ee eee a RE es bie Be ak 1 Onl: 

Oysters (bulk). 6°0 

it Gell). é 1°2 

Soft shell clams, ‘long mec in Csi 5°0 

Hard shell clams, little neck (in ene. rant 

, Mussel (in shell). 3 F A 4°6 

Lobster (in hell) . 5:9 

of (enaned).. é ate 

Crabs (in shell).. a9) 

! * ..(eanned). ee) Son 5k 15°8 

Beef, side, medium fat.. 14°8 

Mutton side. , Bie) 

. Average of peer, veal, jana Soin tor Reet a eChne, cea hee vty Spor Heo me ty Haas 
" IPIIME. GOI 2 5S Ras OB al as ches creanfeabetic, Ee pee aU ie ae een Aa 8°3 
Bickers)... ee ee soe < tN ay ec a Fee eS adie 2 a ek ee ole 

TUNUSEN 3 3 Ci a leo eo ac cael Wer amar SRR FOUN A ie GR CAR a ia asa 16°1 
Seat Moti. MEE ReMMTM Me kar Ate sel, Sasi ge) crwiowc aes ahareh er sume Tiate aca et hes 11°4 

a ee bread. METRY MeN kes Arh SP Wat ot eke Fe See 9°2 
a Potato.. MRR Ce chk ey ane RCW cy Ses waste aaccab ge 1°8 
TEEN TUE oc Gn ol 6 Gh CAigr Renee ep aan Ban nel ak eae ies cree mn MEE Fy aco 1°4 


In the following table, the cost of one pound protein if purchased in the way of 
the foods named, at the prices stated, is shown :— 


Price Cost of 1 Pound 


. per Pound. of Protein. 
; : Cents. $ cts. 
. M@coinsen (Ole yes emer eae TOIT A Sa i 8 72 
oo. SCAMS ee se Pr erriuiys P1.i eh caer kek sh Ch oe 12 at 
‘itl Eiaibuts . 4: SF oy ae Ge ROR gS. ir crea CR a 16 1 043 
: Haddock (whole) . ee et ae eee CSRS Sly conoet, 8 1 00 
a SHLITTINGTEL | CORB WV OUetC | eh ATE RRS A ees ee nee 12 62 
Ie-ceit, SUTPMothiny. GSet eS ae Ae Sh ame ae ee ea een ee 25 1 52 
; eer rounGd:s:. . 3 Urey atten Fy TC mne erie. tine ca Seny Rat he pape 14 es 
; QUINCY” GLOGS 5 fo aR AE Ae Ne i OR esas 0 aa 2 1 48 
SUOMINET Ee ee a vu ee Ye ES 12 90 


Q. One of the witnesses who appeared before the committee stated that the car- 
load quantities on the Intercolonial had within the last year or so been increased in 
_ the case of fresh fish from 20,000 to 24,000 pounds, and in the case of smoked and 

pickled fish, if my memory serves, from 24,000 to 30,000 pounds. From your know- 

ledge of Canadian markets do you think such action is oppressive on the fish trade? 
—A. I think there can be no doubt that it will have a detrimental effect in shipping 
__ by carloads, at least in every market excepting the Friday market. While it might 
be possible to make up 20,000 pounds frequently, at the same time it would not be 
possible to make 24,000 pounds, and thus the carload-lot rate would be shut out. 

Q. Then you would regard it as a detriment and a hindrance to the development 

_ of the fish business?—A. I would so regard it. 
Q. Do you know whether the Canadian Pacific Railway has the same standard 
- quantities now for a carload?—A. I have had no specific information-from them. 1 
observe, however, a contradiction in the evidence. 
QQ. Would you state to the committee the quantity of lobsters which have been 
imported into Canada during the last fiscal year?—A.I should say there were 
“none imported into Quebec. The importations into Ontario numbered 183, made up 
as follows: Toronto, 175 barrels; Hamilton, 7 barrels; Bridgeburg, 1 barrel. 


at ae Mr. Founp. 
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By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Do you say there were no lobsters imported into the province of Quek: ' 
None into the province of Quebec from the United States. I'am quoting from a re 
furnished by the Department of Customs: 

Q. That is marvellous.—A. That is for the year ending Bet of March, 1015 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Quebee was supplied from local sources?—A. From the Canadian Atl nt 
coast. 
Q. I suppose you have no way of cetine out what quantity is consumed in 
whole of Canada?—A. It would be a speculative figure. I am trying hard to 
that information through the dealers in Montreal, Toronto, and other places. — 
hope to have some fairly definite information, which we are now working on, for tk 
present year. 
Q. It is impossible to get the absolute quantity ?—A. It is very diffeult, keeping 

in view the quantity which is consumed along the coast. 
Q. Was the table of the food values which you handed in compiled from 
‘scientific source?—A. Yes, sir. I have gleaned it largely from United States sources 
but they are all standard analyses. 
Q. In the course of this investigation, evidence has been given that there i 
large amount of water in fish?—A. Yes. 
Q. And when that disappears the fish becomes lighter. Did you bear that f t 

in mind?—A. It would not matter, because the water would be analysed as sucht 
any event. 
Q. The water would form part of the weeny would it AD GR 38 ata b 
part of the content. 
Q. And the water would be eliminated ?—A. Ye the water would be eliminate 

I could have given a statement showing the various contents, but I deemed it better 
to compile the statement in the form in which it appears. 
Q. When the change increasing the carload quantities to 24,000 and 30,000 
pounds, respectively, was made, was the department consulted?2—A. No. Person 7 
I did not know anything about it. ; 
Q. When did you become aware of the changes?—A. When the Bidens wa 
being given before this committee. 


Witness discharged. 


The CuHainman: We have another witness here in the person of Mr. J. J. G 
but I think we had better postpone his examination until our next sitting on April 
The meeting will stand adjourned until that date. 


Committee adjourned. 


a 
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House or Commons, 
Comarrrer Room No. 301, 
TueEspay, April 4, 1916. 


he Committee met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 


‘Mr. L. B. Arcurpatp called, sworn, and examined. 
3 By the Chairman: 


: Q What is your official position with the Intercolonial Railway?—A. Super- 
ndent of Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

a In connection with your menu, do you have a regular service of fish?—A. 
0 

o Is that printed on the menu, or on a slip attached to it?—A. Under the 
ding “Fish,” “See Special to-day” is the way it is shown on each menu card, 
every time we have a special that is not on the regular 4 la carte bill. 

Q. Where do you get your fish supply?—A. Principally at Halifax. 

Q. What varieties of fish do you get?—A. Cod, haddock, halibut, mackerel, 
t in season, salmon. We have all kinds that we can get. 

Q. Do you have them carefully inspected before they are put on so that hey 
ach your cars in prime condition Lee We a to get them on “ae car in are 


er Sime. 
Q. Do you have refrigeration on your dining cars so you can keep the frozen 
in a frozen condition until ready to be used?—A. Yes, in our ice boxes the fish 
e packed in cracked or broken ice. 
. What percentage of the fish you purchase and put on the cars, deteriorates 
such an extent that you cannot use it, and it has to be discarded?—A. Very little. 
_ Q. Five per cent?—A. I would say not more than ten per cent. 

Q. Have you kept a record of that?—A. Not specially. 
-Q. What do you pay for the fish that you get, as a rule?—A. We pay 4 cents 
ound for cod; 4 cents for haddock; for other fish we pay the ordinary market 
a tes according to fluctuations. 
- Q. Have you had any practical experience in connection with the dining car 
tvice?—A. You mean as an employee on a dining car? 
Q. Yes. Were you ever employed in that capacity ?—A. No. 
‘OF You could not say how many sérvings, for inetance, you would get from a 
und haddock?—A. You would get about two, because about 50 per cent of the 
is waste in the first place by the time it is trimmed and made ready for the 


Q. And then it takes about two pounds to make one, and one pound to a serv- 
—A. There is a depreciation of about 50 per cent in the trimming and _prepar- 
ng of the fish. 

oy And after that, do you serve an actual pound?—A. We do, that is the order. 
do not always serve a pound of fish with every order; it would not be advisable 
0 $0. For instance, take the case of a lady; we would not care to put down before 
dy a large piece of fish. It would not be good service; it would not be dainty; 


ary: 


sight of it would probably pall her appetite. 


By Mr. Copp: 
‘he price would pall her appetite more than anything else. a You know 
colonial is your own bantling, and we are trying to do our best. We do not 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. To go back to the point you were speaking of, you serve then about one pound 

to the ordinary person?—A. That is what our regulation calls for. ‘ 
Q. And in some eases less?—A. Yes. But if any one wants an additional help 

of fish, or anything else, they would get it without any extra charge. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. What did you say about the extra helping?—A. If any one is served with any 
article on an order, and does not get sufficient to satisfy him, and asks for more, he — 
would get it without any extra charge. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Is that information printed on the menu?—A. It is not printed, sir. Those — 

instructions are given to the conductors. 
Mr. Copp: It is news to me. 


By Mr. Kyte: g 
Q. How are people to know they do not have to pay for extra servings?—A. The — 
conductor is supposed to walk about his car observing what is going on; and if he saw 
a man getting through with his fish for instance, he should ask if he wished some 
more. 
Mr. Kyte: I have been travelling on the Intercolonial for many years, and no 
such intimation was ever given to me. 


Menem ry a a iae 


By the Chairman: ; 


Q. What does it cost then to serve one order of fish? We have two pounds of fish ~ 
going into one order, which would cost, according to the price you haye mentioned, — 
about eight cents. What do you figure the cost of serving to be?—A. You have to take : 
into consideration the wages, the haulage of the car, and all those things. It would ~ 
be a difficult matter to arrive at, but I would say about 25 cents at least. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. That is a pure guess, of course, Mr. Archibald ?—A. I have never figured it out. 
Q. When you say it costs 25 cents, it is a mere guess?—A. That is my opinion. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you find there is a fair demand for fish on your trains?—A. Yes, and the — 
fish business is increasing on the trains. For the year ending March 31, 1915, we sold 
on the dining cars about 48,000 pounds of fish of all kinds; and for last year, ending ~ 
March 31, 1916, about 55,000 pounds. 

Q. When did you change from the table d’héte to the A la carte service on the 
dining cars?—A. Some three or four years ago, I do not remember the exact date. 

Q. Do dining cars as operated by the Intercolonial, pay?—A. They do not. 

Q. Is the loss heavy ?—A. Yes, it is an expensive advertisement. 

Q. Do you not think it would increase the demand for fish on your trains if the 
price for a serving of fish were reduced? The price of a serving is 50 cents?--A. Yes. 

Q. If it was reduced to 25 cents or less?—A. It might, to some extent. : 

Q. Do you think that the price at present is not a deterrent to people purchasing? 
—A. No, I do not. I think it is about as cheap perhaps as anything we have; and we 
charge ten cents an order less on our cars than they are charging on the Canadian 
Facifie Railway. ; 


By Mr. Kyte: ‘ 
Q. Mr. Archibald, is there as much nutriment in fish as there is in meat? Do you 
know as a matter of fact?—A. No. 
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Q. As a matter of fact there is not. A patron of the dining car service can get a 
. meat, order for 50 cents?—A. Our meat orders are 60 cents and upwards. 
~- Q. Have you a bill of fare here?—A. Yes. I have one here. (Producing copy of 
a bill of fare). 
Q. You said, Mr. Archibald, that it is three or four years since you changed the 
menu from the table d’hote to 4 la carte?—A. I think so. 
Q. Can you say what the meals cost on the Intercolonial at that time?—A. We had 
breakfast and supper, I think, for 75 cents; and the mid-day meal $1. 
_Q. Of course, fish and meat were served then the same as they are now?—A. Yes. 
Q. Without going into particulars, of course you would be able to tell the com- 
mittee whether the meals under the present system cost more than they did at that 


time?—A. I do not think there is any material difference in the cost between the 4 
la carte and table d’hote systems. 


Q. You think not?—A. I do not think so. 
Q. Then we will have to go into it. A dinner on the table d’hote system cost one 
dollar, you say. That included soup?—A. Yes. 

Relishes?—A. Yes. 

. Fish?—A. Yes. 

Meat?—A. Yes. 

. Vegetables?—A. Yes. 

. Not limited as to number ?—A. No. 

. Dessert?—A. Yes. 

. Including cheese, coffee and fruit?—A. Yes. 

. And the whole of that cost $1. Under the present system let us figure out what 
it sine cost. Will you take this card now, Mr. Archibald (handing menu to witness) 
and figure out what a dinner including these particular items would cost to-day. What 
‘does soup cost?—A. On the table d’hote system, a person would come in and take a 
good many more of these things than he would now. 

Q. We will have to take the card as it is. We know what a patron of the Inter- 

colonial could get for one dollar under the old system. Let us see what it would. cost 

him now. Soup costs how much?—A. 20 cents. 

Q. If he wanted a relish it would cost him what?—A. Well, we do not give them 
all the relishes we have here. 

Q. Take one—A. Worcester sauce, we make no charge for that in either case. 

J. What about chow chow?2—A. It would be given if asked for. 

Q. It is charged for now?—A. It is charged for now. 

Q. What does it cost?—A. Our price is 15 cents. It is something that is very 
seldom called for. 

Q. He could have got it before if he called for it. He would take something, I 
do not say chow chow alone?—A. Chow chow, chutney, mixed pickles and olives. are 
things not generally called for. Worcester sauce is more generally called for; but 
tomato sauce and chutney are not often used. 

Q. If it had been called for, he would have got it without being charged extra 1 
A: Yes. 

Q. What is the charge for chow chow now?—A. He is charged 15 cents. 

Q. What is the charge for fish?—A. 50 cents. 

Q. If he wanted meat, say roast beef ?2—A. 55 cents. 

a Q. Potatoes?—A. 10 cents. 

- Q. If he desired other vegetables, such as are placed upon the bill of fare, what 

would they cost him?—A. Well, very few would take them all. 

os Q. I know. What vegetables are on the menu?—A. We have mashed potatoes, 

boiled potatoes—he would certainly only take one of those in any case. Lima beans, 

“a turnips, boiled onions. 


LLOLOLOO 
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Q. Say beans and onions?—A. That would be 30 cents. : 

Q. Well, then, if he wanted tea?—A. Tea would be 10 cents. 

Q. Yes. He would pay for his bread and butter, would he not?—A. Not at tha 
* time. is 

Q. But he does now?—A. Yes. 

.Q. What is the price of bread?—A. 10 cents for bread and butter. 

Q. How much is the dessert?—A. Pudding, 15 cents, or pie. He would not have 


both, likely. he 

Q. Certainly not. Well, now, if he wanted fruit?—A. It is very seldom called 
for in either case. : ee 

Q. But he could have had it before if he asked for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much would that cost?—A. Assorted fruit would be 25 cents. 

Q. Please total that up?—A. That would be $2.20. 

Q. You still think, Mr. Archibald, that it does not cost very much more for a 
dinner on the I.C.R. than it did five years ago?—A. It would if a man took all these 
things, Mr. Kyte, but it is seldom that we ever have a check that would cover all 
thése things ordered by anyone. Such a thing would be a rarity. 

Q. It would depend upon a man’s pocketbook what he would order, would it not? 
—A. Hardly, sir. It would largely depend upon his appetite as well. 

Q. At any rate, a meal which would cost $1 five years ago or earlier than that, 
might now very reasonably cost $2.20?—A. Yes, but may I say a word? At the 
same time there are a great many people-who now come in and get a cup of tea and ~ 
a piece of toast for 25 cents on this 4 la carte bill of fare, who formerly for that 
toast and tea would have to pay 75 cents. - 

Q. Not necessarily ?—A. Yes, sir, under the table d’hite. 

Q. But people who would be content with a cup of tea and a piece of toast would — 
generally go to the dining rooms en route for such lunches.—A. That may be. 

Q. The same increase of cost applies to the other two meals?—A. Presumably. 

Q. Is the serving of fish in the dining cars now as large as when you first 
adopted the 4 la carte system ?—A. I think it is. I do not know of any change. 

Q. And you still think that one pound of fish is actually served to each customer 
in a dining car?—A. Actually served to everybody? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I do not think so. . 

Q. When is one pound of fish served and when is it not?—A. It is ena when 
it is required. 

@. You mean on a repeat order?—A. Yes. A waiter with any gumption, if he 
was serving a lady, would tell the cook in the kitchen that it was for a lady, and the 
cook would not serve as large an order as if it were for a man. 

Q. And if it were served for a man the waiter would tell the cook to give him a 
large order?—A. He would not tell the cook anything about it. He would ima 
deliver the order the patron gave him. 

Q. So it comes down to this, Mr. Archibald: that unless a guest in a dita car 
asked for a large order he would not get it?—A. Not necessarily, no, sir. If he 
wanted a larger order of anything we would give it to him. 

Q. But you say there are two servings of fish, a small one for a lady and a large 
one for a gentleman?—A. Yes. 

Q. But unless the waiter told the cook he wanted a large order or a small one, the S 
servings would not be of these proportions, would they?—A. He would probably say Ns 
nothing at all. ~ ‘ 

Q. Then the small order would be given ?—A. If he wanted a small order he fk 
say so. If he wanted an ordinary order he would not say anything at all: Then h 
would get just what the rule prescribed. 

Q. But in any case it would be a small order that would be given? Or can yo 
say anything as to that?—A. I could not say as to that. me 
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Q. You say that a guest ordering fish and requiring a repeat order would get it 
out extra charge?—A. If he wanted more fish he would get it ‘ithout any extra 
MOC i 

Q. Would it not be a good thing to have that fact stated on tue bill of fare?—A 
might, but it might also lead to some other abuse. 

 Q. It might lead to a man taking a full meal of fish?—A. Yes. If we had nothing 


_ Q. Even assuming he wishes to have meat as well as fish?--A. [£ he gives a fish 
order and does not eat the whole of it thas is the end of it: we cannot ds amy more 
with that fish which the guest has not used. 
— Q. With regard to dining cars on other railways, when an vurder is given for fish 
there is enough for two served. You know that, do you not?—A. Most of our orders 
are large enough for two. I have never had any complaints about the small orders of 
our fish. 
~  Q. Patrons of the Intercolonial Railway have spoken to me time and again com- 
plaining that the amount of fish served to them upon order is getting smaller all the 
 time?—A. I do not think that is correct. 
— Q. It might be worth while looking into?—A. Yes, it will be well to look into it. 
Q. Are you in a position to speak as to the relative values of fish and meat from 
the standpoint of the quantity of nutriment they contain?—A. No, sir, I am not. 
_ Q. From your own experience you know that a fish meal is not as substantial or 
_ satisfying as a meal of meat?—A. It is much more so to me. 
i Q. To you2?—A. I am a crank on fish. 
Q. Of course you do not perform any manual labour, that makes some difference? 
_ —A. I do not eat any meat. I prefer fish and have always made it a point to do any- 
_ thing I could to make the fish service a feature in our bills of fare and in our cooking. 
— Q. What does your meat cost you, for instance, your chops?—A. Our lamb costs 
us anywhere from 15 cents to 25 cents per pound, according to the season. 
____ Q. And you serve two chops for 50 cents, the same price that you charge for serv- 
‘ing a bit of fish?—A. Yes. 
—  Q. And you get your fish for 4 cents a pound?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many chops go to the pound?—A. That I cannot say. 
Q. And you serve ham or bacon for 45 cents?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. What does ham or bacon cost you?—A. It will cost from 22 to 27 cents. accord- 
Ing to the market. ; 
Q. Do yeu think it is reasonable, Mr. Archibald, to charge as much for serving 
fish that costs you 4 cents a pound, as for a service of chops or ham which costs you 
from 22 to 25 cents a pound? Does that seem reasonable?—A. Possibly not, but we— 
_ Q. Mind you, I am not finding any fault with you, personally, it is the system we 
are after. I would be very sorry if you got any impression that you personally were 
held responsible for it?—A. I may say that of course we follow to some extent, the 
prices that the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific or the Canadian Northern have on 
their bills of fare. And in any case, where our prices are different from the Canadian 
Pacific, the Grand Trunk or the Canadian Northern, take it from me, they are lower 
in every case. 
_Q. Where is the eastern terminus of the Canadian Northern, in Quebec?—A. Yes, 
do not think they run any dining cars into Quebec. 
 Q. They are operated west of that city?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. And they are many hundreds of miles from the source of supply ?—A. They 
ave other sources of supply yielding different fish. 
ee pr ; Mr. L. B. Arcutpanp. 
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Q. We are speaking about the fish that you use?—A. The Atlantic fish? 

Q. Yes, they are many hundreds of miles away from the sources of supply o 
Atlantic fish?—A. I do not think they have any of it at all. I think they fall back on 
whitefish and—— 

Q. Do you think it is reasonable to make the same charge to the patrons of the 
Intercolonial Railway for codfish and haddock, for instance, as the Canadian Northern — 
makes for the fish supplied in its dining cars?—A. I would seoner you made a compari- 
son with the Grand Trunk or the Canadian Pacific, because they have the same source 
of supply that we have. They get their fish from the Atlantic. 

Q. Where is the eastern terminus of the Grand Trunk?—A. At Portland. 

Q. What does the Grand Trunk pay for the fish they buy in Portland?—A. Ieould — 
not say. 

* Q. You do not know that?-A. No, I do not. 
' Q. Where do the Canadian Pacific buy their fish?2—A. At St. John, N. B., I believe. 

Q. They are quite a long way from the source of our fish in Nova Siete —A. 
Well, their dining cars run through St. John and they get their fish as they pass 
through. So that they are as close to the source of supply as we are, as far as that goes. 

Q. What do they pay for their fish at St. John ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Then you are not in a position to institute any comparison. On your trains 
you have endeavoured to make your bill of fare correspond, as to variety and price, 
with the bills of fare of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Grand Trunk Rail, 
way '—A. Yes. 

Q.. Quite irrespective of the cost of the fish to you as compared with the cost to the 
other two companies ?—A. Yes, I do not know what their cost is; but their prices are 
higher than ours for fish, and they have an equally good chance to get it. 

Q. Now Mr. Archibald, you stated that the loss upon fresh fish unconsumed, and 
the cost of handling it, amounted to about 25 cents, what do you mean by that?—A. 25 
cents per order. 

Q. Have you made any calculation as to that?—A. No, I have not made any 
absolute calculation. . 

Q. What part of your department—I suppose it is the dining ear service, is it— 
has to do with the making up of these bills of fare?2—A. My department makes them 
up. 

Q. They are made up at headquarters, at Moncton?—A. At Halifax. 

Q. You say that the consumption of fish is increasing on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way ?—A. Yes, the figures show that. 

Q. How do you account for that? Is it by reason of the increased number of 
people that travel by the Intercolonial Railway?—A. That would possibly be one 
reason. 

Q. But the amount of meat consumed on the Intercolonial Railway is also 
increasing, is that for a similar reason?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you say what was the loss of operating the dining room service under the 
table d’hote system as compared with the loss to-day ?—A. I could not give you the 
absolute figures here, but I can get them. 

Q. I think you stated there is a loss today in regard to the dining service?—A. 
Yes, a heavy loss. 

Q. Was the loss on the average greater under the old system?—A. No, sir. 


- By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You could furnish those figures by looking up your are could you not?— 
A. Yes, I think so. : 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Do you think there would be a greater consumption of fish in the dining ser- 


vice if you made the cost of fish a little less than the cost of meat?—A. The difficulty 
I see is that the people do not care for the fish as much as they do for meat. 
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PPENDIX No. 3 
—Q They do sae care for it because it costs them quite as much.—A. I do not 


Q. I do not Gina for fish if I ieee to pay the same price for it as I do for meat. 
Do you not think, Mr. Archibald, more people would care for fish if they got it a little 
cheaper than they got meat po At I think perhaps more of it would be used. 
Q. Do you think it is fair to charge the same for a small serving of fish as you 
charge for a serving of meat in view of the fact that your fish costs very much less, 
. and also having in view that there is not as much nutriment in fish as there is in meat? 


 —A. No. 
y Q. The Hon. Mr. Hazen made the statement in the House the other day with 
4 regard to the fish restaurant that was opened in Toronto in connection with the 


Toronto Exhibition, that they furnished a whole meal of which fish was, of course, 
the chief element, for 25 cents; that they served 25,000 people, and their loss was 
$1,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now you are serving the fish alone and you are charging twice as much as 
Mr. Hazen’s department charged for a whole meal at Toronto. Do you not think you 
are making a pretty large profit on fish?—A. aes if we could confine ourselves to 
fish we would make some money. 

Q. If you could confine yourself to fish?—A. Yes, that is in view of the fact that 
you only pay 4 cents a pound for fish and you have to pay 22 to 25 cents a pound for 
meat. 


: The CHartman: That is hardly a fair comparison, as a matter of fact, while fish 
costs only 4 cents a pound owing to the loss in preparation for cooking, it takes about 
two pounds to make an order. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. I do not think Mr. Archibald is prepared to say that a pound of fish is served 
with each order?—A. No, sir, I do not think there is. 

Q. Is a half a pound served?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. I think it is rather a light half pound. However, take it at half a pound on 
the average, and you charge 50 cents for that. At that rate the fish you buy at eight 
cents you are selling at $2 to the consumer?—A. Yes, if each order weighs a half 

\ pound. 

Q. We have had this thing gone into through the fish dealers and we know the 

proportion of loss per pound. Do you think it is calculated to increase the consump- 
tion of fish when fish you buy for 8 cents you ask your consumer to pay $2 for? Do 
you think that is a reasonable profit on fish?—A. I fancy we do not consider these 
figures when making up our bill of fare. 
: Q. That is one of the reasons you are here today, so that you will have these 
things before your mind the next time you are making up a bill of fare. The fish 
industry is an important industry in Nova Scotia, which is the eastern terminus of 
the Intereolonial railway and the object of the committee is to see in what way we 
can increase the consumption of fish. Some of us think more fish would be consumed 
in Cenada if it could be got cheaper than it is at the present time, and we think that 
the Intercolonial Railway would be a good place to begin to extend the consumption 
of fish. ‘Would it involve very great loss to the Intercolonial Railway, do you think, 
if you charged 25 cents for a serving of fish and so had four times as much fish con- 
sumed as you do now? Would that involve very great loss as compared with the 
present loss?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you not think, then, that if fish cost less than meat there would be more 
of it consumed?—A. I do, yes. They cost less. The lower the price the more would 
be consumed. But I would like to say that we never made a bill of fare with the idea 
of helping out the fish dealers. We were trying to get something out of it for the 
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dining car service, that is the reason, and I thought we were doing pretty well when — 
we made our prices for every thing we possibly eould below those of our competitors. 
Q. Now, are they below?—A. Yes, they are below. 
Q. You have no bill’‘of fare of the Canadian Pacific Railway here to compare 
with?—A. No. But ours are lower. ea 
Q. You say “generally speaking?”—A. I say not in every case. 
Q. Is the fish cheaper on the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—A. Their fish order i is 
60 cents, and ours is 50 cents. 
Q. They give larger orders?—A. Yes, but there is more waste. deat 
Q. That may be true——A. That, of course, he!ps the dealer. : 


By Mr. McCurdy: : 

: Q. Did I understand you to say that you allowed repeat orders free of charge? — 

—A. Not a repeat order. If anybody is served with fish, or with any other dish, and — 

he does not feel satisfied, if he will say to the conductor: ‘I would like more of this _ 

fish,’ or anything else, he will get an additional helping without any extra Charge. “ 

Q. Why do you say that the Canadian Pacific Railway serves a bigger fish order 
even at 60 cents, than you do at 50 cents? 


Mr. Kyte: In the first instance it does. But a man does not know that. This i is 
the first time I ever knew of this repeat order privilege. % 


The Wrrness: I have not been working for the fish dealers; I have been working 
to try to eliminate as far as possible waste in order to reduce the expenses in con- 
nection with the dining ear service, and it has been impressed upon me that I must be 
economical in every way. 

Q. But Mr. Archibald, surely the price you charge for any article you pat on the | 
bill of fare must be estimated by the cost to yourself ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You base the cost of the meat order upon the amount you have to pay for it, 
and the expense incidental to it?—-A. Well, we could do that. But there is an easier 
way than that that we take; that is, we see what our neighbours are doing and follow 
their lead. 

Q. Then the Intercolonial is following the lead of the Canadian Pacific Railway? — 
—A. Yes, and that of the Grand Trunk, in so far as our charges are concerned for_ 
these meat orders on the a la earte system. 

Q. You are not basing your charges upon what you regard as a reasonable charge 
to make to the patrons of the road; but you are making your charges according to those 
of the Canadian Pacific and the other transcontinental lines?—A. Yes. ~ 


By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness): . 


Q. Was it in order to do that that you changed to the present system?—A. No, 
sir, I do not know just exactly how that was brought about. A number of our patrons 
preferred to have the 4 la carte service, and they brought it to the attention of the 


Minister and Members of Parliament, and the result was that it was determined to 
make the change. 


By Mr. Kyte: i 

€&. Do you know why they desired to make the change?—A. The table @hote 
gave a bill of fare which was the same every day, we will say, for a fortnight, and there 
was not variety if the man was travelling two or three days out of a fortnight on the 
road. He was getting precisely the same meal every day. and if we changed it to the 
& la carte system he could pick and choose and have it enoked to order. 
Q. What is the greatest length of time that a man would be upon the Intercolonial — 
going from one end to the other?—A. Not more than two days. But there are neue 
who are travelling between two towns, say Sydney and Mulgrave, and who would be | 
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welling backwards and forwards during the continuance of one bill of fare. He 
uld be getting the same meal every trip. 

ban: Did I understand you to say that you are behind almost as much now in the 
ining car service in the matter of meeting expenses as you were before the change ?— 
Yes, because people have an opportunity of getting meals cheaper, of getting what 
they want to eat cheaper by the 4 Ja carte than they did by the table dhéte 

Q. It has been no advantage to the Intercolonial to make the change?—A. It has 
been an advantage to a class of people who could not afford to go into a dining car and 
pay 75 cents for a breakfast, who can now get toast and coffee for 25 cents or 30 cents. 


Mr. Locarr : That is a reasonable proposition. 


The Wiryess: There are a great many people, who, for instance, take a breakfast 
on the dining car. Now, tea and a piece of toast is about all they want. That is the 
ease particularly with ladies; and you see that the cost of that is only, say 25 or 30 
~ eents; whereas before when they went in they had to pay the full 75 cents whether they 
_ took any more than a cup of tea or not. 


: By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. But the suggestion I have made does not, of course, interfere with that pre- 
 ference?—A. I might say that when we first started our service, I believe our prices 
were absolutely the same as the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Grand Trunk, and 
any changes that have been made by us since have been in the nature of reductions, 
and now, whenever there is any change, we are lower. 

— Q. Would you consider a proposal to furnish a fish order on the Intercolonial at 
a cheaper rate than a meat order, considering the circumstances of the difference in the 
cost to you of fish2—A. I think it may be worth giving a trial. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. What weight do you call your meat orders?—A. We do not figure them exactly 
_ by weight. 
. Q. Would it he less than half a pound?—A. Oh, no, it should be at least half a 
pound, and in many instances it is more than that. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Mr. Archibald, I understood you to say you bought your Heh at Halifax at 4 
cents a pound 2—A. That is the cod and haddock only. 
Le That is delivered on the car?—A. That is delivered at the Railway station. 


Sa Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Is it dressed at 4 cents a pound?—A. No, sir, the entrails are out, that is all. 


a By Mr. Copp: 
Q. The head and tail is on?—A. Yes, and when you take the head, tail and back- 
a bone out, 50 per cent of your fish is gone. 
Q. What I want to ask you is, do you buy from the fishermen themselves, or from 
the first man who gets it from the fishermen?—A. There are two fish dealers in the 
ity of Halifax who are both wholesale and retail dealers, and there are really no 
- other fish dealers in the city who could supply our requirements. 
be Q. That is not the point. I think you misunderstand me. Do the fishermen sell 
to these men first, and then you buy from these men?—A. Yes, we cannot buy from 

the boats. 

S 68. ee is a profit between the fisherman and your prices?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Mr. Archibald, I do not like to see that statement go on record that the Inter- 
colonial is following the other railways in all these matters. Would it not be advisable 
for the People’s railway to tal. : the lead in showing the way?—A. I have often —— 
so, sir; I do not see why we should not. u 

Q. It is disappointing. We had it once or twice in this examination, not in con- 
nection with your department alone, but in others that the Intercolonial was following 
the lead of other railways. When the less than carload rate was raised, the Canadian __ 
Pacific Railway raised their rate at the same time. Your advice is taken about matters — 
relating to your department, is it not?—A. Yes. ee 

Q. You are the head of the department ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if any reform is necessary you are the man to submit it to the Minister? 
—A. I would have to submit it to my superior officer. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

@. What do you pay for fresh salmon during the season?—A. In the early part of 
the season, when it first comes in, we sometimes have paid as high as 50 cents a pound 
for salmon. That would be only to feature it on the bill of fare; we could not continue 
to supply fresh salmon and keep it running on the bill of fare at 50 cents a pound, but 
we like to have fresh salmon when it first comes in, the same as we do with any fresh 
vegetable. We like to get it as early as possible on our bill of fare, even if we do not 
continue it. Later on the fish costs us from 18 cents and it gets down to 14 cents— 
sometimes to 12, but not very often, though. The average of the salmon I get I buy 
first hand. I buy it just as it comes out of the boats at the Bay of Fundy. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. What time of the year do you have to pay 50 cents for salmon?—A. Early in 
May, salmon out of Midway river. It sometimes retails in Halifax for $1.00 a pound. 
[ think I am correct in that, Mr. McCurdy ? 


Mr. McCurpy: Not so late in the season as that. This year the earliest we got 
that salmon was the 8rd of February. 

The Witness: When we were running a table d’hote business we used to feature 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, and so on with a special bill of fare. We made 
a special bill of fare for the particular day and got anything we could in fresh fish 
even if we had to pay a high price for it. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. At what point do you get this Bay of Fundy salmon?—A. At Londondars 
Q. Do you take the salmon on board at Londonderry ?—A. No, they are shipped 


to us at Halifax. 

Q. From Londondérry?—A. They are shipped to us to our Commissary room at 
Halifax and there distributed to our different dining cars. 

Q. You could not very well have your dining cars take the salmon en route?—A. 
No, because we could not depend then on a regular supply. Besides, all our dining 


ears do not pass that point. 


ae 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. But you have a refrigerator car, have you not?—A. Not a refrigerator in the 
sense you are speaking of, it is an ice box. Our fish is packed in a box with crushed 
or cracked ice. 

Q. Do you buy sufficient fish in Halifax for your return trip from Montreal to 
Halifax ?—A. We stock our cars at Halifax nearly all the time for the round trip from y 


Halifax to eT and back, 
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Q. How many days does that represent?—A. Four days. 
 Q. You find the fish all right on the fourth day?—A. Yes, if it is good to start 
with and is kept frozen. It is impossible to tell when a frozen fish comes in—no 
‘system will tell you that—if it is absolutely fresh. A fish may have been exposed in 
a dealer’s window and thawed and then been frozen again, and thawed again and finally 
thrown back into cold storage, and then it will work its way out into somebody’s hands. 
_ We may get one of. these occasionally. 
- Q. I am as much interested in having fish sold in good condition as in getting a 
good price for it for the fishermen. It is a good advertisement. Can you buy supplies 
of fresh fish in Halifax?—A. Not in the winter season. 
oe Q. Are not codfish and haddock available in the winter season there?—A. Not 
fresh and unfrozen. 
Q. You can buy them fresh in Mulgrave during the months of December, January 
and February ?—A. There is a difficulty there that does not perhaps oceur to you. We 
have no place at Halifax in which to store any reserve quantity of fish, and our orders 
for fish that go out on our dining ears are given within an hour or two of the departure 
of the cars. If we were getting supplies of fresh fish from Mulgrave we would have 
to give the order en bloc, a wholesale order, because we could not give Loggie an order 
say for 25 pounds to-day and 50 pounds to-morrow. He would require a regular stand- 
ing order. 
Mr. Locam: I may say that is not this Loggie, it is another person of the same 
name. 


\ 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is there not a great difference between frozen and fresh fish?—A. If fish is 
frozen and has not thawed after it is frozen it will keep a long time, and when-it comes 
to be cooked it takes an expert to detect that it has been frozen. But after it is frozen 
and thawed once or twice it is a different proposition altogether. 

Q. And supposing the fish is a little stale before it is frozen?—A. Then it is in 

even a worse condition. Our people have the most positive instructions that if there is 
any doubt about the quality of an article they are not to serve it. We do not want 
to serve any fish simply for the purpose of working it off or disposing of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many pounds of fish do you take on at Halifax?—A. It depends upon the 
eonductor’s requisitions. We use about 1,000 pounds of fish a week on our cars. 


: By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Could you not get a supply of fresh salmon every day at Newcastle?—A. 
When we started this dining car service I thought we were going to be on velvet so 
far as the fish supply was concerned, as we were running through the northern 
portion of the Province of New Brunswick where all the salmon rivers are. I tried 
my best to get a regular supply and failed. We would be disappointed so often. Per- 
haps we would send a telegram to have so many pounds of fish delivered to a dining car 
on such a train at such a point. In place of getting the fish we would receive a tele- 
gram saying: “Very sorry, have no fish to-day.” Our dining car would be out on the 
road without any fish at all; and experience has taught me that if we are going to be 
sure of a supply we have got to have our car outfitted to the greatest possible extent 


before we start the journey. 


: ; By Mr. Chisholm (Inverness): 

: (Qh Supplied mainly from Cape Breton?—A. We have had considerable fish fraih 

a PGs c Breton at different times. There was a firm in Truro we used to purchase from. | 

2 ot i is rather odd, but we had difficulty in getting fish in Halifax and I used to purchase 
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it in Truro and had it put on our cars. I found, so far as that source was concer 
the quality was just as good. It came out of the boats at 10 o’clock in tne snornin, 
reached Truro at 5 o’clock in the afternoon and we would be getting it next morni 
in pretty good shape. 


By Mr, McOurdy: 


Q. Are you responsible for the record of the financial results of operating the 
dining cars, or is that kept separate?—A. It is kept in the general office. 

@iis there a record kept showing what it cost to serve meats, eggs, fish, and 
on at a particular place?—A. I do not know that I just grasp your meaning. 

Q. You have a record showing the actual expense of the cost of the food purchased 
by you in the raw state?—A. Yes. ~ : 

Q. And you have the cost of cooking and the cost of service !—A. Yes, and the 
cost of fuel and water and then the wages. 

Q. Now give us the cost of the food, the total cost?—A. I do not know that I can 
get at that. 

Q. How do your expenses compare with the char ges on other roads?—A. I think — 
our prices are lower, excepting there may be some articles peculiar tu that locality. 

Q. And how do your prices compare with the prices at a first-class hotel, like the 
Chateau Laurier, have you been there?—A. Yes, well, I wish I could get the prices — 
charged at first- class hotels. 


By the Chairman: 

Q@. You think your prices are lower, do you?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How much do you pay your waiters and staff?—A. Conductors get $90 per 
month; chefs, $90; second cook, first year, $50, second year, $60; third cook, $30. The 
waiters start at $30 and run to $45 after the third year; they get an increase each year 
for three years. The pantrymen get $30. 

Q. And they get their board?—A. While on the car, and their lodging. 

Q. You have never taken any action with regard to gratuities?—A. With a view — 
of preventing them ? 5 

Q. Yes?—A. No, sir. It would be practically a very difficult proposition; I do not a 
know whether you could enforce it or not; people feel they have the right to do as they — 
like with their money, and if they want to give a tip to the porter or to the waiter for 
any real or fancied service rendered them they will give it, and they will resent any ‘ 
interference. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Grorce Epwarp SMart called, sworn, and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are connected with the Intercolonial railway, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long have you been in the service of that railway?—A. About two years 
and 8 months. 
{>}. Before that, what experience had you as a master ear builder?—A. I had no 
experience as a master car builder. 
Q. In what service were you2—A. My title was “Divisional Car Foreman” in charge — 
of all the car work for the Canadian Pacific Railway on their Eastern Division. 
Q. How long had you been with them?—A. Nine years. : 
Q. During that time what experience had you had in connection with ear building? : 
—A. My duties called for car building and ear repairing or re-building. z 
Q. Are express cars equipped with Krupp wheels, so called 2—A. Not Krupp wheels, 
steel wheels. 
G. E. Smart. 
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milar to the Krupp, are they Pee A. They are equal. 
pee are they heated, by stoves or coils?—A. By steam coils. 


youd it be possible to partition off one end of the car and have it chilled—the 
fottion being heated by the coils—without displacing any of the heating ap- 
paratus ?—A. It would. It would not interfere with the heating apparatus, it would 
terfere with the construction and safety of the car. 
— Q. In what way would it interfere with the construction and safety of the car ?~— 
To insulate it would add about 8,000 pounds to that end of the car. 
 Q. Have you made an estimate of the quantity of material that would go into it? 
A. I base my estimate on the weight of the baggage car which is only three thick- 
nesses, as against the refrigerator car, which is six. 
_ Q. I am not asking you in regard to the refrigerator car at present. What I am 
king is, would it be possible fo partition off a portion of the express car, leaving the 
ating apparatus in the larger portion of it and having the other part chilled?—A. 
he evidence above was given on the assumption that you were referring to refrigerator 
rs, at one end, 
Q. No, we will take that up later. In the meantime, let me ask, would it be 
practical to do as I have explained without putting the car out of business or making 
it unsafe?—A. The ear could be partitioned off, but I don’t believe it would be easy 
for the men to operate. 
Q. Well, we have not reached that stage yet. Do not perplex your mind with 
those problems until we get around to them. You say it could be done?—A.. Oh yes, it 
uld be done. There is no question about partitioning off the end of a car. The end 
of a car could be partitioned off. 
 Q. Would the weight of the partition be such as to render the operation of the car 
unsafe?—A. Oh no. 
~ Q. Would it be possible to add another door so as to enter the car from tha end? 
A. Yes. 
Q. This would not necessitate the changing of any of the heating apparatus at 
12—A. Not for one end of the car clear of the doorways. 
Q. How many feet of space on the floor of that car would you get running length- 
wise’—A. (After making calculation) About 13 feet. 
 Q. How many feet would that leave in the larger portion of the car for general 
press purposes?—A. The car is 60 feet long. 
Q. Yes?—A. The space between the doorways on the baggage car in operation on 
e Intercolonial is 24 feet 9 inches. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


(. What do you mean by 15 feet?—A. 13 feet is what I said, clear of the doorways. 
[ will just describe how it figures out. 

 Q. Is that in length?—A. In length, sir. I am just describing the length. 

_ Q. Not square feet?—A. No sir, lineal feet. 

» -Q. What is the width?—-A. The width is about 9 feet. To be exact, 9 feet 3 inches. 
_ Q. Then the space on the floor is 13 feet one way by 9 the other?—A. Yes. That 
vould be less the partition, of course. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. You are speaking of express cars?—A. Baggage and express cars have the 
me floor space. The doorways are 4 feet 5 inches, two on each side of the car. That 
yuld give you a total space from outside to outside of 33 feet 7 inches. Take that 
ay from 60 feet, would allow 26 feet 5 inches to be divided between each end of the 
That is the way I make my estimate of 13 feet 2 inches. 

Soa 14 : Mr. G. E. SMart. 
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Q. You do not propose to have a cold storage place at each end?—A. No, the 
question was asked how much space would I have if I partitioned off one end of the 
car. Here is the idea, I will make a little diagram for you. (Witness draws diagram), 
Now, there is the idea. There are the doors (illustrating). It is 24 feet 9 inch 
between these doors. That is a 4 feet 5 inch door. That would give you 13 feet 2 
inches. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where is your heating apparatus?—A. The heating apparatus is here. (Indi- 
cating). ss 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Where would you put your partition?—A. The partition would come across 
here, sir (illustrating). : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would it be possible to partition off here so that the side doors would be 
included in the area so formed?—A. Yes, it is possible to put the partition there across 
the centre near side door. 


Q. That would not interfere with the heating apparatus?—A. No, that would not 
interfere with the heating apparatus 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Has the heating apparatus in the old cars been installed in the same way ?—A, 
Yes, I have changed a number of the cars in that way. 

Q. It used to be otherwise?—A. Yes, the cars you refer to with the heating in the © 
end are combination cars. That is, the style of car you are speaking of now is merely — 
a combination car, or a car with a partition in the center. We have a number of cars 
running that way; one end can be used as a baggage car and the other end as a mail — 
car. 


’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are they both heated?—A. Both heated. " 


Q. Speaking of express cars, in their ordinary operation they are all heated?—A. 
They are all heated. ; 


Q. Will you make a diagram showing the car partitioned off and hand it to the — 
reporter ?—A. Yes, sir. - 


> 


Diacram of Express Car now in service on Canadian Government Railways. 
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TAGRAM of Four new Baggage Cars built at Moncton Shop, 1916, for Canadian 
Government Railways. 
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Q. What would be the weight of such a partition when put up?—A. A partition 
across there? (indicating). 

~~ Q. Yes, in a car of three thicknesses.—A. It would be, I should say, about 750 
~ pounds. 
Q. For what?—A. For the three thicknesses of wood across here (indicating), 
and the doors. 

Q. You mean it would weigh that much?—A. Yes 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What would the additional weight be to sheet that inside with some non-heat- 
conducting substance? What would you advise that it should be sheeted with in order 
to keep out the heat of the sun?—A. An air space is the best, sheath it over with an 
: entire lining inside and an inch and a quarter air space. That is the best insulation 
, you can get. 
Mr. Stvcuamr: You are not thinking of ice now? 

- The Cuamman: No, I thought of taking it up this way first and then we can take 
up the question of ice. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would leave an air space of how much?—A. Three-quarters to one inch. 
Q. And a wooden sheeting/—A. Yes, the inside of the car is sheeted up on the 
inside smooth, and if you want further insulation you have just simply to put a nailing 
‘strip to separate the additional sheathing from the present inside sheeting. 

Q. But that car would’ warm in summertime, would it not?—A. Yes, it would. 
Q. What would you recommend if you are going to haye refrigeration in each 
compartment, with ice?—A. We would have to put hair felt of a certain thickness. 
The ordinary refrigerator car starts on the outside with a %c¢th sheeting, then we 
have next a half inch of hair felt all around the car, nailed on, just the same as you 
put paper on the wall; then we have one thickness of three inch sheeting, then we have 
the framing of the car, two inch posts and braces, this is to strengthen the car. Then 
we have another thickness of 3th sheeting—then we start on the inside with ath 
sheeting, then three-quarters of an inch air space, and then %eths sheeting. That is 
the inside lining of the car. That we consider is absolute insulation for the refriger- 
tor car. 

-Q. Would it be necessary to have as many thicknesses as that in the walls of the 
r in order to get a chilled space?—A. Yes, if you are going to run a refrigerator 
system it is necessary to have that insulation. 

- Q. What would that add to the weight of your car?—A. For one end of the car, 
am figuring on the ice boxes, that would run between 4,500 and 5,000 pounds. 

_Q. That includes the cross partition you have already mentioned?—A. Yes, 
includes it. : 

a143. .. Me. G. E. Smart. 
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Q. Would that additional weight interfere with the operation of the car?—A 
would be too much weight to that end. 

Q. Can you overcome that by strengthening the springs ?—A. We would ha 
to put in stronger springs and truck hangers, and possibly increase the size of t e 
journals. ee 
Q. The journals are the axles of the wheels?—A. Yes. ee 

Q. What other changes would be necessaray, if any ?—A. The entire truck would 
have to be strengthened to stand this additional weight. ‘ 

Q. Would the wheels have to be strengthened or changed (Po Io: 

Q. What would it cost to fit up cars in that way?—A. You are not referring to 
the ice box arrangement as well? 

Q. I mean all. You take the refrigeration first, how much would you have to — 
strengthen the ears to sustain the added weight? Have you made a careful estimate 
of it?—A. No, I have not, I am just making an estimate now. 

Q. Perhaps you would like to have a little time in order to more carefully prepare 
your estimate? With. these changes you have spoken of it would be perfectly safe 
to operate these cars on the ordinary express train or would it not?—A. No, I would 
not advocate a car with that additional weight in one end; in addition to the weight 
of your car you will have to figure in the weight of your ice. 

Q. What would that be?—A. Chunk ice, like we have in a refrigerator car, one 
end of the car would weigh say 3,450 pounds; if it were crushed ice it would run 5,250 — 
pounds. 

Q. That.is for the ice?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You mean for the whole car?—A. No, one end of the car; our ordinary a 
refrigerators for the ice boxes both ends of the car take 6,970 pounds. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. What would be the size of the ice boxes?—A. I can give you the size. 


_Q. Like the ones you have.on the ordinary refrigerator cars; now we do not want - 
such big boxes at all—A. I am basing these figures on the refrigerator car ice boxes. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. I asked you whether it would be safe to operate these cars with that baded - 
weight 2—A. And I answered that the weight bone at one end of the car I io ie 
think it would be. . 

Q. What is the total added weight by reason of the sheeting and insulation ?—A. 
I base the other figures at 4,500. : 

Q. What is about the ordinary carrying capacity of one of those express cars such © 
as the one you have under consideration ?—A. Our largest express car is 45,000 pounds. 

Q. 45,000 pounds is what it carries?—A. That is the capacity; the weight of the 
car ¥aries from 77,000 to 89,000 pounds. 

Q. If you had the other end of this car loaded with express matter would it not 
balane2?—A. Yes, it would balance if you could distribute your load evenly. 

Q. It would simply be a matter of shifting the load —— the centre of the car 
towards the other end, would it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the car were properly loaded there would be no objection to its being operated 
from the point of safety?—A. Not when under load, but the question would come in 
under the light haul. : 

Q. Is it customary when cars are being hauled and they are not fully loaded to 
distribute the load over the floor of the whole car?—A. Yes, our instructions are 
printed and posted in many of the cars, “ Load to be evenly distributed over the me 
of the car.” oe 
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Q. Do you think the weight of the partition and the insulation itself would be 
uficient to interfere with the operation of the car under ordinary circumstances? I 
m not speaking now of the weight of the express matter, but of this 4,500 pounds ?— 
No, the 4,500 pounds would not interfere with it. 

Q. So, then, it merely becomes a question of the car being properly loaded ?— 
. The car being operated with a load with the additional weight of ice in the car. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

_ Q. What would be the additional weight of ice? You made a statement some time 
ago which is disputed by Mr. Loggie. 

: Mr. Loccie: It is not disputed by me. It did not require, in my judgment, ice 
boxes that are alike, such as are in a refrigerator car. JI wanted to ask further in 
tegard to that. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

~Q. What I had in mind was not the elaborate ice box you have in a refrigerator 
; ear, | but an ice box on either side of the door, about 9 inches wide. I should think, 
perhaps, they would hold a thousand pounds of i ice, which would fill up both ice boxes. 
Ido not know whether you have seen an ordinary ice freezer?—A. Yes. 
Q. You know the chambers where you put the ice are not wider than about 9 inches, 
and they just put the ice down 9 inches. So far as I understand, all that would be 
_ required would be a narrow, galvanized chamber put on either side of the door, and 
filled up with ice, say, at Halifax, and the fish would reach Montreal in perfect con- 
dition. The ice, of course, would be largely melted down, but it would throw out 
quite sufficient— A. Refrigeration. 

Q. For the summer season. In the winter season you do not need it at all unless 
it happens to be warm weather. All you have to do is to open that door and let the 
x cold air come in, and if you keep it tight, away from the heat, it will hold the cold 
itself —A. That depends on the number of times you open up this door. If you are 
going to make local shipments it would not. 

Q. I know. There is not such a quantity of fish as that—A. We have orders now 
from our shippers of fish sent in standard refrigerator cars, to ice at all regular icing 
stations. 

_.  Q. I know that. However, this is not full carloads. This is a different situation 
_ altogether. I do not think that you would find that these would require the same 
amount of refrigeration at all. When fisk is shipped by express, it leaves Halifax in 
the morning on the Ocean Limited, and it is in Montreal the next morning; and if it 
is shipped from Newcastle it leaves at 4 o’clock in the afternoon and it is in Montreal 
_ the next morning. All we require to do, if I understand the matter correctly, would 
_ be, in the summer season, to have a narrow ice chamber there (indicating), and the 
ice could be put in, perhaps from the roof of the car, and the chambers would be not 
- more than about 10 inches wide by whatever the length might be across the end of 
the car. All we require is to have some cork, or some insulating paper, nailed against 
that, and then the air strip; and then another insulator. In making the partition, 
perhaps it would be as well— A. Three thicknesses. . 

Q. Two air spaces; perhaps one would be plenty, I think, by having the insulated 
‘paper on either side; and I do not see where the weight should be very much if it were 
done that way ?—A. I am basing my figures on a standard insulation for a refrigerator 
car. y : 

Q. As far as I understand the situation, that is not needed in this case. What 
e want to do is to have a portion of the car set aside for frozen fish in the winter 
‘season, so that the heat where the messenger is—and he must have a certain tempera- 
ture to live—will not come in where the fish are; because you put frozen fish in there, 
nd in 24 hours, if the temperature is so and so, why the fish will commence to 
eteriorate; but you surely could stop that by having this partition there, insulated as 
Mr. G. E. Start. 
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I told you, not the same as if you were going to keep it up to a certain temperature 
when frozen for export to London, because these goods are all to be taken out of the 
cars when they reach Montreal. They do not go farther than Montreal in any case?— 
A. We have some passenger refrigerator cars built for service for points on Inter- 
colonial west of Montreal; but I do not think the Grand Trunk have hauled them west 
of Montreal. We have ghee especially for this business you are referring to, and also 
for the New England trade. o 
Q. I see. But, as a rule, the cars do not go beyond Montreal, the goods have to ~ 
be taken out of the cars there?-—A. Not that I am aware of. There may be a few a 
individual shipments which went west. 4 
Q. I do not think they do. Really, I think you are quite right when you say the — 
goods are all transferred at Montreal and sent to other points. If it were done as I 
have suggested, what would be the extra cost for this partition and for this’ insulator, 
which would be a thin board?—A. We could get that done with the small ice-box you 
refer to for $1,000. 
Q. On each side of the door?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. That would be my judgment of it—A. I could not say from experience what 
service you could get from that means of insulation. i 
Q. Well, I have been through the mill—A. With our present insulation, with 
orders from our shippers to ice at all regular icing stations 
Mr. Loca: That is frozen fish, sent especially in the summer season and we give 
you instructions to ice at Campbellton, Chaudiére, and at Point St. Charles. 


Tur CHARMAN: Is that by express or freight? 
Mr. Loca: That is by freight. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What would it cost to put in the insulation Mr. Loggie has spoken of ?—A. I. — 
would say, roughly, about a thousand dollars. 
Q. What would it cost for the more complete system you suggested before?—A. I 
would say about two thousand dollars. 
Q.. How many express cars have you on the Intercolonial?-A. (Consults note- 
book). Of course, all our baggage cars we call baggage or express cars. The total is 
69, and with the four cars I am building now in the shop, to be ready this month, the 
number will be 73. 
Q. Having regard to the volume of express business that you do on ae ieee 
colonial, would it not be perfectly convenient to partition off sections in, say, half a 
dozen of these cars to make a section for the carriage of fish?—A. Is that question 
intended : 
Q. Would you not have sufficient equipment left to handle the express traffic?—A. 

No, we are short of baggage and express cars now. 
Q. You must take into e@onsideration the fact that you are now carrying a certain — 
quantity of fish, and that you would then be carrying an increased quantity?—A. If 
you partitioned off a part of the car, you could not use that car on a main line train 
in the ordinary express and baggage car service. 
Q. Why not?—A. Because it would not be convenient to handle express in “the 

end that you have partitioned off for fish. 
Q. There is fish coming up almost every day by express, is there not?—A. Yes, in 
limited quantities. 
Q. And it has to go in on the regular floor space of your express car?—A. Yes. 

But ordinary express is loaded in the same end as the fish, unless, of course, there is 
‘sufficient fish to take up the entire space at one end of the ear. 
Q. Well, you would only cut off 13 feet by your partition, and this space is usually 
occupied by fish in ahy event?—A. In certain cases. There are days we do not ship — 
fish at all. Soe. 


ete ee eee 


pee air SEs 
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_ Q. What is the floor space that is usually occupied by fish?—A. [ could not give 
u that information because I am not familiar with the total shipments of different 
‘commodities in the car. 

_ Q. You say it would not be convenient to change as many as six cars?—A. My 
answer is based on this: that a car when sub-divided for certain service is only fit for 
that service. 

Q. How many cars do you say you could spare for that service? Let us see if this 
service is worth anything to the Intercolonial. It does not appear according to their 
evidence to be worth anything to the other railways, although they appear very diligent 
in getting the business. How many ears could you spare for this fish service?—A. The 

number of cars which could be spared is a transportation proposition. My business 
is merely to build cars, or make such changes as are necessary in cars, on the authority 
- of the transportation department. 

Q. Then am I right in assuming that when you said you could not spare six cars 
for this business you were really speaking of something outside your province alto- 
gether ?—A. Yes. ( 

Mr. Loccm:: Pardon me just there. I do not seem to have the same ideas that 
this gentleman has. 

The Cuamman: I do not think any of the Committee have. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Regarding the necessity of having this car set apart for the fish trade: My 
idea is that on every train with an express or baggage car coming to Montreal there 
should be one of these cars, and that that car be used for all express work. The witness 
said a minute ago he did not think it could be used for other express shipments and 
that there were some days when there was no fish offering for shipment. I think you 
said that, did you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any reason why on the ordinary express car running from Halifax to 
Montreal, the space should not be available for commodities which would not easily 
spoit? Of course the door could be left open for ventilation purposes.—A. It would 

not be advisable to leave the door open. If you did, sparks from the engine would 
enter. : 

Q. Of course I do not mean when the ear is going. I mean when it is not moving. 
—A. I will tell you on what I am basing this argument. You gentlemen are talking 
about a car with a partition across it. The Canadian Pacific have a car similar to 

what you are speaking of between St. John and Montreal. One end of that car 1s 
partitioned straight across with no access from the body of the car, it has two side 
doors. They use that end of car exclusively for fish. I am talking now of some 
three years ago; I do not know whether it is still in operation between St. John and 
Montreal. On the return trip they seldom make use of that car unless it is for any 
rough express matter, or occasionally for oversea mail. 
By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Could not the car be washed to get rid of any fishy odour?—A. It is hard to’ 
get the odour of fish out of the car, and commodities like fruits or butter are very 
susceptible to any such odour. 

Q. In the case of ocean-going vessels, after each voyage they wash out the ship 
before they put a fresh lot of goods in. They do not have any trouble in that regard— 
A. The shipment of fruits, butter, milk, and such commodities as that has to be done 
very carefully. You could not ship them in a car used for hauling fish. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. But there are certain commodities which could be put in one end of the car 
going to Montreal without any damage resulting to it?—A. As far as the railways are 
~ eoncerned they have no control over that car. It is an express car and that is the 


express company’s risk. 
= ~ “ ns Mr. G. E. Sart. 
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Q. It is the express company’s business how they pack their goods’—A. Fi 
the reason I have given I would not like to answer that question. I have nothing : 
do with the transportation matter. a 

Q. Have you a baggage and express car on each train? For example on the 
Ocean Limited?—A. Yes, they have express cars and baggage cars. 

Q. How many ears have you altogether 1—A. 73. 

Q. How many cars would it require to put one car on the train coming north 
every day ?—A. It takes 3 sets of cars for each train with a guard car at each end. 

Q. How many cars are required in order to operate one car of this class on one 
train daily during the year?—A. Three cars. It requires three sets of cars to run 
the Ocean Limited. 

Q. I have not made myself clear yet. I want to know how many ears you would 
need to have fixed in the way I suggest so that you would have one car a day on either 
the Maritime Express or the Ocean Limited?—A. I am saying it would require three 
cars for each train. It requires three sets of cars to run the Ocean Limited: that is, 
from the time the Ocean Limited starts out from Halifax, gets through to Montreal 
and returns, it requires three sets of cars. Therefore if you want one car, fixed up in 
the way you speak of, run on the Ocean Limited each day you require three cars to 
be equipped. 

Q. Yes, but three ears would not suffice for that work continuing right along?— — 
A. Yes, three cars for the actual time run. Then you would need to have a guard car 
at each end of the train in case of a breakdown, which really makes five cars. 

Q. Then you mean to say we could inaugurate that service by having three cars? 
—A. Yes, and in addition two guard ears in case of a breakdown. ; 

Q. How much ‘would it cost to fix up a car in the way-I have suggested?—A. 1 
have already said it would cost $1,000. 

Q. And to fix up the required number of cars would Tepreseat an investment ot 
only $6,000 2—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. Well, I think that is worth having, because in the See season as it is now 
we put frozen fish in these cars without any partitions, and before they reach 
Montreal they come to the point where they commence to deteriorate. That is going 
on during the whole winter season—A. Of course you would assume the responsibility 
for fish put in a ear fixed up such as you have described; that is not my way of fixing 
up a ear for handling fish. : 

Q. I would not agree to it at all for freight ; that is to my mind a different — 
proposition—A. You mean to put fish in your car, in a box car not properly insulated, — 
but fixed as you have described it. 


By Mr. Sinclair 


Q. Have you seen that car on the Canadian Pacific Railway that you spoke 
about?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did it have cold storage?—A. No, sir, it was an edna, baggage car with 
a partition put across it. 
Q. Do you know how it es Did the fish arrive in good condition?—A. I 
believa it was only for the winter movement of fish when the weather was cold. 
Q. And they use a refrigerator car for the summer?—A. Yes, similar to what 
we have on our own lines. ; 
Q. Have you ever seen a refrigerator car that could be opened at the stations along 
the way for small packages?—A. I have never seen a refrigerator car used for local 
service in the way you describe. Of course, every time you open the door the cold 
air escapes from the car, but I am not an expert on refrigeration. 
: Q. Would you say that>it would be feasible to build a car that would permit 
of its being opened at a few places along the line to take in and distribute fish?— 
A. Of course it could be built. 


Mr. G. E. Smarr 
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1 am talking now of a refrigerator car—A. For an express refrigerator car, 
far as an express refrigerator car is concerned, I believe it could be opened at 
two or three places along the line between Mulgrave and Halifax; that is, as far as 
affecting the condition of the contents of the car goes. Of course it depends upon 
the length of time that it takes. If the doors were opened and closed promptly I 
do not think it would interfere greatly. 
__ Q. You have never seen a refrigerator car used for that purpose?—A. No, sir. 
Q. How many refrigerator cars have you on the Intercolonial 2—A. There are 
95 express refrigerator cars. 

Q. What do you mean by express refrigerator cars?—A. Refrigerator cars built 
for passenger train service, with steel wheels. 

Q. How many cars have you without the steel wheels?—A. There are 191 alto- 
gether, less 25, would be 166. 
‘ Q. Are you increasing the rolling stock of that kind, the refrigerator car?—A. It 
is under consideration. 
~ Q. You have sufficient cars now for your requirements, have you?—A. We have 
_ for our own requirements, but not for the Transcontinental. 
ye Q. Do you build them at Moncton?—A. We build express refrigerator cars at 
Moncton, yes. 

Q. If it were decided to build cars such as we are proposing, could you build 
them at Moncton’—A. Yes, we can build any ear at Moncton. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. You are building four express cars there now, are you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. If instructions were given, could you not build these four new cars with one 
end partitioned off and insulated in the way that has been suggested here, providing 

__@ narrow ice chamber across one end of the car between the doors?—A. The four 
ears that I am building at Moncton are not of the same dimensions as those I have 
described to you. 

Q. Are they larger or smaller?—A. The end space_is larger. JI have shortened up 
the distance between the doors for the purpose of suiting the express cars to the 

_ purpose you are alluding to. 

Q. Would that make any difference?—A. It would change the situation; the 
distance between the doors in the four cars building at Moncton is approximately 12 
feet 8, with a much larger end, and the other cars are 24 feet. 

Q. You need not take all that end; you could partition off 14 feet?—A. But you 
were talking about allowing the side doors to remain in the closed end. 

_ Q. T-do not think that is at all necessary. I think it should be so that the 
servants of the express company could go in from the body of the car. Of course, I 
quite realize if it were a side door it might make it more convenient for putting fish 
in, and one of the strong objections to this business is that the packages are very 
_ heavy and very difficult to handle. But there is no other reason why these four cars 
could not be divided this way?—A. They are about completed, ready for service this 
“month. : 
’ Q. Then it would be practically the same as starting on an old car to do that?— 
pA Yies: 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. If you made the car longer would that help in the difficulty about one end 
being heavy ?—A. No, sir. : 

Q. If you made one ice chamber and brought the centre of gravity to a different 
 place?—A. If you make one end heavier you naturally increase the weight on that 
truck at the end of the car. The refrigerator car is one of the most difficult cars we 
_ have to handle, because the centre of gravity is higher, and one of the objections to 
handling the refrigerator car on a fast train is its liability to jump the track. We 
Mr. G. E. Swart. 
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have overcome that trouble on the express refrigerating cars by lengthening out 
wheel base on the truck. ily 

Q. There are no express refrigerator cars at all now, I understand?—A. Oh, yes; 
we have 25 of them. 

Q. But you do not use them on express trains?—A. Yes. 

Q. We were told they are not in use on those trains?—A. They were fruils fot 
that service, and they were used in that service. The reason they are not used is that 
there are no shipments requiring them. I saw one being used the other day on the 
train. I could not say what it was loaded with, but it was hauled on one of our 
passenger trains. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. They use them on freight trains, I suppose?—A. No; it was an express train 
I saw it on. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Where was it bound for?—A. Montreal. 
@. We have been told by the railway people who have been examined here, that 
they do not use them at all now?—A. Understand, I do not know what was in the ear. 
But I saw a refrigerator car on one of our passenger trains. They occasionally use 
them for mail purposes. We have 25: express refrigerator cars which can run on any 
passenger train. e 
Q. The point is, do you think you could design a car which would overcome the 
difficulty regarding the centre of gravity?—A. This car I speak of now has been 
redesigned to meet that condition, and we have never had any trouble with that car 
since it was redesigned. And, furthermore, the Grand Trunk railway will accept that 
car from us and haul it on passenger trains, not including the International Limited, 
but on any local train between Toronto and Montreal. It also comes under the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The New York Central will handle it on 
certain of their passenger trains. It is equipped with steam and signal pipe, steel 
buffer on each end of car and long wheel base trucks. 
Q. What does it cost?—A. About $1,950. 


By Mr. Loggve: 


Q.-If the ice chambers were put on the inside of the partition instead of at the 
end of the car, it would distribute the weight over the car more perfectly, and make 
a little less risk as to too much weight in one end of the car—A. It is not good to 
have the ice box in the centre; you want it at the end so as to get a better circulation 
of air. : 
Q. Why can you not have the circulation of air if you put it here (indicating) 
as well? I do not see any reason for that. Either way will do as far as I can see. 
You could get the cold air from that chamber, or you could get it froln the roof. 
How will the weight of the ice be 15 feet back of the car if that is important?—A. 
No, it is not very important. 

Q..You think it is not for all the weight it would be? Either way would do. 
You say that the new cars you are building are too far ahead to experiment with? 
—A. Yes. The body is completed. I am waiting now for steel for the springs. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What did you say the cost of that car was eae Express ine $1,950. 

Q. They are cheap.—A. That is the price of the car. oo 

The Cuamman: When you return home, you might send the Secretary of the 
Committee a carefully prepared statement of the cost of changing the equipment in @ 
both these ways. 


Mr. G. E. Sart. 
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That will be in about two weeks. I am going to Buffalo before I 
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fhe cars referred to in the foregoing statement numbered 155 and were owned 
is Fargo and Co. All other express cars in use in the United States were 
y the railways. 


mittee adjourned. : 
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House or Commons, 
Room No. 301, 
Wepnespay, April 5, 1916. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 


Mr. Joun J. Cowig, called, sworn and examined, 


By Mr. Kyte: 


: Q. How long have you been employed by the Department of Fisheries, Mr. Cowie? 

_—A. I came out first in 1904. 

_ Q. You were engaged in the Fisheries in Scotland, I suppose, before you came 

here?—A. Yes. I was engaged here temporarily from 1904 up to 1908, I think it was. 

a Q. You have paid some attention, I think, to what is known as the Scotch method 
of curing herring in this country ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that method being employed by fishermen in the Maritime Soh at the 
present time?—A. Not until last year. In the first place it began at Goldborough, in 
Guysborough county. Messrs. Giffen, of Goldborough, in 1914, when I was holding 
‘meetings in connection with the Fish Inspection Act, consulted me with a view to 
a going into that business owing to the fact that supplies were apt to be very limited 
= from Europe to the United States. I discussed the thing with them, found a practical 
cooper and curer and sent him to them. They went into the business and did very well. 
That was the first of it. Then a firm from Philadelphia, towards the end of August 
last year came down to Woods Harbour, N.S. 

Q. In Shelbourne county?—A. Yes. Those men started curing chee Then 
Messrs. Boak, of Chicago, sent a man down to Nova Scotia to pick up as many herring 
as possible cured in that way and that induced some others to go into the industry. I 

might say that a number of people cured a few barrels here and there, and did very 
well, with nothing but the instructions that we printed on the back of the Fish In- 

_ spection. Act to guide them. Of course the whole thing was sort of sprung upon them 

last year owing to the extreme scarcity of fish in the United States from Europe. 

Q. Did the Giffens have an expert to look after the curing of herring?—A. Yes. 

‘Q. Who was he?—A. He was a man who had been living in Halifax for some 
three or four years. 

Q. He had formerly been engaged in the business in Scotland, had he?—A. Yes, 
I met him in Halifax, interviewed him and satisfied myself that he was perfectly 
capable before recommending him to Messrs. Giffen. 

Q. Have you any information as to what these herrings packed by the Giffens 
brougkt in the United States market?—A. Yes, the best of them brought $15 a 
barrel. But while the best of our Nova Scotia herring were making $15 a barrel, 

_ the best of the Scotch herring were making $20 to $30 a barrel. 


By Mr. Maclean (Queens, P.E.I.): 


Q. How do you account for that?—A. I don’t know but what you might call it 
prejudice on the part of the Jewish people who use those herring in the United States. 
They imagine that the quality of the fish from Holland and Great Britain is better. 
It may be that through the means of our Inspection Act and by improving the standard 
of curing we will be able to largely break down that prejudice. 

: Doi 
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By Mr. Kyte: 

-Q. Has any market developed in Canada for these expensive herring, so far as 
you know?—A. In the course of the last month one firm in Montreal intimated to the 
Department that they had booked orders for several thousands of barrels to be cured 
in Canada. 

Q. That is they had received orders from retail‘ dealers for them?—A. Yes, they 
had been supplying customers with Scotch herring previously, and they got some New- 
foundland herring last year. This year they have decided to supply Canadian herring 
entirely, which means several thousands of barrels. 

Q. Has there been any considerable consumption of Scotch-cured herring in 
Canada heretofore?—A. Just amongst the Jewish people. This trade is confined to the 
Jewish people both in Canada and the United States. 

Q. How do you account for that?—A. I don’t know. They seem to have been 
made to eat herring cured in that way. 

Q. Do they pay high prices for them?—A. They pay enormous prices. Another 
peculiarity about the trade is that the Jewish people eat these herring uncooked. They 
don’t boil them at all, but eat them raw out of the barrel. That is one of, the reasons 
why such care has to be exercised in the curing of them. 

Q. Is the price likely to be maintained, judging by the prevailing market price at 
the present time?—A. No, not after the war conditions are removed. 

Q. As regards the local market at all events, the price will depend upon the supply? 
-~A. Yes, but I was referring, of course to the United States market. 

Q. What do Seotch-cured herring sell for in Canada at the present time, and what 
has the price been for some years past?—-A. Well the imported Scotch herring has sold 
for from $10 to $12 a barrel in ordinary years. 

Q. And they are sold in the United States for $20 a barrel?—A. That was only 
last year under war conditions. In ordinary years they would not bring more than 
about $12 or $14 a barrel. 

Q. Would not that be a prohibitive price for general consumption?—A. Not 
amongst the Jewish people. 

Q. I am speaking of herring for general consumption.—A. No, I do not think so. 
Any one who is fond of salt herring would not grudge paying say $5. or $6 for half a 
barrel of really good fish, if the quality would be such that they could be consumed 
from top to bottom of the barrel. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. You are giving the maximum rather than the minimum price?—A. To which 
do you reter? 

Q. You said that in New York market the price was $15 a barrel. That is for the 
best class of herring, is it not?—A. The best Canadian cured and the best Scotch 
cured. 

Q. There was a large quantity of herring went on to the New York market as 
Scotch-cured herring and only brought $7 a barrel—aA. Yes, a good many were not 
sold at all. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Are herring cured in Nova Scotia by the Scotch method, in your judgment, able 
to hold their own against the real Scotch-cured herring?—A. Well, they should if they — 
are the right quality. Of course, the quality of the fish must be there to begin with 
For instance, last year a great many large and coarse fish were cured in Nova Scotia 
and were found to be unsaleable altogether. 

Q. Cured by the Scotch method?—A. Cured by the Scotch method. 

Q. What, in your judgment, are the essentials required to make a really good 
herring according to the Scotch method of treatment?—A. In the summer time the 
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erring should be taken probably a couple of weeks before they go close in to the shore. 
_ When they go close in to the shore they are ready to deposit their spawn and not in 
the best condition. 

Q. They should be taken when they are out in deep water?—A. Yes, out in deep 
water. S 


By Mr. Maclean (Queens, P.E.I.): 


Q. That would be out in the Gulf?—A. Yes. - 

Q. When the herring come in to the Straits of Northumberland it would be too 
near the spawning season?—A. I am referring particularly to the summer herring. 
The spring herring are all caught close inshore. It is the medium-sized, plump fish 
that is chiefly wanted. Now, the net usually used by our fishermen is a little too wide 
-in the mesh for catching the particular fish suitable for this market. I have been 
: trying by various means to get the fishermen to use smaller meshed nets, in order to 
eatch the plump medium-sized fish full of melt or roe. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. In the Atlantic waters on the southern side of Nova Scotia the size of the 

herring varies at different points?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You know that a year ago last summer the run of herring was very small all 
through?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would those herring have been suitable for curing by the Scotch method ?— 
_ A. Yes, as long as they are under 13 inches in extreme length they are all right. 

Q@. You are familiar with fishing conditions in Nova Scotia+—A. Yes. 

Q. During what length of time are those herring to be caught on the Nova Scotia 
coast?—A. I should say from the beginning of July till towards the end of August 

they would be in good condition. After that they begin to spawn and get into poor 
condition. 

Q. Does it cost more to put up a barrel of herring according to the Scotch method 
than it does to put up a barrel of herring by the ordinary method?—A. In my judgment 
it costs less, for there is really less work connected with the Scotch method of curing. 
In the old-fashioned way the fish is split and everything cleaned out, and the fish 
washed. It really makes an awful mess in addition to involving much more labour. 
Under the Scotch method less salt is required. 

Q. Then it is a cheaper method of curing herring than the old-fashioned method? 
—A. Yes, the actual process. 

Q. Can you understand why it is the fishermen have not adopted that method 
more generally 2—A. One reason is a great many of them have always considered that 

- the fish could not be cured in this way with the melt or roe in them. Of course the 
curing used to be all done by the fishermen themselves. The merchants on shore could 
not be induced to try the new method until the war conditions practically drove them 
into it. 

Q. How many seasons did you spend in Nova Scotia in endeavouring to educate 
the fishermen in this method of curing herring?—A. I spent the seasons of 1904 and 
1905 in Nova Scotia, and the seasons of 1906 and 1907 up in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
I think those are the years, but I am speaking from memory. 

Q. Did you find that the fishermen took hold of the idea very well?—A. I found 
them very much prejudiced against that style of curing, as I have already said. 

Q. As a matter of fact there were no very marked results following your efforts 
in that direction?—A. No. 

Q. During the years you have named, what methods did you follow in the way of 
educating the fishermen ?—A. Of course we were operating a steamer, drifting, trying 
to catch the fish in the first place, and we were curing the catches as they came to the 
shore- The curing operations were done on the shore in local curing places and it was 


open to any one to come and see what was going on. 
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Q. Did you get any quantity of herring suitable for Scotch curing at those place: 
—A. Yes. We caught a lot of herring that were unsuitable as well. . We were catchi 
during the spring season, and during the season the herrigg were spawning. Howe 
in addition to some bad herring we caught quite a number of good herring. 

Q. How many barrels did you put up in each of those years?—A. I could not tell 
you just now from memory. 

Q. Was it a considérable number of barrels?—A. Yes. For instance, que season. 
we put up several hundreds at Caraquet. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. You put up quite a number at Caraquet ?—A. ge and several hundred > at : 
Grand River on the North side of Baie Chaleur. : 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. What about Nova Scotia, did you put up any at Canso?—A. Yes, but we did 

not get many herring of a suitable class at Canso. We did get some of what I consider 
to be the very best class of herring that are cured, what are known as Maties, near 
Canso, off Isaac’s Harbour. The few of these that we caught, sold when cured, at 
$15 a barrel. That was in ordinary times in New York where these fish were sent. 
Had they been sent there last year, they would no doubt have brought $30 a barrel, 
because $15 was equivalent in those days to the best price paid for Scotch herrings. ~ 
Q. Did you have any difficulty in placing all the herring you put up in the United 
States market?—A. A lot of herring we put up then would not sell there. ee 
Q. Why not?—A. There was the old prejudice against herring from Newfoundland 

and Canada Scotch-cured. Then, I said before, we cured a lot of fish in the spring; 
we cured spawned fish and all kinds of fish, large, coarse fish as well as any good fish 
that were caught. A lot, of them were of course unsaleable, but the idea was to test the _ 
market with all kinds of fish taken by this steamer. 
Q. And dees all our herring caught on the Nova Seotia coast prove acceptable for 
Seoteh herring?—A. Not any more than all the herring caught on the British coast. 
For instance, it is only a certain class of herring that is acceptable in the United States — 
from Scotland, or Ireland, or the east coast of England. Fish taken, say, in January, 
on the west coast of Scotland, where’there is a big fishing, cannot be sold at all in the 
United States. 
Q. Is the proportion of the total catch of herring in our waters aeceptable for 

- Scotch herring in as large a proportion as that caught in Scotch waters?—A. I should 
say, yes, if we had a fleet of drifters like they have there to go out and catch them. 
You see we have herring from the sardine size right up to the very coarse size. But. 
it is a matter largely of the size of the mesh-of the nets used by the fishermen and the _ 
place and time at which they fish. ae 
Q. Would it be necessary for the fishermen to equip themselves with another class 

of nets in order to get the greatest possible success out of this Scotch-cured herring ?— 
A, Yes, I think so. And I think a great many of them during this coming year will 
have a smaller mesh net. Many of them in the western end of Nova Scotia are using 
traps in which they get fish down to the smallest sizes and bring them out alive, with 
a view of getting the proper size fish for the Scotch-cured market. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Do they pay a license fee for that trap?—A. Yes, there is a license. 
Q. Do they pay for'a license?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. The herring not suitable for Scotch curing are marketed in the ordinary way 
in the local market?—A. Yes, and the West Indies market. There is also a demand in 
the United States, but at a much lower rate. 
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ave you any idea how many barrels of herring Sexe put up by Messrs. Giffer 

2_ A. I think 600. 

They had no difficulty in disposing of them ?—A. Yes, there was some difficulty ’ 
ling some, the larger sized ones; but the best ones sold quite readily at $15 a 


Even if the herring were of the larger size, would they bring a better market 
Or ling to the Scotch curing, than if put up in the ordinary way?—A. Well, I could 
ust say that they would. 

_ Q. How many barrels were put up at Wood’s Harbour last year according to the 
ch method?—A. That Jewish firm from Philadelphia put up altogether about 
600 barrels at Wood’s Harbour. Then the fish fell off there, and they moved to Clark’s 
Harbour and Cape Negro Island, and they put up between the three places about 
2,500 barrels. 

_ Q. Were they all sold readily ?—A. No, some were rather lightly cured, and a New 
rk fish merchant told me he found some of them were rather sour; but the bulk of 
the curing was all right. 

~ Q. What is the condition essential to successfully cure herring according to the 
Scotch method? What do you say as to the barrel they are to be salted in?—A. This 
_ particular trade, as I said before, is entirely with the Jewish people; and they call for 
: barrel just exactly similar to the barrel they are accustomed to get from Scotland. 
Instructions have been printed and sent out to people on the coast, in the course of the 
_ past winter, telling them exactly what kind of barrel to make for this trade. 

~Q. Is the barrel recommended by the regulations of the Department suitable for 
hat purpose 2—A. Yes. Of course, we have two kinds of barrel we recommend, that is, 
e is of 22 gallons, and the other of 262 gallons. The 263 gallon barrel as mentioned 
in the regulations is the one necessary for the Scotch trade. 

Q. Have you a description of the barrel there?—A. Yes, sir Armes copy of 
egulation). = 

Q. Would you mind reading it so we will get it on the record? That is, a des- 
cription of the barrel?—A. The capacity of the Scotch barrel and half barrel must be 
that of the larger size mentioned in Clause 2, Appendix 1, of the Fish Inspection Act, 
263 gallons and 134 gallons Imperial measure respectively. Spruce is generally used 
for this barrel; in fact, it is used entirely in Scotland; and is imported from Sweden. 
The staves must be 31 inches long, that is of the whole barrel, and they must be 1% 
mches thick.. The half barrel stave must be 24 inches long and Ys inches thick; and 
he beadi~~ of the whole barrel must be 2 of an inch thick, and of the half barrel 43 
nches thick. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

__ Q. Is it necessary that these staves shall be shaped?—A. You mean, sawed by 
cylinder? 

 Q. Shaped ?—A. Personally, I would rather have them straight, and have the 
Popes 

_ Q. It is not necessary to have them hallowed?—A. I would prefer to have them 
traight, not hallowed at all, and have them well heated trussed, and hammered 
ether. With regard to hooping, it is necessary to have a 2-inch iron hoop on the 
ds of the whole barrel, and a 13-inch iron hoop on each end of the half barrel. They 
hould be hooped, both the whole and the half barrels, with three strong wooden hoops 
) 5 each quarter. That is the size and style of hooping for a Scotch barrel. 


} By Mr. Kyte: 
= 5: That is the barrel in common use?—A. Yes. And it is necessary that this 


b: tel should be clean on the outside. When I say it is necessary, I mean this par- 
ular trade demands all these things. 
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Q. Are you sending out instructions now to the fishermen as to the meth 
curing herring according to the Scotch method?—A. Yes, sir. Of course, the ins 
tions are fully printed at the end of the regulations of the Fish Inspection Act, wh 
has been in their hands since the Act was passed. And meantime there ig i 
printer’s hands a pamphlet containing details and hints as to curing. 

Q. Has the Department, in recent years, made any special effort to get the fish 
men to go into the Scotch method of curing herring?—A. Not before the passing 
this Act. : 

Q. Was the action of the Giffens in going into this business last year, a eus 
gestion of their own, or was it made to them by the Department ?—A. Well, the Giff 
people had been communciating with me about going into this business before the war 
conditions arose, and, of course, they had not gone the length of deciding to employ 
an expert cooper at that time. But when the war conditions came along, and a 
discussing the thing with them in the fall of 1914, and they realized the possibilitie 
they then decided to have this expert cooper which I sent to them. 

Q. I think I understood you to say that the consumption of Scotch-cured herrin 
on this side of the water is limited to the Jewish people?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any prospect of getting a large market for the consumption of Scotch 
cured herring in Canada among the other classes of our population?—A. I do no 
think there is any prospect of a large consumption, because even in the old country, 
in Scotland and Ireland for instance, where people used to consume quite a lot o 

salt herring, the consumption has largely fallen away. 

Q. Why is that?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Is that due to the extra cost as compared to that of the ordinary cur 
herring’—A. No, it is simply some change in the style of living, I imagine. 

Q. Well, in your judgment, is the Scotch-cured herring a very desirable article ae 
food as compared with the herring cured in the ordinary way for people generally?—A. 
Yes, sir. Jor one thing, the herring cured in the old way, split, and the body stutfe ‘ 
with salt, is too hard— 

Q. And becomes rancid?—A. Yes. It is not so desirable at all in my opinion a 
the Scotch-cured herring. 

Q. Do you see any reason why the consumption of herring, so far as we have a con 
sumption of herring in Canada, should not be of the Scotch-cured class rather tha 
the ordinary cured herring, if the former are better?—A. Well, I do not see an 
reason why those who eat herring should not have them in the Seotch-cured way. 

Q. They should prefer them?—A. J think they should. But, of course, they have 
never been supplied with them, have never acquired any taste for them. 

Q. It costs less to put them up in that way than by the ordinary method ?2—A. Yeu 

Q. Then, for local consumption, among the people who use herring, they would be 
preferred over the ordinary cure?—A. They should be. : 


By Mr. Loggie: 


people? A. The ordinary Anglo-Saxon boils them, of course. a 

Q. They take the salt out of them by. putting them in cold water?—A. Yes, soa 
ing probably about twelve or fourteen hours beforehand, and then boiling them i = 
perhaps, a couple of waters, and then they are very nice. 

Q. How do they compare then with the ordinary cured fish?—A. 1 should ae they L 
would be better. I got a quarter of a barrel this fall from a man in Halifax who had 
cured some ¥n the Scotch style, dnd I must say they are as fine a salt woes as 1 


have ever eaten. of 
By Mr. Kyte: ‘ae 

Q. Has there been any effort to put these Scotch-cured herring upon the loca ul 
markets in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario?—A. No I don’t think so, not outside 


f the Jewish people. 
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The general public have not been apprised of the fact that these herring are 
ilable now?—A. Not yet. Of course, for one thing, last year there were not enough 
g to supply the Jewish trade, let alone other demands. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a good idea now for the Department, inasmuch as 
issuing bulletins of one kind and another on subjects pertaining to the fisheries, 
to issue bulletins on the subject of Scotch cured herring, and the value of such herring 
over and above herring cured by the ordinary method? Do you not think the Depart- 
ment should do that in order to, if possible, increase the consumption?—A. Do you 
mean to advertise the herring cured in this way amongst our own people? 

Q. Yes—A. That certainly would be a good thing. 

1: Publicity of that kind would result in an increased consumption of herring, 
would it not?—A. TI think so. 


By Mr. Maclean (Queens, P.E.I.): 


Q. Would it not be better to advertise in the newspaper, because pamphlets get 
into the hands of comparatively few people? 

Mr. Kyte: It would cost a good deal of money to do that.—A. In that connection 
I might say that we wrote letters last year to dealers in pickled fish both inland and 
on the coast,,explaining what we were doing, that we were trying to improve the curing, 
and explaining what the brand would mean to them in the way of guaranteeing that 
the fish would be up to a certain standard at least. 


By Mr. Kyte: 

. Did you hold meetings for fishermen in Nova Scotia last year for the purpose 
of explaining to them the purpose of the new Pickled Fish Act?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If meetings of that kind were held-for the purpose of instructing the fishermen 
as to the advantages of Scotch-cured herring might it not result in the fishermen adopt- 
g that method of curing?—A. Yes, although this Scotch curing has largely been 

oe out of the hands of the fishermen now; it is being taken up by the merchants. 
_ Q. By the fish merchants?—A. Yes, the merchants who buy the fish. Last year, 
for instance, the fish were being bourtt fresh from the fishermen. ‘They were very 
_ much pleased because it saved them the labour of curing, in addition to the labour of 
catching, and they were paid more for the fish than they ever got before. Next year, 
-T imagine, there is going to be such a demand for fish cured by this particular method, 
that the price of fresh fish to the fishermen, at least on the south shore of Nova 
Scotia, is going to be very much increased. 

Q. No doubt you are aware that the consumption of herring is very much restricted 
by reason of the difficulty the consumer has of getting herring that is properly cured 
and in good econdition?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If a method of curing were adopted that would guarantee to the purchaser 
herring in prime condition, would there not be a larger quantity consumed on the 
market 2—A. I think so. There is no doubt, after last year’s experience, that many fisher- 
en will cure herring next year in this style for home consumption, because the war 
conditions have opened their eyes to the possibilities of this trade. Even though they 
‘not export to the United States I think many of them will cure herring for home 
consumption, judging by the inquiries that have been coming from various parts of 
e coast for instructions in that kind of curing. 

Q. It is possible, is it not, to cure herrings so that out of a lot of 100 half barrels 
man might go and select any one of them and be absolutely sure it would be in good 
-ondition 2—A. Undoubtedly. For instance, take the trade in Great Britain. A buyer, 
say in Moscow, in the heart of Russia, will send a telegram to a curer on the East 
oast of Scotland saying: “I want a thousand barrels of Crown Branded fulls” to be 
Jivered within a certain time in Petrograd or some other Baltic port. The buyer 
not see those fish. He buys on the strength of the Crown Brand. The fish are 
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shipped and the transaction is completed on the strength of the Crown Brand ¢ ; 
The buyer knows that every barrel in that lot of 1,000 will be up to the standa 
guaranteed by the brand. i 

Q. Is it not possible for our fishermen, if they adopt methods such as are reco 
mended now by the Fisheries Department, to cure their herrings so that every b 
or half barrel put on the market will be up to the required standard?—A. Undoubtedly 
Not only so, but, as I explained to fishermen at different meetings held on outlyi 
parts of the coast, it would enable them to ship direct to Boston and New — a 
deal directly with the dealers there. 

Q. My judgment is, one of the reasons there is not a greater consumption of herr 
ing is the difficulty of getting a barrel out of a job lot which a man can be sure is i1 
good condition.—A. Yes, sir, that is so. 

Q. The Pickled Fish Inspection Act has been in operation now for nearly a year 
has it not?—A. It was in operation last season, but of course the’season only lasts a 
few months. 

Q. Have you any record as to the number of barrels that were inspected las 
season ?—A. I have a memorandum here. Shall I read it? 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. “What was the total number inspected?—A. The total number was 1,328 in 
spected. 2 

QQ. Give us the number by provinces?—A. The particulars are as follows: In the 
Caraquet district 261 barrels were presented and 259 branded. _ Two were rejected 
Those were all alewives. There were 58 barrels of herring presented, of which 438 
were branded and 15 rejected. In the St. John District 899 barrels of alewives wer 
presented. These were all branded. In the Prince Edward Island District 100-barrel 
of mackerel were presented but were all rejected as not being up to standard. In th 
County of Halifax 10 barrels of mackerel were presented and branded. There were — 
none presented or branded in Cape Breton Island District. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. How many of these herring were curéd by the Scotch method’—A. There were | 
none Scotch cured. 
Q. What was the reason the people who were putting up Scotch cured herring 
did not submit any for inspection?—A. One reason was the dealers were so anxious ~ 
to get them last year that they took the herring away before they were in salt the full 
length of time. For instance, when I was in Halifax in September last year I 
arranged to go down later and inspect and brand the fish that were being cured in 
that way, and Mr. Boak, of Chicago, was to take them on condition that they were 
inspected and branded. Well, Messrs Boak wrote us saying they were so anxious to_ 
get the fish in Chicago that they had them made up and shipped before they were — 
ready for branding. We cannot inspect and brand fish unless they have been at least 
ten days in salt. > 
Q. How many officers have you got?—A. 'We had five last year altogether. 
Q. Is there a Resident Officer in Nova Scotia?—A. There is one residing a 
Mahone Bay and one residing at Sydney. 
Q. And the fisherman or trader who wishes to brand his herring in any part o 
Nova Scotia has to apply to one of these officers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you think it is possible that two officers could do the work if the system 
were taken advantage of ?—A. No, I do not think so if the system were taken adva 
age of to any great extent. pe 
Q. So you have only two officers in Nova Scotia?—A. Yes. You see the who! 
thing is voluntary. If the Act were compuisory we would require a large staff 
officers. There would then be an altogether different condition of affairs to deal with. 
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Mr. Sinclair: 


Ht 
What do you mean by “compulsory”?—A. To make it compulsory for every- 
cures and brands fish, either mackerel, herring or alewives, to submit them 


By Mr. Kyte: 


). Before they can be marketed?—A. Yes, before they can be marketed. As it 

resent the system is voluntary. : 
we 

ae By Mr. Sinclair: 

o Q. Tf rejected by the Inspector what becomes of them?—A. They would have to 
e their chance of selling, or otherwise disposing of them, as inferior goods. 

-Q. What was the cost of the Inspection Bureau last year, the first year of oper- 

tion ?—A. I could not tell you that, Mr. Sinclair. 

Q. What salary is paid these officers?—A. They are paid $1,200 a year. 

Q. And travelling expenses?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. There are six of them, are there?—A. No, five. I may say that since the 1st 

ebruary, another officer has been appointed to attend chiefly to the Scotch curing. 

_ Q. What is his name?—A. Mr. Gray. 

— Q. Of Goldboro’—A. Yes. That is the man I was telling Mr. Kyte about. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Did these five officers receive their pay last year?—A. Yes, they are paid 
ao I understand. : 

-Q. I thought you said there were only two officers in Nova Scotia?—A. In Nova 
tia, but we have men in other provinces. 


By Mr. Maclean (Queens, P.E.I.): 


_ Q. That is, giving instructions?—A. Yes, for instance, we have an officer in 
rince Edward Island who oe instructional work in the Magdalen Islands in con- 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. Have you any report from these men of the amount of instruction they give? 
. Yes. There is a form which the officers have to fill out each week telling the 
epartment where they have been and what they have done. 

wr Q. Are they obliged to devote all their time to their duties as Pender: 2—_A, 


(95 They are obliged to go to any point within their jurisdiction at any time they 
are asked to inspect fish?—A. Yes, they have all been instructed to keep on the move 
and ae this thing continually before the fish merchants and fishermen. 

-Q. As a matter of fact, have they been doing that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they been all the time on the move instructing the fishermen?—A. Yes, 


nce the month of May last year. 


oe By Mr. Sinclair: 
_ Q. They must have had very poor success in Nova Scotia only to inspect 10 
rrels in the year—A. That is so. Of course it is the old story, a child could lead a 
rs to the water but twenty men would not be able to make him drink. Another 
is this: the Act was passed in June, 1914. It took some time after that to 
f t the regulations framed, printed and distributed. Then the Act calls for a different 
ne of barrel, a more expensive barrel with a thicker stave, and so forth. As a rule 
ers to get their wood out in the fall of the year for making these barrels, and 
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a great many of the old style staves and barrels were on hand over the whole co, 
and that prevented many from taking advantage of the Act last year. 

Q. Goldboro was the most active point on the coast last season in the packin 
of herring?—A. At Woods Harbour and Clarks Harbour there were nearly 3, 
barrels cured. 

Q. Then perhaps Goldboro was second in importanece?—A. Goldboro was \s certainly : 
the first place to come into the scheme. 

Q. How does it happen that none of the inspectors discovered Goldboro durin 
the season? You say that at some points fish had been sent away before the inspecto 
could get there?—A. Do you mean the Seotch-cured herring? _ : 

Q. Yes—A. For one thing, the inspectors that we had were not qualified last 
year to inspect Scotch-cured herring. I intended doing that myself. ‘ 

Q. How long have you been in the employ of the Department ?—A. I have already — 
told Mr. Kyte that I came out in 1904 and was temporarily employed until 1908. — 

Q. You came out in 1904 to conduct an investigation in regard to the Scotch 
method of curing herring?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. And you have been ever since that date in the employ of the Government ?— 4 
A. I was only temporarily employed up to 1908. I was just here in the summer time — 
previously to that year. 

Q. What was your occupation before you came to Canada?—A. Fish curing. 

Q. 'Where?—A. In Scotland. 

Q. What part of Scotland?—A. The Northeast part of Scotland. 

Q. What place?—A. Lowsiemouth is the name of the place, but we had curing 
places at Castle Bay, Stornoway, Stromness, in the Orkneys Islands; Aberdeen and 
Yarmouth in England. 
Q. You were familiar with the business as conducted in Scotland?—A. Yes, sir. — 
Q. You were in the employ of the Fisheries Branch here for four years?—A. Yes, 
sir. : 

Q. Did you tell us that some of the fish you put up were unsaleable?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you explain that?—A. As I explained before, we caught fish in the 
spring, when they were very poor, and caught fish at the end of the year after they 
had spawned. They were all cured and shipped to market with a view to testing 
what would be saleable and what not. 

Q. And were some of the fish not saleable because not properly cured?—A. It 
was not due to the curing, because there are letters from New York merchants on 
record saying the curing was equal to that of any herring coming from the British 
Isles. 

Q. Would you not know when fish was fit for that market yourself ?—A. Yes, 
speaking generally, by the appearance of the fish. - 

@): What proportion of the fish you put up were unsaleable?—A. I could not tell — 
you speaking from memory, but it was quite a large proportion. 

Q. And you attribute that to the fact that some of the fish were caught in the ‘ 
wrong season?—A. Yes, and some of the herring that were cured were too large and — 
coarse. 

Q. They were all cured under your own supervision?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You brought the barrels from Scotland?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the girls to do the work for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Everything was imported into Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you really succeed in establishing the business anywhere in Canada?—A. 
No, it was not taken up in Canada at all. 

Q. You caught the fish yourself?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why didn’t you take the fish caught by the fishermen, and show the Saletan ou 


te 


how to cure them?—-A. The idea was to find out the quality of fish that were off shore. — 


“4 
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_ Q. You could find out the quality of fish by looking at them when they were 
landed?—A. But then there were none being landed. We could not get any. The 
fish were being taken at the rocks in anchored nets. That was the reason why the 
steamer was employed as a drifter. 

Q. What did you say the reason was?—A. At present, and at that time, our fisher- 
men fished close into the shore with anchored nets. Now this steamer fished with 
drift nets off shore with the idea of finding out what the quality of the fish was off 
- shore. / 

Q. And the quality of the fish off shore was not any better, were they?—A. Yes, 
some of them were. But then we caught spent fish as well as full fish at the end of 
the season. 

Q. Did you pack them as quickly as you caught them?—A. Yes, when the steamer 
~ eaught any fish she came into port. 
Q. You packed them on shore, and not on board the steamer?—A. Yes, sir. The, 
steamer was simply for catching purposes. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. What months of the year did*you catch fish with the steamer?—A. She was 
fishing during June, July, August, and into September. We were covering a period 
in which we caught all classes of fish. 

Q. Did you get any during the months of June and July ?—A. Where? 

Q. In Caraquet Bay?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get them in July?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You caught them all summer?—A. We caught them in July about 30 miles off 
Miscou Point. ' 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. What size herring were those?—A. They would have been, speaking from 
memory, about 12 inches, probably. 

Q. They would not be the small herring?—A. No, not the small kind you were 
referring to the other day. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Cowie, your own theory of the failure of those experi- 
f ments? These experiments cost the country a large sum of money, and the result 
was a disappointment to many of us?—A. For one thing, there was the prejudice 
against that style of curing on the coast; and, of course, there is the strong prejudice 
in the market against both Newfoundland and Canadian Scotch cured herring. 
By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. In addition to that, Mr. Cowie, the principal trouble would be that you did 
not get the fish. The fish were not there-—A. So far as demonstration purposes were 
: concerned, the few we got should have been sufficient for that. 

Mr. Loccte: Of course, that does not follow that you could get them. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Of course, we would expect an expert to put nothing on the market that was 
not first-class—A. I suppose if I had studied effects, I would not have sent any fish 
away that I was doubtful of at all; but it was a case of sending all kinds to try and 
test the market with them. 
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By Mr. Loggie: = 

Q. It would not pay a fisherman to go out and find any herring and sell them. I 

he had a number of fresh fish, it would not pay him to run the risk of curing wha: 
herring might be valuable. From the evidence, you can sell these herring fresh 
$1 or $2 per barrel, and therefore, it is not practicable to cure them from the stan 
point of a Aube: —A. It would have been last year, and it will be this year on the 
south shore of Nova Scotia. I am thinking about the whole coast just now. Ther 
are some people in Halifax fitting out sailing craft for drifting next summer. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. For drifting ?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What is your theory about where the herring spend the winter !—A. I think | 
they just back off shore into deep water.. : 

Q. If you go into deep enough water you think you will find them in winter time? 
—A. Yes. It will be pretty far off. In the winter time they are not so good, but they 
would be useful for bait purposes, for instance. 

Q. They do not migrate like the mackerel?—A. I do not think so. My own theory — 
with regard to mackerel is pretty much the same as that in regard to herring, that 
they strike into the shore. 

Q. Is that so?—A. I think so. It has never been demonstrated really that they — 
come from the south. ; 

Q. Except that the fishermen in the south get them first—A. They get them down 
there first. 

Q. They come out at Cape Hatteras first?—A. It is possible that the fish strike | 
into the shore as the summer advances. 

Q. If the fishermen went out far enough in the winter time they would get 
herring ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would they be in good condition ?—A. Not in as good condition as in summer > 
time. They would be much drier. 

Q. What is the experience in the North Sea?—A. There is quite a large winter 
fishing, but the fish are not pickled and cured for the German and Russian markets, 
like the summer fish. They are used for kippering and for fresh consumption at home. 

Q. You said a special barrel was ee for a Scotish pack?—A. Yes, sir. By 

Q. Where can a man get these b . They are being made just now ime 
Nova Scotia in many places. \ ; 

Q. Do you know any place?—A. Yes, they are being made in ae in Clark’s~ 
Harbour, in Shelburne and at a place on the Bay of Fundy. 

Q. But not in eastern Nova Scotia?—A. The Giffeng people of course, have been 
making their own barrels down at Goldboro. , 

Q. Ilave you ever seen any of those made at Isaac’s Harbour ?—A. In the a 
there? 
Q. Yes?—A. I was in the factory there the fall before last. They have very fine 
machinery there, and they could certainly produce a first-class barrel, but they were 
not making them in the proper way at all when I was there. I ieee to give them a 
few hints during the short time I was there as to putting them together.. 

Q. What was the matter?—A. Of course, they admitted they did not know see 
about barrel making to begin with, and they seemed to be putting them together toc 
slimly; they were not using enough trussing hoops. 

Q. Were they not using the iron hoops?—A. In putting the barrel together we 
have to use iron hoops for trussing. They were only using one of these trussing hoops - 
on each end of the barrel so that the quarter and bilge of the barrel was not being 
sufficiently pressed together. The’ staves would therefore wiggle because they were 
not put together firmly enough. Of course, I demonstrated to them ee 
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-Q. You pointed that out to them?—A. Yes. I was in the place, but had only a 
rt time there. 

Q. Can you make a barrel yourself?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Mr. Gray is a barrel maker?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you find out whether a barrel is tight or not?—A. The usual method 
s to bore a little hole in the head and blow into it. First of all they put half a pint 
f pickle into the barrel before putting the head in. That then assists in the discovery 
f any leaks that may be in the barrel. 

Q. What will happen?—A. The pickle will show. 

Q. You put a pint of pickle in the barrel and head it up, and then blow in the 
‘hole? What happens then ?—A. If there is a leak at all you will see the pickle spout 
out of this leak or hole. 
~ Q. What do you do then, condemn the barrel?—A. No. If there are any leaks 
in it we try to make it tight. 

___Q. How do you make it tight?—A. For instance, if there is a little hole in the edge 
of the head or the bottom, and you discover it, you simply take the hoops off and put 
a fleg into the hole. Mr. Loggie knows what I mean by putting a fleg in. 

Q. That is the way a fisherman would do it?—A. In the barrel factory in St. John 

they test them with steam. ‘They put in a steam pipe and subject the barrel to a very 
severe test. All the barrels made in accordance with the Fish Inspection Act must be 
tested before being turned out of the cooper’s shop. 

toe Q. What do you mean by “drowned” herring ?—A. You find that only where fishing 
is being done with nets near the shore. Mr. Gray was troubled with that last year a 
good deal at Goldboro. The nets are left out day and night. As a rule the fisher- 

men go out in the morning to overhaul the nets and take the herring out of them if the 

weather is fine. But if it happens to be a stormy morning they cannot get out, and they 
may not get out until next day. There will be a lot of herring that had been meshed 

_ probably two days previously in the net. These herring have died in the net and they 
are called drowned herring. 
tz Q. How often should the nets be examined?—A. Every morning. If they miss 
one morning they should be very careful to pick out the drowned herring.. They can 
very easily tell them because they are soft. 

Q. Is there any necessity to go out to the nets twice a day?—A. No, every morning 
would be quite sufficient. 

: Q. Suppose a man went out at six o’clock in the morning, took the fish out of his 
nets and re-set the nets and did not return until six o’clock the next morning. Would 
the fish caught within the first half of that 24 hours be all right ?—A. Yes. 

Q. They would not be drowned herring?—A. No. As a rule they do not catch 
many herring in the daylight, it is chiefly in the dark. When the fisherman gets there 
in the morning the fish have really not been more than four or five hours in the nets, 
and some not even that length of time. : 

— Q. Do you think it is not necessary for a man to examine his nets more than once 
a day?—A. I do not think more frequent examination is necessary. But he should do 
it once a day at least. If he cannot do that it is necessary for him to be very careful 
in throwing out these drowned herring. They can easily be detected because they are 

‘soft and limp compared with the fresh herring. 

Q. That is the way to recognize it?—A. Yes, any one who handles herring can 


detect them at once. ; 
Q. By fecling them?—A. Yes, also the gills are bleached, whereas in the case of 


resh herring the gills are perfectly red. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. What I am anxious for you to do is to state some plan by which the fishermen 
ean learn an improved method of curing fish. I can hardly say for them to follow your 
ormula because I understand the Atlantic Fisheries Company followed your formula 
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at Shippigan and they lost all their herring. They did not exactly follow your formu 
last year—A. I am afraid not, nor the year before either. I want to say in the 
place that the formula is not my formula. It is the formula of the Scottish ae 
Board. 

Q. That is what I meant.—A. I am afraid the people you referred to did no 
handle the fish properly if they went wrong. There was a Montreal man who did no 
know much about curing who went to some place in Nova Scotia last year. He t 
the formula set forth at the end of the Fish Inspection Act, he had nothing else to guid 
him but that, and he cured his fish according to that formula and did very well. 
mean to say, that while one man may go by that formula and do all right, anothe 
man may think he is following the same formula and may do all wrong. 

Q. What I want to get at particularly is, how long could fish remain in pickle with- _ 
out being injured before they were re-packed?—A. Do you mean in the puncheon 

Q. Yes, in the puncheon?—A. If the pickle is kept strong enough you can keep 
the fish there as long as you want to. The fish can be perfectly cured in that way, that 
is the plan followed sometimes in England and in Scotland, and are called re-packs, — 
but the trade prefers fish cured in the package in which they are marketed. They can 
be eured perfectly in the way you mention, however. 

Q. Does one fish lying on top of the other mark it so that it could be told — the 
fish had been re-packed?—A. Yes, and you can tell by the nickle also. 


By M::. Copp: 


Q. What is your position in the Fisheries Department now?—A. I am chiefly 
responsible for the administration of the Fish Inspection Act. Also for the Act under 
which is carried out the inspection of fish canneries of various kinds. Then I am 
also responsible for the statistical work of the department. 

Q. When did you take up the statistical work?-A. After those experiments were — 
finished which Mr. Sinclair referred to, I was placed on statistical work. 

Q. Are you solely responsible for this work under the Inspection Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. To.whom do you report?—A. To the Deputy Minister. 

Q. Did you make any investigation in regard to the herring industry in any 
sections of the Maritime Provinces other than what you have told us?—A. You mean 
when these experiments were being conducted? 

Q. Yes. Did you select the points at which you made your experiments yourself, 
or were you directed by somebody w A. Myself in consultation with the 
then officials of the department and the people on the coast. 

Q. What do you mean by the people on the coast?—A. Well, the fish merchants, 
for example. 

Q. You did not make a general tour and conduct experiments at each place 108 
stopped at?—A. You mean moving from point to point? 

Q. Yes.—A. With the establishment we had we could not very well do that, il 
mean, with the barrels and paraphernalia we had on the shore. We had to determine 
ona pay earee point; then the steamer would fish at various points in the Gulf and 
off the shore on which we were located. We had to have a fixed point for a- -certa 
length of ‘time in order to make tests that would be of value. 

Q. From the investigations and the experiments you have made, have you covered 
sufficient ground to enable you to make up your mind whether Scotch cured herri 
would be a paying industry in the different parts of the country where these herring 
are caught?—A. So long as the present conditions continue it will pay any one 
cure fish in the proper way, that is in the Scotch method. 

Q. Does it require an expensive plant to carry on this work?—A. Not much ow 
lay is needed beyond the cost of the barrels, the salt and the labour. An expensi 
plant is not required. a : . 
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-Q. Did you make any investigatious along the shores of New Brunswick, south of 
- Caraquet Bay?—A. Do you mean off Kent and Northumberland counties? 

Q. Yes—A. Not particularly in those localities, but we handled the spring her- 
ring which run at Shippigan and Caraquet and they are just the same as the spring 
herring caught off the shores of Northumberland and Kent counties. 

; Q. The fish that frequent the shores of Northumberland, Kent, Westmorland 
and Cumberland ‘counties would be practically the same?—A. Practically the same. 

Q. Then the experiments conducted at Caraquet would apply to herring taken all 
down that shore?—A. Yes. The steamer was fishing sometimes off the county of 
Kent, although coming to Caraquet with her catches. 


By Mr. Loggte: 

Q. Have you made any proposition in regard to the inspection of lobster canner- 
ies?—A. At present that is being carried out under what is called the Meat and 
Canned Foods Act. It is not a very suitable law for the inspection of fish canneries 
and the idea is to have a new Act covering fish canneries entirely. So far there 
has not been time to have this Act put through. 

Q. Do you propose acting under the old law in the meantime?—A. Yes. That is 
all we can do in the meantime. 

Q. Your five officers have nothing to do with that?—A. The ordinary fishery over- 
secrs are attending to that work in the ordinary run of their duties. It is simply a 
case of seeing that the fish, or shellfish, as the case may be, are canned under sanitary 
conditions and that the canneries are up to the standard of requirements. 

(@ You mean the fishery guardians?—A. The overseers, as they are termed. 


By Mr. Copp: 


Q. Are your officers examined in regard to the qualifications?—A. Yes, they have 

' to be recommended and their qualifications certified to by three fish merchants of repute. 

Q. That they are qualified to make inspections?—A. Three fish merchants of repute 
have to certify to their qualifications. 

Q. Do they have very much knowledge as to whether they will be qualified or not ?— 

A. Tf fish merchants would not have that knowledge I do not know who would have it. 

Q. If the fish merchants have the knowledge, why do you need the inspectors ?—A. 

_ It is knowledge as to the man’s qualifications I am referring to. 
Q. And I say, if the fish merchant himself is the man who passes judgment upon 
the qualifications of the inspectors, what is the use of having the inspectors?—A. I don’t 
very well understand what you mean. 
Q. Surely these fish merchants are the people interested in the fish, and the 
handling of it, and if their knowledge of fish is sufficient to pass judgment upon the 
qualifications of the inspector, what good is the inspector to that merchant?—A. The 
only reason that I mentioned the fish merchant was in answer to your question. 
Q. They recommend the inspectors ?—A. They had to get certificates of qualifica- 
tion from three fish merchants of standing. 
Q. Do you think that is any advantage for the Department to ascertain the quali- 
fications of an inspector for carrying on a fish industry @—A. I think so. 
; Q. You do*—A. Yes. Bs 
“a Q. That you can write down to some fish merchant in the Maritime Provinces and 
ask him if so and so is a duly qualified inspector? You think that is a sufficient 
guarantee?—A. That would not be the only— 

Q. If he told you—what difference if he tells you 2—A. I do not know who else 
could certify to the man’s qualifications. 

Q. Could you not tell better yourself ?—A. I could, but it was not my place to 
choose those men at all. 
Q. Whose place was it?—-A. I do not kuow. 
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Q. I thought you were the expert who had. chawed at this experimental ao - 
I am responsible for the administration of the Act, but not for the appntee f 
officers. 

Q. Who is responsible?—A. The Department. 

Q. You have no responsibility regarding that ar all ris Not in the appointn 
of the officers. 


By Mr. Nicholson: : 
Q. In consequence oe an inspector visiting the fish stations in Prince Ed 


—A. Yes, sir, very much so. : . 
Witness discharged. 


The CHairmMAN: With this meeting we conclude the taking of the evidence into 
the spread in the prices of fish. The evidence has already been printed in pamphle 
form from day to day for the use of the members of the Committee and I think i 
might be useful if we had it now printed in book form, and also have it attached as an 
appendix to the Journals of the House, so that it will be available for general refer- 
ence. The report which the Committee would be disposed to make might, I think, 
be referred to a couple of members to draft, and then submitted to the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Kyte, the Chairman and Mr. J. H. Sinclair were appointed 
sub-committee to draft a report for submission to the Committee. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
Room 301, 
TuHurspay, April 18, 1916. 


The Committee met at 8.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 


The CuairmMan: Since our last meeting the clerk has handed me a letter from 
Mr: Pullen, of the Canadian Express Company, supplying certain information supple- 
menting his evidence, which I think should be printed. 

As the members of the Committee will recollect the taking of evidence in this 
inquiry was closed on the 5th instant, and a sub-committee, consisting of the Chair- 
man and Mr. Sinclair, appointed to prepare a report for reference to the Committee 
-for its consideration before being submitted to the House. The report was ready for 

_ the Committee when Mr. Chrysler, K.C., wrote me on the 7th instant, stating that the 
Dominion and Canadian Express Companies dissented from certain statements made 
by Mr. Payne, Comptroller of Railway Statistics, in his evidence, and desired an oppor- 
tunity to reply. To this I replied on the 8th instant, and Mr. Chrysler wrote me again 
on the 10th and 11th. This correspondence should, I think, go in the record explain- 
ing why the inquiry.is re-opened. Mr. Chrysler and the Presidents of the Express 
Companies saw me on the 11th instant, and as the object of the inquiry which the 
committee has been conducting is to secure, so far as possible, an understanding of 
conditions as they exist, I agreed, after consulting Mr. Sinclair, to call the committee 
together again for the purpose of receiving the reply of the express companies. The 
companies, by their solicitor, have handed in a written statement, copies of which I 
had made and placed in the hands of the members of the committee to-day. Since then 
Mr. Chrysler has furnished another memorandum, which he has described as an 
appendix to the memoranda already fyled on behalf of the Canadian and Dominion 
Express Companies. Mr. Chrysler, K.C., is here this evening to represent these two 
companies. Ie it the pleasure of the committee that he be heard? 


SEVERAL MEMBERS: Carried. 


Mr. Curystrr, K.C.: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee,—I have 
to express my thanks to yourself and the gentlemen of the committee for giving us 
this opportunity of being heard. We have no controversy with Mr. Payne directly, but 
we thought that perhaps, through inadvertence or some misunderstanding, he had 
made some statements reflecting on the character of the returns made by the com- 
panies, and that it was due to the companies and perhaps to the committee that we 
should give them an explanation as far as it is in our power. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
it will not be advisable for me to take up any time in reading the memorandum which 
I have presented, as you have had it in your hands and I understand the members of 
the committee have also been supplied with it. If you will permit me I will state 
briefly what we consider to be the substance of the memorandum, and: then I will call 
__the two auditors of each of these two companies for a few words of evidence con- 
firming the statements which they have appended to the memorandum in correction of 
the statements made by Mr. Payne. They do not differ greatly perhaps from the 
“statements made by Mr. Payne, or in the general results; but we thought that we ought 
to accompany our explanation with what we consider to be the correct figures bearing 
upon the point which Mr. Payne has raised in his evidence. 

Let me state briefly what I consider that point is. I do not know that Mr. Payne 
intended to express any opinion as to whether the express companies were earning, or 
were not earning, inordinate profits. I do not think that finds very pronounced 
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expression in his evidence. The point of his criticism, taking it altogether, as I under 
stand it, is this: The returns supplied to the Department of Railways, which th 
committee will understand from the evidence of Mr. Payne himself, are furnished on 
forms and according to directions laid down by the Comptroller of Statistics and which 
follow very closely the procedure laid down by the Interstate Commerce Commission, — 
and a comparison made between the gross transportation revenue of these companies ~ 
and the column in these returns which is called net operating revenue, discloses this fact 
upon which Mr. Payne has laid stress—that the gross operating revenue has fallen off in” 
the last two years of the period in which his criticism extends—that is the period of five 
years beginning the year ending June 380, 1911, and closing with June 3, 1915, five 
years, inclusive—and that while there has been a falling off during the last two years, — 
the causes of which will probably readily occur to the members of the committee, 
there has not been that diminution in the out-goings of the companies which are 
found under the heading of operating expenses and under the heading moneys paid 
for express privileges which ought to have taken place,~and that consequently the 
column of net operating revenue, which is the balance left after deducting the sum 
of these two columns if applied to the gross revenue shows an increasing of per- 
centage of expenses under these two heads. It is that feature we have 
undertaken to deal with as far as possible in this statement. The first point about it — 
is that there is no criticism of the column, so far as I am aware, of operating expenses. 
The criticism is directed to the column headed “ moneys paid for privileges.” We 
have only to deal with these two companies. Of course there are, as Mr. Payne 
explained to the committee, several companies in Canada doing business; but these are. 
the two principal ones and the first comparison that he made was based upon the sum 
of all the figures applicable to all the express companies in Canada. Well, that is not | 
satisfactory because there are different circumstances to be considered in connection | 
with the method of payment of the two companies in question. So far as the Cana- | 
dian Express Company is concerned, that company is working under a contract by | 
which it pays to the Grand Trunk Company 50 per cent of its gross earnings from its 
transportation; and if the figures all fell within a year, and if the Canadian Express 
Company did not operate on a number of other railways on which the rate is different 
from that which it pays to the Grand Trunk Railway Company, the figures ought to 
be exactly 50 per cent. That is to say, the amount paid for the so-called express priv- 
ilezges ought to be 50 per cent of the amount earned by the company from transpor- 
tation. 
Mr. Sryciair: The gross amount. 


Mr. Curyster, K.C.: The gross amount, yes. The figures are nearly so, as you 
will see by referring either to Mr. Payne’s statement or our own. They are less than 
50 per cent because of two or three circumstances which Mr. Williamson, the auditor 
of the company will explain; they do not in any case exceed 50 per cent. If the com- 
mittee will just bear in mind for a moment that the rate paid to some of the smaller 
railway companies is 45 per cent they will see there is room for variations at once. The 
rate paid to the Intercolonial Railway is 50 per cent, so that does not cause any varia- 
tion even. Mr. Williamson will explain—I was just leading up to it—that although the 
railway company may earn under its contract 50 per cent of the gross revenue from 
transportation in any given year, it does not follow that it receives it within the year. 
The accounting may take some time, and it may happen that the balance of the account 
due on the 30th June, 1913, or on the same date in 1914 or 1915 is not paid to the 
railway company until the following year. That probably will happen in any business 
and consequently there will be a discrepancy. 


The CHamMan: That equalizes, where it is carried over from year to year. 


Mr. Curyster, K.C.: It will equalize, or it should equalize, if it is carried over . 
. . . a - 
for a number of years, and if there is not the other question of the amount paid the 
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other railway companies being less than 50 per cent. But the point, the sole point, we 
wish the committee to understand is that they have not made any change in the con- 
tract for payment by the Canadian Express Company to the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company within the period covered by these figures. There is no ground for the sus- 
picion, if there is any, attaching from the evidence that has been heard, that the 
accounts have been in any way manipulated, or that any amount has been added to 
the column of Payment for Express Privileges for the purpose of swelling the profits 
of the Canadian Express Company. That is the whole thing. 


The CHamrMAN: Mr. Chrysler, I have glanced over this memorandum, and it prac- 
_ tically sets out what you are representing in your arguments. Is it the desire of the 

company which you represent to have this memorandum incorporated in the record? 
Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Yes, sir. 
The CuaAmrMaAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee that the memorandum which 
__Mr. Chrysler has furnished on behalf of the express companies be incorporated in the 
record of this inquiry ? 

-SEVERAL MEMBERS: Carried. 


CanapiAN Express ComMPANyY, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT. 
MonrreAu, Que., March 4, 1916. 


Tuos. S. Howe, Esq., 
; Clerk of Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
~ House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—As requested by the Chairman, on page 87 of the official report of 
evidence respecting discrepancies in the prices of fish, taken on Monday, February 
28, 1916, by the Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House of Commons of 
Canada, the following answers are hereby transmitted :— 


; Chairman, Q: The first of these questions is whether you cannot put into 
S - effect a carload lot rate for express which will be less than your present rate. 
Answer: A carload lot rate. can only properly be made when a carload 
(subject to a minimum of 20,000 pounds of fish) is tendered on the same day 
to the carrier by one consignor or owner at one shipping point, consigned to 
one consignee at one destination. For such a shipment, if a lower carload rate 
were provided, the shipper and consignee would be required, at his own 
; expense, to perform the cartage, loading and unloading of the cars. 
‘ Tt is our understanding that shipments of fresh fish from the Maritime 
: Provinces are not made in sufficient quantities, or under the conditions out- 
lined above, to justify the making of a lower carload rate. The shipments 
originate with various shippers at various shipping points, consigned to various 
consignees at various destinations. It is not a single commercial transaction, 
but many transactions. 

Chairman, Q: The second question is whether you can give a pedlar car 
service .. .. .. .-a pedlar car is a car in which shipments from one or several 
shippers are consolidated and on which the carload rate to the farthest point 
is the rate charged, such car to be opened at certain points along the line to 
distribute and lay down some of the commodities carried, in each case a 
charge to be made in addition to the regular rate for opening the car. 

Answer: The express service is not adapted to pedlar car service. The 
railway company requires that express be put on its trains only when it can 
be quickly loaded and unloaded from the trains during the interval that the 
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train is discharging and taking on passengers. A pedlar car service on a fa: 
express train would seriously delay the train and inconvenience the travelling 
public. If a pedlar car on a passenger train contained more fish than coul 
be quickly discharged at an intermediate point, it would be necessary to cut 
the car off the train, put it on a side track and leave it to be picked up by the 
next following train. This would also delay the passenger train, involving 
switch movement by the engine. It would also delay the delivery of the fish 
at the final destination. A pedlar car may be adapted to way-freight service 
on a railway, but cannot be adapted to express train service. 
The proposition to pay a carload rate to the farthest point, plus a chee 

to be made in addition to the regular rate, for opening the car, is objectionable, 
because it is contrary to the carload requirement, as answered in the next 3 
preceding question. 
Chairman, Q: When it is not feasible to use the refrigerator car, why 
could you not partition off a portion of the ordinary express car for fish ship- 
ments so that that portion could be kept at proper temperature and so pre- 
vent the deterioration of fish in transit. 
Answer: While it may be practicable to partition off a portion of any 

car and fit it up as a refrigerator for the carriage of fish, the separation of — 
such space would curtail the space required for the handling of express mer- 
chandise and another car would have to be provided to take care of the over- 
flow of express, making two cars to be hauled on a train, one of which is only 
partially loaded. This, of course, is objectionable on the part of the railway. 
If fish must be carried on passenger trains it should be in a car by itself, and 
such a car should be refrigerated in summer and kept free from heat in winter. 
In answer to Mr. McCurdy’s questions, beginning on page 86:— 
Mr. McCurdy, Q: Is it a fair question to ask you how that rate is divided? 
Answer: Prince Rupert to Montreal $2.15 per 100 ——_ 

Montreal to New York.. 85 rf 


otal \ecs0 Sih oe ae aor en eee 


In answer to the questions by Mr. Kyte on page 88:— 
Mr. Kyte, Q: Send us a statement as to what the charge would be for 100 
pounds weight from Mulgrave to Montreal, based on the charge from Prince 
Rupert to Montreal. 
Answer: 83-5 cents per 100 pounds. ; 
I trust these answers complete the information which the Committee asked for 
at the hearing on February 28. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN PULLEN, 
President. 


CrentraL CHAMBERS, Ortawa, Can., April 7, 1916. 


CLARENCE JAMESON, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Canadian Express Company—Dominion Express Company—Rates on Fish. 


Dear Sir,—I address this letter to you, as Chairman of the Committee to inquire : 
into the discrepancy between the price of fish, at the place of production, and in the i 
interior markets. 

I am instructed to act on behalf of the Canadian Express Company, and the 
Dominion Express Company, particularly in regard to evidence which has been given 
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BAe at: ae cin and seventh hearings by Mr. J. L. Payne, Controller 
the Department of Railways. 


Tess companies desire to have an opportunity of presenting evidence in 
evidence given by Mr. Payne. - 


mly received instructions this morning, and am not yet familiar with the 


7 


n ifeiioy are preparing a memorandum, in reply to Mr. Payne, which they © 
pport before the Committee by evidence. 

ll endeavour to see you to-day or on Monday, but I write this letter so that 
the matter before you, in case I should fail to see you. 


Yours very truly, 
TON Tels CONSOR SC SICIRI Re 


Hous or Commons, 
x ee Orrawa, April 8, 1916. 


Central Chambers, 
epee: Can. 


Sir,—I have to acknowledge receipt of your communicativn of the 7th 
ith relation to the parliamentay inquiry into the spread in the price of sea 


he committee concluded the taking of evidence on the 5th instant, and the 
Il be reported to the House at once, as the session is drawing to a close. 
however, you desire to submit memoranda on behalf of the above companies 
ents, I shall take it up with the Committce and see whether they consider 
yper to re-open the inquiry. As the express companies were well aware that the 
y was in progress, | am somewhat at a loss to understand why they did not 
emselyes of the privilege of being represented during the taking of the evidence 
as of interest to them. 


Yours truly, 
C. JAMESON. 


CENTRAL CHAMBERS, Orraw4, Canapa, April 10, 1916. 


erstand that the companies have been preparing a memorandum, as to the 
, and expenses of the companies. I do not know how soon they will be ready 
s in, but it will probably require some explanation before the Committee, 
fiicers of the companies. 

uld esteem it a favour if you will kindly let me know when the Committee 
1e purpose of considering this matter. I shall probably, in the meantime, 


Yours very truly, 
oe (Signed) 195 J8le OUBUR IASI Ea Dey: 
ck Mr. Curysuer, K.C. 
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CENTRAL CHAMBERS, OTTAWA, Canada, April 11, 


CLARENCE JAMESON, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


Rates on Fish—Canadian Express Co., Dominion Expres 


Dear Sir,—In reference to your letter of the 8th April, I wrote to you 
stating that I had telegraphed to the companies the substance of your letter. — 

The officers of the two companies, Mr. John Pullen, President of the Can 
Express Company, and Mr. W. S. Stout, President and General Manager of 
Dominion Express Company, are in town to-day, and they desire me to say that 
kave only very recently had the opportunity of reading the evidence of Mr. | 
Payne with regard to the financial statements made by the companies to him 
Comptroller of Statistics. m 

The express companies consider the evidence of Mr. Payne inaccurate both in his * 
statements of facts and in the conclusions which he has drawn in his evidence, a io 
that the evidence is misleading and may convey a wrong impression to the commit tt 
with reference to the affairs and business management of these companies. ‘q 

They are therefore desirous of having the opportunity of presenting to the co omy iin 
mitéee certain evidence upon the subject, and therefore respectfully ask you if it wi ould) |! 
be possible to have an early meeting of the committee called, in order that they 1 
be heard. : 

I am sending this letter out to the House of Commons by messenger. 

These gentlemen would like to have an interview with you either this afte 
or evening, if you can make it convenient. 


Yours very truly, ie 
(Signed) F. H. CHRYSpE me 


Memorandum, presented on behalf of the Canadian Express Company, and 
Dominion Express Company, in regard to certain evidence, as to the retu 
made by the Canadian Express Company, and the Dominion Express Com 
given before the Committee respecting the “ Discrepancy in the Prices of Fish, 
by Mr. J. L. Payne, Comptroller of Statistics. tot 

Mr. Payne gave evidence on two occasions. 
The first on the 20th of March, is reported at page 153, and following pages. 


The following are quotations :— 


(Page 154)— 
“The operating expenses of these companies were $4,451,227.91, and 

express privileges were a little more than that, $4,553,861.43. Still with 

two deductions, one of which is almost entirely arbitrary, the express ope 
expenses you can understand are definite, depending upon the cost of operatio 

but the express privileges are purely an arbitrary amount agreed upon bet r 

the express company and the railway, largely a domestic matter.” er 

“Q. That is about 50 per cent of the gross earnings?—A. Somewhere 

46 per cent in that year. have calculated it, and I think it is 46 or 47 per 

but it keeps going up” 


(Page 154)— 
“@Q. They are about the same?—A. About the same; they hae Pil 
ently increased, although I think there has been a larger rise in the Do: 
Express Company, which has shown the greatest shrinkage in net results. 
is the average of all companies. I say with the utmost frankness it is absolu 
startling.” ae 
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a «Q. According to your figures, they have had no profits at all?—A. They 

have eliminated their profits. ‘The profits in 1911 were $1,207,929, and they were 

‘reduced to $68,668 last year. That is to say they were reduced to that on the 

basis of net operating revenue. They were doing an exceedingly profitable busi- 

ness up to 1913, on the face of it, and then for reasons which I would like very > 
-much to know (interrupted)— 

ge 155)— : 

“Q. Would it be due to the arbitrary extension of the express privileges ?— 

A. That is entirely arbitrary. They can allow the railway what they will. 

_“Q. They have gone on increasing the commission assigned for express 

privileges each year, have they not?—A. Certainly, quite perceptibly, very 

much so. 

“Q. ‘Would the increase in the allowance for express privileges account 

for the decrease in the profits?—A. In part. 

___ “Q, You give me the impression you think these figures are not bona fide, 
as compared with five or six years ago?—A. It would be assuming a very heavy 
responsibility to even to imply such a thing, but—(interrupted) 
“Q. You do not wish to create that impression, but you certainly gave 
it to me——A. Well, I may say that the impression is in my own mind, and 

I could not very well conceal it.” 

(Page 156)— 

“T have only got to say to the committee, in all sincerity, that these 
figures absolutely startle me, and are inexplicable.” 

(Page 157)— 

“Q. You say the reduction in the net profits is inexplicable to you?—A. It is.” 
- The companies do not desire to enter into any controversy with Mr. Payne, but 
merely to direct the attention of the committee to these statements, for the purpose 
of correcting an erroneous impression, which this evidence must have given, with 
regard to the business of the Canadian Express Company, and the Dominion Express 


The figures given in the first quotation refer to all the business of all the com- 


These two companies are the principal companies, but it is impossible to base 
any conclusion upon the figures of all the express companies in the country, when 
they are jumbled together. Yet Mr. Payne has deduced a general law of increased 
payments to the railway companies. 

The figures which Mr. Payne has made use of, in the statement furnished to the 
ommittee, printed at pages 168 and 169, are those for the years 1911 to 1915, 
clusive. 

The deduction drawn from the figures, and which Mr. Payne implied to the 
ommittee, is that the express companies have improperly, and for some sinister 
rpose, increased the scale of payment to the railway companies for what these 
eturns call “express privileges.” 

Several of the terms referred to by Mr. Payne in his evidence are technical, and 
en used without explanation are misleading. 

_ The term “express privilege” has been adopted by the Department of Statistics. 
tom the usage, in the United States, where the term was employed by the Interstate 
mmerce Commission. 

The word “privilege” is a comprehensive term to include the services rendered by 
ailway company, to the express company, including transportation, the use of cars, 
d the lines of railway over which they are drawn, the services at the smaller offices 
railway agents, use of offices in railway stations, and many other services of a like 
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The express company receives and contracts for the delivery of goods, whi 
carried to their destination, either by railway, or by other carriers. 

A very large part of the service to the public, is the transportation by ti 
carriers, and in the case of railways, in Canada, in almost all cases it is performe 
the carriage of the express goods in a car forming part of an express train. 

It is, in fact, not a privilege, but a service, performed by the railway, for 
express company, for which the railway company should be paid. 

The term ‘net operating revenue” is also technical. It does not mean net incon 
It only means the difference between gross operating revenue, and the amounts 
for: 


(1) Express privileges, and 
(2) Operating expenses. 


Taxation does not fall within either of these headings, and has been omitted 

Mr. Payne’s figures. 
Payments for the purchase of additional plant, and equipment, are not operati 
expenses, but are proper charges to capital account. ; 
Although not distinctly stated, the impression conveyed by Mr. Payne’s eviden 

is, that the accounts of the express companies have been improperly prepared, so as to 
show increased rates of payment to the railway companies, and to conceal the profits 
which would otherwise appear. The expression, used by him, is that profits have been 
e ce neta 
. Payne could not be mistaken as to the methods by which payments are Heels 

by express companies for the items classed as “‘ express privileges.” 
On page 87, of the official form, provided for the companies to make their annual 
returns, the basis on which the different railways are paid for the carriage of ship- 
ments, are required to be shown, and any increase, or decrease, in the basis of payment 
are required to be explained ale on page 59. 


These reports show, and Mr. Payne must have known :— 


1. That there have been no changes in the basis of payments to the rail- 
way companies, by the express companies, in the years 1911 to 1915. 

2. That the Canadian Express Company’s arrangement for privileges, with 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company, provides for the payment of fifty per cent 
of the gross receipts, from the transportation of express goods. poses are many 
contracts also with other carriers. 

3. That the Dominion Express Company, has contracted for agian to 
a large number of carriers, but that the principal payment is made to the Can 
dian Pacific Railway Company, and is not based on a percentage of revenue, 
but upon the tonnage of the eons carried, and that such payments do not vane 
with the amount of revenue received, but in proportion to the tonnage. 

4. That with the exception of the Dominion Express Company, the othe 
express companies generally pay the railways on a percentage of the gross 
receipts from transportation. 

5. That the ratio between the aggregate revenue, and the amounts paid t 
the railway companies, would not have been affected to any extent, if Mr. Payn 
had not included the figures of the Dominion Express Company. 


When the express companies pay for express privileges, upon the basis of a per- 
centage of receipts, the ratio does not vary with changes i in the conditions of traffic, 
or in the rates of toll. ‘ 

The result upon this ratio is ditiereut; however, when payment is made 
upon a tonnage basis, because in that case the sums paid vary in proportion 
the weight of goods carried, and not in proportion to the express tolls received. 
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hanges in the conditions of carriage, however, affected the figures of the 
ion Express Company. 

P tolls of the express company were reduced, by the order of the Board of Rail 

Commissioners for Canada, the order taking effect on the Ist of July, 1913. 

The effect of this, so far as the Dominion Express Company was concerned, was 
lower the amount received in tolls, for carrying an equivalent amount in weight 
her words, for the same quantity of goods carried after the Ist of July, 1913, 
xpress company would receive a less amount for ite express tolls, but the pay- 
; for transportation to the railway, based upon tonnage, would remain the same. 
The payments to the railway company, based upon tonnage, have, however, been 
atically reduced, so far as the business west of lake Superior is concerned, by 
duction made by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, in the freight 
on Western lines, but the reduction so made has been more than offset by the . 
ction in the revenue received by the Express. Company from the reduced rates for 


The express company would pay the railway 50 cents, which pole be 50 per cent 
he express revenue. A reduction of 10 per cent in the freight rates would make a 
class freight rate 45 cents and the express company would again pay 45 cents to 
ie railway, or 45 per cent of its revenue. 

A reduction of 20 per cent in the express rate would make the express rate 80 
ts per 100 pounds and the express company would pay the railway 45 cents, or 56% 
cent of the express revenue. 

_ As the result of these changes, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, carried 
for the Dominion Express Company, a larger tonnage in 1914 than it did in 1918, and 
on the whole earned larger remuneration for transportation, while the express com- 
y received a smaller amount in tolls. 

Cn addition to these two changes, the ratio of expenses to gross transportation 
ceipts was increased in 1915 by increased payments of the Dominion Express Com- 
ny -to the Canadian Pacific Railway, under the provision in its contract requiring 
inimum monthly payments.) 

_ The figures are set forth in the statements which have been prepared by the com- 
nies. 

_ To return to Mr. Payne’s first statement, on page 154, it will be seen how mislead- 
@ is a conclusion drawn from the adding together of the figures of these two com- 
nies and combining them with all the traflic figures of all the other companies in 


ey. 
The following Ptact from the annual report of the Controller of Statistics, for 
e year 1914, will show that these facts were explained to the Controller, and that the 


anation was given due prominence in his report :— 


“Tt would appear that while there was a falling off in gross revenue in 
1914, there was, at the same time, a relatively large increase in both operating 

expenses and express privileges. Such a situation is apt to create surprise. 
It was therefore made the matter of official inquiry. It was by this means 
ascertained that two new factors had operated in 1914 to materially affect express 
companies; First, the application of a reduced tariff, imposed by the Railway 
‘Commission ; and second the commencement of a parcels post service by Govy- 
ernment. Both probably cut into earnings.- The reduction in rates and 
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changes in classification were assumed by carriers to have affected — 
eross earnings by about 10 per cent in the aggregate. Some of the redu 
were equal to 20 per cent, while in other cases the rates were left undi 
It is quite impracticable. to even estimate the extent of the parce 
business in 1914, since statistics have not been kept in available form or 
volume or earnings. ‘The express companies assert, however, that the o 
tions of the Post Office Department in this regard cost them a consi 
volume of their most profitable traffic, namely, small parcels. In the ab 
of data from any source on the subjects it is impossible to make ealeulati 
The representations of express companies are therefore given without c 
ment. / 

“The reason assigned by express companies for the increase of hb 
operating’ expenses and express privileges in 1914, in the face of declin 
revenue, is that the actual volume of business was larger than in 1913. 
example, the Dominion Express Company, which handled 60 per cent of 
total express traffic of the country, carried 420,749,764 pounds of exp 
matter in 1914 as against 380,915,616 pounds in 1913. The number of pieces 
was not so large showing it is claimed, the parcels post influence on trai 
The average weight of packages in 1914 was 36-12 pounds as compared wit 
33-39 pounds in 1918. Such figures clearly point to an increase, on one ha 
of the heavier, class of consignments. Operating expenses, and ‘to som 
extent express privileges are based on the total volume of business measure 
by weight.” 


3 


The other change, in the conditions, affecting the percentage, arose from 
extension of the Parcel Post System. 
This, no doubt, had the effect of taking from each of the companies, a cert 
proportion of the business which it had previously carried. ; 
In the ease of the Canadian Express Company, the result would be a loss of 
gross receipts, but it would not affect the percentage paid the Railway company fo1 
transportation, because the rate paid to the railway company was 50 per cent of thé 
gross receipts. 
In the case of the Dominion Express Company, the extension of the parcel p 
system had the effect of taking out of the business of the express company a lar: 
amount of business in the carriage of parcels of 11 pounds weight, and under, s 
that the average weight of parcels would increase, while the average receipts for each 
/parcel, and for each pound of freight, would on the average, be diminished. 
In Mr. Payne’s evidence, page 188, there is a statement made by him, in reply 
to the evidence of Mr. Stout :— 


“Mr. Chairman, I have searched the records of the Interstate Commer 
Commission, and they are all in my hands since the first report issued : 
this is the first report I have brought with me. 

Q. For what year?—A. For the year ending July 30, 1909, and I ha 
not found any statement which definitely supports the statement to you 
Mr. Stout. I do not find any fixed base rate laid down by the interstate 
Commerce Commission, nor do I know that a base rate was accepted by the 
Railway Commission.” 


The evidence of Mr. Stout is given at page 99. If it is referred to, it wi 
found that Mr. Stout did not say that the Interstate Commerce Commission h 
established a base rate. He made a statement, which is too long to quote, and refer 
to a pamphlet which he had in his possession containing the evidence of Mr. W. A. 
Ryan, who was acting for the Interstate Commerce Commission, and had charge of 
the investigation of express rates for the Commission 
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ment made by Mr. Stout is absolutely correct as he made 1t, and when 
ne says that he did not find any fixed base rate had been made by the Inter- 
ommerce Commission, he was contradicting something that Mr. Stout had not 


 “Q. Was this acquired out of capital?—A. It was absolutely every penny 
of it paid out of revenue. 
Pos | O) Ont of profit, or revenue?—A. Yes, in fact I might say again to 
emphasize the point, that there is no mention in the report of a single dollar 
of capital being used in anything whatever in connection with the express 
business in Canada. That is, it did not require any capital investment. I 
ean go further. I say that it did not invest a penny in anything that is tangible, 
. that it did not buy property, buildings, equipment or anything else with a single 
penny of capital in Canada.” 


_ The question whether the Canadian Express Company or the’ Dominion Express 
Company have a large or small amount of capital, or no capital at all, is probably not 
auch consequence for any purpose connected with the inquiry which your Com- 
mittee are making. / 

_ At the same time the companies do not desire the statement to pass unchallenged 
as Mr. Payne has referred to the information before him in the reports of the com- 
_ The statement in the annual report of each of the companies shows the capital- 
ion on page 19, and property and equipment is detailed on pages 29 and 61. 

_ The following statements are furnished for the information of the committee :— 
: ‘ Canadian Express Company, Statement “A,” Statement “ B.” 

Dominion Express Company, Statement “A,” Statement “B.” 

Dated at Ottawa this 12th day of April, 1916. 

a HH. CHRYSLER, for 


The Canadian Express Company and 
The Dominion Express Company. 


5 Seg 


: * bs . : 
Dominion Express Company.—Statement showing percentages of Transportation 


oe Revenue years ending June 30. 
Transportation Express 

Operating Taxes. Privileges. Total. 

Expenses. 
TORR id a oh "46-83 89-14 
45-31 0-65 45-69 91-65 
44-51 0-51 46-11 91-13 
51-36 0-78 49-81 101-95 
| Stee Soe ean Ou: Soe Sean 51-62 | 0-97 53-84 106-43 


Wek BEANE 
General Auditor. 
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Dominion Express Company.—Statement Operating Revenue from Transportation, 
years ending June 30. ; 


Gross Express Net 
— Transportation Privileges. Expenses. Taxes. Transportation 
Revenue. Revenue. 

$ cts: $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ets. 

LOTT aie eit: 5,387,306 31 2,523,201 93 2,279,470 76 | Not separated 584,603 62 
1912. erreinceiee. a8 5,854,539 34 2,674,862 35 2,652,727 63 38,389 56 488,559 80 
TOUS eles a oe 7,184,899 49 3,313,088 46 "3,198, 168 46 36,421 46 637,221 51 
AUS) ae es es Prema are 7,009,899 20 3,491,775 45 3, 600,298 09 54,397 10 *136,571 44 
SE eon a am eat 3 6,007,923 98 3,234,715 54 3,101,412 84 58,136 22 *386,340 62 


*Deficit in 1914 and 1915 
NW; EI eeTAEN See 


General Auditor. 
April 12, 1916. 


The CHairmAn: Will you now please ask the gentlemen who are here on behalf 
of the companies to come forward 

Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: Yes. But might I just say one word further; I will be very 
brief. With regard to the Dominion Express Company, the system of payment is 
different, as I explained in my memorandum. The Dominion Express Company paid 
the Intercolonial Railway 50 per cent, and to a large number of railways varying per- 
centages, but as far as the Canadian Pacific Railway Company is concerned, they paid 
to that company a tonnage rate upon the tonnage carried. The effect of that I have 
explained in the memorandum. I will now call Mr. Williamson, if it is the desire of 
the committee, on behalf of the Canadian Express Company. 


Mr. Witulam WALTER WILLIAMSON, called, sworn, and examined. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position?—A. General auditor to the Canadian Express 
Company. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: : 


Q. You have read the memorandum which has been prepared, or heard it read. 
Now, generally so far as that relates to the relations between the Canadian Express 
Company and the Grand Trunk Railway Company, is the statement correct?—A. It 
is. 

Q. You have prepared, and have filed as exhibits with that statement, two state- 
mients prepared by you with relation to the receipts and payments of the Canadian 
Express Company for the five years, 1911-1915. Will you now examine Exhibit B and 
explain what it shows?—A. Exhibit B is framed on the same lines as the statement 
placed on page 169 of the Report of the Proceedings of this committee, containing 
the examination of Mr. Payne, but in this respect it differs: In Mr. Payne’s report he 
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ly deals with the gross receipts frem operation, and in that amount does not 
clude another item which we term “ Outside (Ocean) Operations,” and which should 
I added in order to make our total gross receipts. Then the columns of express privi- 
leges and operating expenses are identical, and the net operating revenue is identical 
eept that it is increased by the amount of the Ocean Operations, which has been 
omitted. ; 
Q. Which are the columns which you say are identical?—A. These four columns 
(indicating): Gross Receipts from Operations, Express Privileges; Operating 
_ Expenses, and the Net Operating Revenue. 
m .Q, You are making the net operating revenue larger by the amounts which are 
included in the second column, some small amounts, which are described as Outside 
Ocean Operations?—A. Yes. 
_ ~Q. Then what is described in the column as Net Operating Revenue corresponds 
with the amount described in the returns, does it?—A. With the addition of these 
four small amounts they are practically the same figures. 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. What are the four small amounts you mention?—A. $3,507, in 1911; $6,276 
in 1912; $5,826, in 1914; $5,874, in 1915. 5 

Q. That is described in this column as “Outside (Ocean) Operations” ?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Kyte: 

- Q. Why have you no decrease for 1913?—A. They were dealt with differently in 
the statement for that year. They were included in the general accounts then, but 
they have since been segregated to fall into line with the new regulations from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. - 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 
___.Q. What is the other remaining column, the one under the heading “Sundry 
Special Cireumstances”?—A. These include amounts which have been disbursed by 
_ the company after ascertaining our net operating revenue. They consist in all eases 
of taxes paid, payments to the Grand Trunk Pacific, and depreciation, aggregating 
in 1911, $60,511; in 1912, $128,845; in 1913, $147,996; in 1914, $38,949, and in 1915, 
$51,949. These are disbursements which are chargeable against our operating revenue, 
and reduce our net operating income by that amount. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were those charges included in your statement to the department, according 
to law?—A. They are all contained in the annual reports rendered to the Depart- 


ment of Railways. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
- Q. Is there any equipment in that column?—A. Depreciation on equipment, that 
is all. In 1911, it amounted to $21,634, and in 1912, it amounted to $48,965. 
 @. Where does your expenditure for equipment appear in these statements?—A. 
It is in the “ Sundry Special Expenses.” It forms part of the $60,511 and $128,845. 


: — By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Is that a parallel charge to operating ?—A. It has not been charged in these 
1 it has been charged since then. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the depreciation is now chargeable under maintenance 
tirely at the end of 1912. 


, 


0 years, bu 
s changed the system, 
count. So it disappears en 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. I suppose you purchased equipment every year, didn’t you?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. To carry on your business, and which would be included in this expenditure? 
—A. It is in this amount here. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 


Q. You are not answering Mr. Sincelair’s question?—A. It is in that “Sundry 
Special Expenses.” i 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. For whatever expenditures you make for equipment, you have the equipment 


for whatever it is worth?—A. Certainly, sir. 
Q. It is an asset to the company ?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. This does not represent depreciation entirely, it also represents additions to 
your equipment ?—A. It does not, because we so seldom buy new equipment. But when 
we do, we issue capital stock, the shareholders furnish the money and we issue new 
stock against it. 


By Mr: Chrysler, K.C.: 


Q. I want to ask a question arising out of this. Do you understand that in this  . 
column charges for new equipment are included?—A. That is correct, sir. 


By Mr. Sinclair: ne 
Q. If the witness would tell us what proportion of that is new equipment, it would ‘ 
be interesting ?—A. I cannot tell that. They are replacements, renewals, that is what 7 
they really are. 
Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: He has given you the figures, not the proportion. 
By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: f 
Q. Then the last column “ Net Operating Income,” how does that differ from ct 
“ Net Operating Revenue?”—A. It reduces our net operating income showing the final 4 
results to the company by these amounts less than the amounts shown in the tabulated _ 
statement in Mr. Payne’s evidence. 
Q..Yes?—A. Do you want them read? 
Mr. Curysurr, K.C.: No, they show there 
By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. The figures given by Mr. Payne correspond with those in the “ Net Operating 


Revenue?”—A. With the exception of those small items in “ Outside (ocean) opera- 
tions,” otherwise they are identical. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: : 


Q. Then we go on to the other statement, which you have marked Exhibit A. 
Now, in this statement you have shown “Gross Receipts from Operations.” I suppose 
those are the same figures as in the third column in Exhibit B “Total Gross Receipts?’ 
—A. Yes. 

Q. “Transportation Revenue,” are those new figures in that column?—A. They 
are new figures entirely. 

Q. What is the difference between the column of “Gross Receipts from Opera- 
tions” and the column “Transportation Revenue,” the difference in character?—A. 
The difference represents our financial operations which do not come under the head 
of transportation revenue, and any revenue we may make from acting as custo 
brokers at the different points. 90 per cent of it consists of our financial operations 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Does that include the carrying of money, and issuing of money orders ?-— 
This net result is money orders and any financial transactions we may have which are 
entirely distinct in their character from the freight express transportation. ; 
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By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 


ie peane is toll paid to the railway company for the carriage of these money orders? 
A. (0 )80at Si bg 


- By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. Then your income from express orders is in addition to the amounts in column 
2 “Transportation Revenue” in Exhibit A?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: - 

Q. Then the remaining columns are percentages. The first column is the percent- 
age of amounts paid for express privileges as shown. What is the amount for 1911%— 
A. 49-04 per cent. . 

Q. We do not need them all. Take the last year, 1915?—A. 50-13 per cent. 

Q. Then, would you explain—if the Committee do not mind I will just ask as to 
the statement he made im the variation in the payments not being made within the 
year. Tell us what the fact is about that?—A. In the first place, we have suffered very 
largely from the state of the labour market, and through not getting competent help 
our work got behind some seven or eight months, and it resulted in a larger percentage 
of the amounts being paid in the following year. And then again there is always a 
certain amount of overlapping from one year to another. As the Chairman stated, it 
is only a question of averaging up the number of years to arrive at the result. For 
instance, the five years averaged 48-22 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How is it that in 1915 the express privilege was 50-13, and in 1911 it was 
. 49.04 per cent?—A. That is accounted for, Mr. Chairman, by the fact that we had 
not sufficient help to do the work. We got as far behind as eight or nine months. 
It goes into the revenue, but we cannot apportion the waybills. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 
Q. That leads to another question. It is the fact that you carry on business on 
other railways besides the Grand Trunk Railway?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And are the figures for all the transportation upon railways, including the 
Grand Trunk Railway, in these tables?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you pay any other companies less than the 50 per cent you paid to the 


Grand Trunk?—A. Yes. . 
Q. Did you pay any railway company over?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. How many railway lines does your express company operate on?—A. I should 
say between 25 and 30. 

Q. Could you give us a list? A. The names appear in the annual report filed 
with the Department of Railways with the amounts paid to them, the percentage 
and other details. : 

Q. What percentage of your business goes over other roads than the Grand 
Trunk Railway ?—A. I should say probably 46 per cent, outside of the Grand Trunk 


Railway. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You pay the Intercolonial 50 per cent?—A. In that is included other roads 
that are paying 50 per cent too. 
Q. What is the reason your net revenue has declined in the past three years? 
Ts it on account of the decrease in the scale of tolls following the decision of the 
Railway Commission of July 1, 1913%—A. Not with us, sir, save to a very small 


extent. 
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Q. Your rates have practically remained unaffected?—A. Yes. 
Q. To what do you attribute your loss of revenue?—A. The state of business. 
Business has not been as good, and probably increased competition has entered into 


it somewhat also. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Can you state what effect the operation of the parcels post has had upon 
the express business?—A. We figure that it has decreased our business by at least 
15 per cent. 

Q. Did it affect the whole of your business 1-= Act Noss Indo notysay, ular. 

Q. What proportion of the total number of express parcels you previously carried 
was lost to the company from the introduction of the parcels post?—A. I really could 


not say. 

Q. Has that question not engaged a good deal of the attention of your company ? 
—A. We never tried to ascertain the extent, it would be an enormous undertaking. 

Q. Could you give us an approximate estimate? Would it be 10 per cent?—A. 
I do not think it would be 10 per cent. 

Q. Would it be 5 per cent ?—A. I would not like to say. 

Q. Would it exceed 5 per cent, approximately /—A. I really would not like to say, 
because it would be pure guess work. I have nothing to guide me. 

Q. Would it exceed 2 per cent?—A. I think it would exceed 2 per cent, there is 
not much doubt about that. 

Q. Can you tell us off-hand what amount of increased subsidy the Grand Trunk 


Railway is receiving for carrying parcels for the Post Office Department?—A. I could 


not answer the question. That is a railway matter. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Mr. Williamson is the servant of the express company. 

Mr. McCurpy: I know, but are not the railway company and the express company 
one, Mr. Chrysler ? 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: In theory, perhaps, but not in practice. 


By Mr. McCurdy: . 

Q. Who would be able to answer this question?—A. The Grand Trunk Railway 
officers are doubtless in possession of the knowledge. - 

Mr. McCurpy: In connection with the cost of transportation, if my recollection 
is correct, the statement has been made several times before this committee, that the 
earnings of express companies have been interfered with by the introduction of the 
parcels post. This argument is made notwithstanding the fact that the Post Office 
‘Department has granted a largely increased subsidy to the railways mainly on account 
of the increased labour of carrying these parcels. 

Mr. Kyre: It amounts to about a million dollars to the three transportation 
companies. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. I want to find out to what extent this increased subsidy has been divided up 
amongst the railways and has offset the decreased railway income from express. On 
Its face it would appear that the railways have actually profited from the introduction 
of the parcel post system, rather than the reverse—A. I have no information as to 
that. z 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: That would not appear in these figures at all. 

Mr. McCurpy: It may be necessary for us to get these figures. They are cer- 
tainly bound up with the express transportation question; the earnings of express 
companies are in effect part of the earnings of the railway companies. Your company 
has a tariff by which the railway company gets 50 cents of every dollar you take Teak, 
and if the profit does not go to the express company it goes to the railway. So is the 
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1 
railway company not getting more under the parcel post system than the express 
_ company is losing through the competition of the parcel post? Express companies 
_ have not really established an argument that the pareel post has interfered with their 
earnings. 


The Wiryess: Our operations are conducted entirely distinct from the railway. 
_ Whatever the ownership of the stock may be, we know absolutely nothing of such 
questions as that. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. As a matter of fact, it is cheaper to send a small parcel by post for a long 
distance than by express?—A. It is for a very long distance. 
Q. Take a parcel going from Toronto to Nova Scotia?—A. On certain weights it 
_ would be. : 
2 Q. Take a parcel of five pounds, which is the cheaper?—A. In ease of a five- 
_ pound package I should think the express charge would be cheaper. 
Q. Would it be cheaper than the parcel post?—A. Yes, sfr. 
‘ Q. Then for a parcel weighing. between five and eleven pounds, the same thing 
~ would hold good?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then where do you say the advantage is derived in the case of the parcel post? 
—A. I think for the long distance across the continent the rates are a little cheaper 
by parcel, post than they are by express. The middle distances we break at about five 
or six pounds, and then the express charges become gradually a little bit less. I might 
explain here that in figuring that way the express Companies insure their packages up 
to $1.50—that is, they take the responsibility up to $1.50 for loss or damage—whereas 
the parcel post adds to its rates a fee of 10 cents for each package for a similar wmuunt 
of insurance; and when you add that to the regular transportation charge it gives 
more when you get up above five pounds for certain middle distances. I think that 
ceases though when you come to the extreme western part of the country. The parcel 
post charge, even with the added fee referred to’is a little less than the express rate. 
; Q. Then if you wanted to send a parcel from Winnipeg to Halifax the express 
would not be as advantageous as the parcel post?—A. Probably not, except that another 
factor enters into the question: Yhe express companies have to pick up their parcels 
free of cost and deliver at destination, whereas the post office require you to take the 
parcels to them. 
Q. Then in competition with express companies the parcel post is not likely to do 
very much harm, is it, the advantages being in favour of the express companies ?—A. 
It picks up all the shorter distance business and that probably forms the very much 
larger percentage of the whole. 
Q. That applies to an area of how many miles?—A. In what is called the first 
_ zone we of course cannot commence to touch the business, we simply have to let it go. 
Q. How many miles does that cover/—A. I think it covers a distance of 20 miles. 
After that it advances more rapidly up to a distance of 11 pounds in the next zone, 
and then it still farther increases from one province to another, but on the short dis- 
tance it is safe to say that the parcel post is very much cheaper than the express. 
Q. Still, you are of the opinion that the parcel post is taking away business from 
- you?—A. Yes, there is no doubt about that. 


. 
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By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Will you please give the transportation revenue for 1911, and subsequent 
years?—A. For 1911, $2,623,458; for 1912, $2,962,797; for 1913, $3,346,320; for 1914, 


: $3,341,983; for 1915, $3,100,781. 
ee Q. So the only decrease shown is in 1915, and that amounts to about $241,000— 
A. There was also a decrease in 1914 but it was very small. 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. How do you account for the decrease in 19152?—A. The state of business in — 
the country. That statement includes the first year of the war up to June 30, 1915. 
Q. You attribute that to the disturbance of business owing to the war?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 
Q. In these figures have you taken on any additional mileage of railway?—A. 
It is very small, if any. 
Q. The Grand Trunk Pacific was not completed aaieh to the coast until when? 
—A. The end of September, 1914. I think it was practically the 1st of October. 
Q. And before that time you were operating on as much of the Grand Trunk 


Pacifie line as was open?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell the committee how the receipts from the 1st July, 1915, down to 
the present time, compare with the receipts of the corresponding period during the 
previous year. Have you in the last eight months increased your ordinary business? 


Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Compared with the last eight months of the previous year. 
—A. We have. 

The CHammMan: You were asking the witness some questions with regard to the 
various items, have you concluded your examination? 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 

Q. You have given the percentage in the last column. [What is that last 
column?—A. The total percentage of expenses against our total receipts, showing the 
turnover made by the company during five years. 

Q. What is the ratio derived from?—A. From the transportation revenue. 

Q. The transportation revenue on one side as against the two columns of expense 
which follow it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curysirr, K.C.: Express privileges and operating expenses. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is included in the column headed “Sundry Expenses, Per cent” ?—A. 
That is the percentage of these sundry special expenses in Statement B as applied to 
the transportation expenses. E 


By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. I do not understand this last column under “A”: “Total percentages of Express 
Privileges and Cperating Expenses and Sundry Expenses, Per Cent” in 1911, 93-86. 
Dees that mean you had a profit of 6-14 per cent?—A. On transportation, yes, sir.’ 

Q. This amounted to 96-6 in 1912 and then in 1914 you lost money?—A Yes. 

(. And in 1915 instead of having a profit you had a loss of 1-162—-A. Yes, sir, on 
our transportation. ~ 

Q. Your revenue has been increasing ?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. All the time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1918 you had a profit of over 3 per cent. In 1914 with almost the same 
revenue, you had a loss of 0-76 per cent. How do you account for that?—A. Our 
expenses went up. Our operating expenses inereased 2-68. 

Q. Then what proportion of this money that has been paid to the railway com- 
panies for the carriage of parcels by parcel pest goes to the express company 2—_A. It 
goes to the railway direct. 

Q. And you continue to pay the same proportion to the railway het you were 
paying before it received this extra money for carrying the parcel post?—A. Just the 
same percentage exactly. 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is the Canadian Express Company a joint stock company ?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Have you got last year’s financial statement to the shareholders?—A. No, sir, 
I haven’t it with me. 


Q. Can you give us that?—A. I can send it to you, I suppose. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How long would it take to get it here?—A. I was going to say the figures are 
exactly the same as those furnished to the Railways Department, only our figures are 
for the fiscal year ending December 31. Therefore, on account of the difference in 
the financial year the figures furnished to the Department of Railways would not be of 
any use to you although they are practically the same. 

_ Mr. Kyte: (To Mr. Payne) Have you the report of the directors of the Canadian 
Express Company ? 

Mr. Payne: No, but we have the report of the auditor. 

Mr. Kyte: The auditor says the figures in that report are the same as those filed 
- with the Railway Department. 

The Witness: I say that the figures filed with the department are for the fiscal 
year ending June 380, 1915, and the fiscal year for the company ends December 31. The 
former figures therefore would not be of any use to you although they are on the same 
basis exactly. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Is the Grand Trunk Railway Company a shareholder in your company?—A. 
Wn Yes, Sir. 
Q. Do they own the whole stock?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. So it is really the same company only under different management?—A. It 
is separately chartered. 


Mr. Kyre: The Grand Trunk Railway Company owns all the stock and all the 
profits from the increased subsidy given by the Railways Department goes to them - 
just the same. . 


J Mr. Curyster, K.C.: The subsidy paid by the Government goes to the railway 
company of course. 


Mr. Kyte: And the railway company and the express company are practically 
identical. 

By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. Did your payments to the railway companies increase in 1913 over 1914? 
—A. We were fortunate in obtaining an increased efficiency in the staff whereby we 
overtook the back work and we were then able to pay the railways the back moneys 
we had not been able to pay them before, but there was no change in the basis at all. 

Q. How about operating expenses? Did they increase in 19142—A. The 
increase was a general one. Everything has gone up, labour and everything e'se. 


By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. Has the express company a fixed capital stock?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What is it?—A. $1,742,200. 
- Q. Fully paid up?—A. Yes, fully paid up. 
Q. All of it is owned by the railway company?—A. Yes. 


~ 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. That has been increased in recent years?—A. It has been increased from 
llion and a half by the purchase of additional equipment. 


a mi 
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By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. How much of that eapital was paid up in oe by the shareholders ?—A. AN 
of it, I judge. 
Mr. Curyster, K.C.: All paid in cash. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. What part of the $1,742,200 was paid up in properties?—A. We bought a live 
company and bought its total stock, which was approximately $1,500,000 and the Grand 
Trunk purchased the whole of the stock. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: re 
Q. About when ?—A. In 1891 it was. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Who were the shareholders at that time?—A. There were a good aa of 
them. 

Q@. Were they friends of ike Grand Trunk?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: It was an outside company up to 1891. A man named 
Cheney was the promoter of the company, and it ran along down to 1891, and the 
Grand Trunk purchased their stock, and there has been no change in the constitu- 
tion of the company since. The charter is the same, but the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company are the sole shareholders. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What did they pay for the stock?—A. A sum of $660,000. : 
Q. What was the amount of issued and paid-up stock at that time?—A. 
$1,500,000. 
By Mr. Kyte: 
Q. You got it for what?—A. $660,000. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you speak of the issued eapital stock, do you include the amount as it 
was when you purchased it?—A. Yes, sir. \ 
Q@. Then there was a hiatus between the amount you paid, $660,000, and the _— 
amount of stock that was paid up and issued at that time. What would it be? ~ 
Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: They bought it for 44 cents on the dollar apparently. But 
that would not give them any right to reduce the stock. They could not do that with- 
out legal authority. And then there is the additional amount the witness has men- ~ 
tioned of $242,000 which has been paid in by the Grand Trunk. _ 
By the Chairman: a 
Q. Can you say what the surplus has been over and above the dividends paid since . 
the company began operations in 1891?2—A. I could not give that. 
Q. Do you know the dividends that have been paid?—A. None at all. ; 
Q. Prior to 1911, when the first statement was filed with the Railways Depart- 
ment, are you ab’e to give any information on that score+—A. I could go back for 
a number of years and give the same information that is contained 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 
Q. The Chairman is asking you about dividends, I understand. What dividends 
were paid prior to 1911, or do you know?—A. There were none paid at all. 
By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. In 1911 your company made over $240,000 net operating income. I presume a 
they made substantial earnings each year. Does your annual statement show the 
amount of accumulated profit and loss?+—A. We do not keep a profit and loss account. 
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Q. What becomes of the surpluses?’—A. The Grand Trunk takes them. There is 

dividend declared. They take the net profits. 

BQ. How does the railway company receive any of it if your company do not pay 

a dividend?—A. The express company turns it over to the treasurer of the Grand 

Trunk Railway. 

4 Q. Don’t they go through the form of paying out a dividend?—A. No, they pay it 
in. : 

_ Q. Perhaps you can tell us, Mr. Williamson, how much has been paid into the 

rand Trunk representing the balance of net profits. You told the Chairman that 

our company paid no dividends since 1891, but it appears you have really in effect paid 

large dividends?—A. That may be true in a sense, but the-company have never declared 

ny dividends. 

- Mr. McCurpy: How is that the surplus of your company can be diverted into the 

treasury of the Grand Trunk without it being in the form of a dividend, Mr. Chrysler? 

> Mr. Curyster, K.C.: You are asking me to criticise the action of this company. 


Mr. McCurpy: They come before us as a separate entity. We ask a question about 

the Grand Trunk and we get no answer. At the end of the year the express company 

- finds itself with so much cash in hand and it disappears. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: It may be held in a reserve fund at the credit of this com- 

pany. But if it is paid over to the Grand Trunk for its use, I suppose it really is a 

- dividend. : é 

a Mr. Kyte: In 1911, 49-04 per cent of their earnings went into. the treasury of the 

_ Grand Trunk. 

a Mr. McCurpy: That is for express privileges, but I mean apart from that. 
Mr. Kyre: The Grand Trunk received nearly 50 per cent in the first instance. 


Mr. McCurpy: For which it gives services, and it in 1911 for instance also got 
240,000 for which it gave no services. 


Mr. Locciz: To all intents and purposes they have declared a dividend of 20 per 
cent in 1911. 4 

. Mr. McCurpy: I think, Mr. Chairman, you should have a statement showing the 
net surplus from year to year since the time the Grand Trunk purchased this express 
ompany, so you can ascertain what profits the railway have been making as a dividend 
n their investment of $660,000. 

The CHamman: Will you furnish that, Mr. Chrysler? 

‘Mr. Curyster, K.C.: We will furnish anything you ask. 

The Witness: We could not furnish such a statement. We could go back for a 
number of years. But prior to that we did not separate the 50 per cent from the net 
arnings after the company was first taken over. For a number of years the returns 
to the Grand Trunk Railway were not separated and it would be impossible to do it 
ow, but we can go back a number of years. 


By Mr. Chryster, K.C.: 
Q. How far?—A. Possibly ten or twelve years. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. I do not know whether you can advise us on matters of policy, but perhaps you 
can tell us why you departed from the original custom of taking all the net earnings 
‘and absorbing them into the treasury, and at a subsequent date begin to operate this 
“company as an independent company with a traffic agreement with the railway, and 
also carried out at the end of the year no operating profits?—A. The main reason was 
“we came under the Railway Commission, and they required us to do it. 

- Q. When did you come under the Railway Commission ? 
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Mr. Curyster, K.C.: The first of January, 1905. The first of February the 


Commission was inaugurated. ris 

Mr. McCurpvy: Your statement, in order to be complete should show the total 
receipts which the express department of the railway shows. Then by taking 50 per 
cent of that we can find roughly what profits the Grand Trunk made over a number of 


years, in excess of the payment for express privileges. 
By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. On B sheet in 1914 you say the net profits are $88,816—A. Yes. 


it 


Q. Whereas on A sheet you show a loss of 0-76 per cent?—A. That is on the a" 
transportation revenue, sir. That does not include our non-transportation revenue. - 


By adding our non-transportation revenue we produced that profit. 
Q. As a maiter of fact these are your net profits on B sheet?—A. Yes. . 
Q. And roughly speaking you made 5 per cent on your capital in 1915?—A. In 
1915 we made $31,000. We figure it at about one and one- -half per cent 
Q. That is on a capital of $660, 0002—A. Our capital is $1,742,000. 


By the Chairman: an 

Q. How much money did you put into paid up capital stock?—A. $660,000. aq 

Q. And how much since then?—A. $242,200. 

Q. How much working capital in all?—A. $902,200. \ 

Q. You are confusing the original purchase price of the stock and the amount || 
paid in since. You have outstanding stock represented by what amount?—A. , 
$1,742,200. I would like to add one thing about exhibit “A.” In the report of Mr. «i; 
Payne’s evidence there is a similar statement to this covering the Dominion Express 
Company, but for some reason or other, it does not give the Canadian Express. “ 
I think probabiy it would be interesting to have the two companies together. 
Then I have added to it two items: one showing our gross receipts from all t« 
_sources, and the transportation revenue, because I understand that the ratios as |i 
given in the report are based on our. gross receipts from operation, whereas it is a 
charge that should be properly figured from the transportation revenue only, because , 
we pay nothing out in the way of operating expenses or express privileges on our _ 
non-transportation revenue. I thought it advisable to put these two in so that you ‘~ 
could distinguish the difference between our transportation revenue and our gross — 
receipts, which include revenue from all sources. Me 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You are quite familiar with both companies, are you?—A. To what com- |) 
panies do you allude? th 

Q. The Dominion Express and the Canadian Express Companies.—A. Just the % 
Canadian Express Company, sir. 

Q. Have you an agreement with the Grand Trunk Railway Company, a written 
agreement ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the value of your equipment according to your last statement?—A. 
It stands on our books, I think, around $450,000. . 

Q. Have you any other assets excepting equipment?—A. No, sir. ‘ ; 

Q. No real estate?—A. That includes real estate. The real estate represents 
$260,000 and the balance is the ordinary wagon equipment for delivery and pick — 
up service and so on. i, 

Q. Where did that come from, did you acquire that out of revenue?—A. No, sir. a: 
The shareholders furnished it and stock was issued against it. . 

Q. In what way?—A. The Grand Trunk Railway are the shad eRblien of “thos. 
company. When we wished to purchase any equipment of that kind, or Dre they 
the shareholders, furnished it and stock was issued against it. 
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~Q. When you told us that $902,200 represented all the cash that had been put 
p, did you include the money that was advanced to purchase equipment ?—A. Yes, 


bur: Curyster, K.C.: It was the addition of that sum of $242,200 to the $660,000. 
a By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. You have expended how much in equipment in addition?—A. Around 


Q. Did you place a value on that equipment yourself?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who did that?—A. It is done in one of our offices, I am not familiar with the 

matter. An inventory is taken every year, and the property is valued. 

; Q. What do you write off for depreciation ?—A. It varies considerably according 
to the class of equipment. The life of some equipment is very much shorter than the 

_ life of others.. 

Q. You could not give me a percentage?—A. An average percentage ? 

4 Q. Yes, an average percentage?—A. I do not think I could. I cannot recollect 

: al the items just now. The life of a horse is much shorter than the life of a wagon. 
~ A 6leigh has a much longer life than a waggon has, and so on. 


Mr. Curystrr, K.C.: The safe lasts longer than any of them until it is burgled. 
pe By Mr. Sinclair: 


a Q. Is the valuation based on the market price of the articles?—A. No, I should 
say not. We do not usually value at the market price. We take it at its value to us, 
what itis worth to us, at the time. 


a é By the Chairman: 
Be Q. Does your company own any express buildings?—A. No, sir. What do you 
mean by express buildings? 
i Q. Take for instance the Transportation Building in Montreal. That is owned 


__ by an express company, is it not?—A. Yes, the Dominion Express Company. 
a By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Where are your offices in Montreal?—A. In the Canadian Express Company 
a - building. : 
a Q. Do you own that building?—A. No, sir. 


— __—- Q. Who" does own it?—A. The Grand Trunk Railway. 
x By the Chairman: 

a Q. You pay a rental, do you?—A. Yes, sir. 

a Q. What rental do you pay?—A. I think it is about $18,500 a year; in that 
Vicinity anyway. It is between 15 and 20 thousand dollars. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Is there included in that sum the right to call the building the Canadian 
Express Building?—A. No, sir. 
~ Q. Why is it called the Canadian Express Building, if it is not your building? 
—A. I cannot answer that question. 
 Q. Is it for advertising purposes?—A. I presume so. 
Q. Then it is something you are getting from the Railway Company for nothing? 
—A. Well, there is the advertising. 

Q. “ae call it your own building?—A. We are paying rent for it. 
Mr. Curysier, K.C.: What Mr. McCurdy refers to is the use of the name. 


The WITNESS: Font an advertising standpoint it is worth something. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Then that advertising value is included in the rental?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. J. L. Payne: : 

Q. Just to have one or two points cleared up before the committee: Do you, or 
Mr. Chrysler, take exception to my having presented to the committee figures relating 
to all the express companies? Did you see the later evidence given before this 
committee by myself ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Did you see there the figures for each of the Canadian Express Companies? 
—A. Yes. : 

Q. Then Mr. Chrysler could not have seen that or he might not have taken 
exception to it. In the statement he presented here regarding the Outside Ocean 
Operations, are those figures gross or net?—A. They are net. 

Q. And do you include in your operating expenses any of the operating expenses - 
for that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was hardly proper to bring those in there?—A. Except that in the i 
to the Department they are in. 

Q. You are mixing the two—the net in the one case with the gross—are you 
not 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You would not do that in this case?—A. But you require it in your forms, 

Q. No sir, not there. Do you say so?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well then, you are absolutely wrong. Now, Mr. Williamson, do you suggest 
to this Committee that any figure’ I gave here was in any sense misleading, wrong 
or in way different from the figures which you have sworn to and furnished the Dep- 
artment of Railways and Canals?—A. The opinion of the Canadian Express Com- 
pany is that stopping at net operating revenue is apt to create a wrong impression. 
It would convey the idea that these figures represent the profits made by the Com- 
pany, whereas we feel that in order to advise the Committee, or any one else, of the 
correct statement, it is necessary to show the special circumstances, such as that taxes, 
which are not permitted to be included in the operating expenses, should be deducted 
from the net operating revenue and carried to its logical conclusion. 1 

Q. I agree with you, but there is misrepresentation on the face of this account. a 
—A. I could not say, I think not. 3\ 

Q. And the figures you find: to be quite accurate?—A. With the exception of the 
addition of these Outside Ocean Operations: otherwise they are identical. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Payne, you had better identify the schedule to which 
you are referring as the one on page 169 of the evidence. 


By Mr. Payne: 


Q. What proportion of your express privileges are given to the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company ?—A. Fifty per cent. 

Q. I mean of the total amount paid as express privileges by your Company, what 
percentage goes to the Grand Trunk Railway Company ?—A. I should judge about 
80 per cent of the total. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How much goes to the ieérestiaen ?—A. Of course there are two Companies 
on the Intereolonial. Our proportion probably is about $200,000. It varies of course 
from year to year. 

Q. What was the effect of the reduction in rates by the Railway Commission on 
your gross revenue? What percentage would you assign as the effect of that reduc- 
tion?—A. As a matter of fact, our Company was not affected by it except to a very 
small degree. We were not operating out West, we had no through Hne out there. 


By Mr. Payne: = 
This Express slump seems to have occurred in 1914. What year did the parcel — 
post go into effect?—A. I think on the Ist February, 1914. 
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_Q. Therefore, between February and the end of June you were pretty well warn- 
you were having a vigorous competitor in the Post Office Department?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Why did you not exercise greater care with regard to your operating expenses 
x your controllable expenditure?—A. We did, Mr. Payne. 
Q. The figures would not indicate that. A. You cannot always pull your expen- 
es down at a moment’s notice, you cannot always figure that depression is going to 
continue. But as soon as ever it showed signs of becoming an extended depression, 
you will notice the expenses were pulled down; but we could not possibly pull them 
down at the time the slump occurred. ° 
_ Q. I think, Mr. Williamson, I will agree with you so far as your Company is con- 
cerned. I think your Company did fairly well in the matter of improving the condi- 
ions, and have not the least criticism of the Canadian Express Company in that 
egard. So that the Committee may be very definitely advised as to one or two mat- 
ters, you have told them about your capital of $1,742,000. You bought, or the Grand 
- Trunk bought the interest of the Canadian Express Company, for $600,000. That 
- would leave $1,142,200 over and above the cash payment, wouldn’t it?—A. Eight hun- 
dred odd thousand. 
- Q. You paid $600,000. A. Yes. 
| = Q. And you then had $1,142,200?—A. That had nothing to do with the original 
 _eapital. 
| 3 Q. Your present capital is $1,742,200?—A. Yes. 

= Q. Which was $1,500,000 plus $242,000?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. That is plus what you bought from the original Company. A. Just so. 
| Q.- What was any of this capital used for, Mr. Williamson? Was there any money 
| ever passed except the $600,0002—A. Only the $242,200. 
ce — Q. What did you do with that?—A. It was put into buildings and outside equip- 
| ment. 


. Express equipment ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Is that so stated in your report to our Department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you quite positive?—A. Yes, sir. 

. That any of your equipment is charged to capital?—A. Yes, sir. 

. You are quite positive about that?—A. Yes, sir. 

a Q. You should have taken care then to correct the statement I have repeated 

every year in my report, that no Company’s capital has ever been applied to anything 

except their own personal property.—A. I think we have done so. 

4 Q. Not that I am aware of —A. I think we have. In the statement on page 19 

| pe of the report furnished your Department, we showed that there were 15,000 shares of 
- common stock outstanding and the total cash realized was $660,000, and that we issued 

or railway property and equipment, common stock to the number of 2,422 shares of 

a value of $242,200. 

Q. Did any of it go for equipment?—A. All of it. 

Q. You have considerable real estate, and you told the Committee, I think, that 

~ none of the revenue or operating expense attached to that real estate is attached to 

your report which we are here considering. A. Yes, sir. It shows separately in the 

report. ; } ‘ 

-  Q. But the operating expenses and earnings are not included with your Express 

earnings, it is an addition to income 2—A. Yes, sir. 


o By the Chairman: 

3 Q. When was that last stock issued, Mr. Williamson, what year?—A. I think 
7.000 of it was issued two years ago, and one hundred and ninety and some odd 
feed dollars was issued about three years ago. 7 
(O} Had it not been that it was the custom to turn over to the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way all the net profits of the business done, it would not have been necessary to issue 
that stock in order to raise money 2—A. No, we could have raised it out of earnings. 
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Q. When the Grand Trunk Railway purchased that stock it was really purchas- 


ing it with money that had been paid to it out of the treasury of the express company. | 


Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: In past years. 
The Witness: That is the effect of it, of course. 


By the Chairman: , 

Q. You referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission on one or two occasions, 
Will you state whether or not there is any agreement between the express companies 
in Canada and those in the United States whereby the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. govern the traffic in both countries?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then why do you quote the Interstate Commerce Commission regulations and 
base rates?—A. Because the Department of Railways adopted their form, they adopt- 
ed the form for express companies, and I only spoke of them in connection with the 
financial returns. Mr. Payne adopted their forms as being suitable for express com- 
panies, which is the only reason I spoke of them. 


By Mr. Payne: 


Q. You are not conveying the impression that the function I exercise is the same 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission exercises over rates?—A. No, sir. 

Q. One question I forgot to ask. In my statement to this Committee, I said that 
operating expenses and express privileges had steadily risen, while during the last two 
years gross receipts had declined. Is that according to the fact?—A. The express 
privileges have not risen except as the whole. They have not risen, I think you will 
find that a fact. 

.Q. In your company?—A. No, you will find we have a rather heavy decrease in 
1915 over 1914. 

@. But you had an increase in express privileges in 1914 of 150 odd thousand 
dollars. In 1913 the express privileges were $1,518,292. In the following year, 1914, 
they were $1,666,473, whereas your gross receipts from operation increased something 
like $17,0002—A. Yes. 

Q. I was referring there, of course, to all the companies, not to yours specially? 
—A. I ean explain that. 

Q. In your case, it would not apply?—A. There is a feature about it, Mr. Payne, 
that you are probably aware of. In 1914 we were permitted to include the Grand 


Trunk Pacific payment in our express privileges, and in 1913 we showed that in income — 


account. That increased the percentage for 1914 much above the other. 


Mr. Kyte: How many express companies did you aggregage, Mr: Payne, in giv- . 


ing this statement to the Committee some weeks ago? 


Mr. Payne: Two statements were made that covered eight companies, of which 
four wete Canadian and four were American. But the operations of the American 
companies in Canada are quite small. ; : 

Mr. Kyte: In the evidence that you gave you stated that the profits in 1911 were 
$1,207,929 and that last year they were reduced to $68,668. What did that statement 
apply to? 

Mr. Payne: To all express companies operating in Canada. 

Mr. Kyte: You stand by that statment? 

Mr. Payne: Absolutely, and Mr. Williamson will endorse that, I think. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. I understood you to say, Mr. Williamson, that your arrangement with the 
Grand Trunk was for 50 per cent?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it still in effect?—A. Yes. 


Q. Can you send us a statement which will show your agreements regarding | 


express privileges on each line?—A. Yes. Mr. Payne has it in his report. 
Mr. W. W. Wituamson. 
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a Mr. Payne:~ Only a summary of it. 


By Mr. McCurdy R 


Q. Supposing you have an arrangement with the Michigan Central to pay 40 


per cent of your receipts, for instance?—A. That would be shown in the report on 
Bee. think. 


By Mr. Payne: 


Q. Mr. McCurdy is asking about the whole agreement. You do not send us the 
whole agreement?—A. He is speaking about the rate we pay. The report shows 
the agreement. It shows 40 or 45 or 50 per cent whatever it may be. Mr. Payne has 
that in the report on p. 37. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. There is no“ joker” in these agreements is there, no provision for rebates? 
—A. Absolutely none. 

Q. We want to see how the terms made with other railways compare with the 
parent company ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kyte: 


Q. The provisions contained in one agreement may differ from provisions in 


the other?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you familiar with the agreements.—A. Yes, I would not like to say off- 
band. 

Q. Can you say whether or not there is an agreement between the Grand Trunk 
Railway and the Canadian Express Company whereby the railway company under- 
takes not to carry any freight on passenger trains?—A. I never heard of it, sir. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is this express business profitable to the railways?—A. I could not. say. 

Q. You do not know what it costs to haul a ton of express freight a mile, there 
is no scale?—A. No, sir. 

Q. A railway man can tell you that?—A. I have my doubts. 

Q. Express freight is no more difficult to haul than any other kind?—A. Yes, 
it is. 

Q. In what?—A. In the first place, it is the volume of business, the labour 
involved in producing this kind of statistics would cost more than we are making. 

Q. I am talking of the railway altogether, not of the express company. I want 
to know if it is a profitable business for the railway company, this express business? 
—A. I could not say that, sir. 


By Mr. Copp: 

Q. Referring to statement Exhibit B, I want to see if I understand this properly. 
The third column, I understand, gives the total receipts for all your express business 
in each of the years from 1911 to 1915 2—A. From all sources. 

Q. Now, the next column gives what you paid to the different railways for 
carrying this express business des UES: Sis é 

Q. Now, the next column is operating expenses. What is included in that, 
generally speaking ?—A. Salaries, maintenance of equipment, expenses of tariffs 
come next. It is classified under four general headings: Expense of tariffs, ete.,- 
g, and then comes what we call transportation expenses, salaries, at all 


ht 
2 


_ advertisin - . ‘ : : 
points, commissions paid agents, cost of delivery service, maintenance of stables, 


- ete., loss and damage. 
po oO: Loss and damage, do you mean for goods lost?—A. Yes, lost or damaged 
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Q. What comes under “ Sundry special expenses?”—A. There are items that “ 
we are obliged to put in what is termed the income sheet, if you recollect,-on p. 31, 
and we are not permitted to put in operating expenses. 

Q. What does it include?—A. Taxes, for the main thing, because they did not™ 
permit us to put them in the operating expenses; that would be taxes by the proy- 
inces, and by the municipalities all over the country. The taxes in 1912, the year 
vou are speaking of now, were $33,434, but there is an amount charged to the Grand 
Trunk Railway of $45,346, which they did not permit us to put in as express privi- 
leges at that time. 

Q. The operating expenses for the year 1911 were $1,111,116. and the gross 
receipts wer $2.693.205?—A. Yes. 

Q. In 1914 you did $3.456.072 worth of business and your operating expenses 
were $1,661,834, an increase of $550,718?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that is a very heavy increase?—A. I have already exnlained 
that is caused by the back work, we caught up with the work and that of course 
inereased the amount. 

Q. It strikes me as a very great spread.—A. It is largely brought about by the 
conditions of labour and the extra cost. 

Q. You cleaned everything up in 1914?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next year it was $1,503,629, and you paid—?—A. That went down 
because our receipts went down, because it was a-normal year. 

Q. I understand from this statement you have given to the committee that your 
total profits, the net profit on your whole business had decreased. in 1911 it was 
$240,021, and the net profits in 1915 amounted only to $31,187—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a true statement of the company ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Payne: 


Q. I would just like to ask one question. Of course the evidence which I gave 
to the committee the other day had primarily reference to express companies. The 
committee is after the wrong man to some extent. I understood you to say that 
the increased operating expenses were largely due to the additional cost of labour ?— 
IN NCCE 

Q. You were there speaking of the Canadian Express Co.?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you examined the general statistics sufficiently to enable you as auditor 
of the express business to know and say that the increase of 1914, the year in which 
revenues were going down, for all the companies, that the operating expenses increased 
in any other way?—A. I think they did. 

Q. Then it could not have applied to wages and salaries alone, could it?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that year, when you were doing considerably less business, you had an 
increase in the cost of renewals, ete., and there was an increase in a great many items 
that had no reference whatever to salaries and wages, is not that a fact?—A. Yes. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. How long have you been auditor cf this express company, Mr. Williamson? — 
—A. Twenty-three years. 

Q. And the books of the company are in your custody?—A. Yes. 

Q. When will you be able to furnish the committee with the information which 
is asked for, those two statements?—A. Are there two statements wanted ? 

Q. I think Mr. Payne asked you to supply one, did he not?—A. Mr. McCurdy 
asked me to supply a statement. 

By Mr, Sinclair: 

Q. Will you give us those statements for ten years, or as long as you can give 

them, and also a summary of the agreements with the other a. 2—A. Yes, I 


can do that, I can mail them to you to-morrow. 
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a By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 


a Q. The committee will understand that we have had our rates revised by the 
_ Railway Board, taking effect July 1, 1915. I want to ask just one question, of 
“Mr. Williamson, were there any other conditions affecting the position of the express 
companies, iter expenses, or any other factor, apart from the fixing of the rates, 
imposed by the order of the Railway Board. Was there anything involving extra 
expenses to the company in the rulings of the Railway Board in connection with 
the carrying on of their business?—A. I think so, a number of decisions have been 
“given, some of them most important. One was an extension of our free delivery 
limits. The pick up and delivery of goods is one of our principal items of expense 
and these have been in a number of cases extended, and that has, of course, increased 
our expenses correspondingly without any increase of revenue from it. 


a ' By Mr. McCurdy: 


~ Q. I think I recollect reading some years ago that they had abolished, the free 
delivery parcels in Montreal?—A. No, sir, the limits have been extended very largely. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. I suppose on the Intercolonial railway since both companies have been oper- 
ating, the business is not so good to the Canadian Express Company as it used to be? 
—A. No, sir, not when it is a case of dividing the business. 

Q. And the operating expenses, or such expenses as you have, are practically the 
same as they were before?—A. Very largely. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the average cost of delivery per parcel?—A. We have not those sta- 
tistics. It depends wholly upon the distance and whether you have 50 parcels going 
in the same direction, or only one: 

Q. Have your ever attempted to ascertain what it cost you on the average for 
the delivery ?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. Payne: Just before Mr. Williamson retires, since he, with others, has been 
called here to correct what the express companies regard as a false impression given 
by my evidence, I want to say frankly to the committee that I had not the Canadian 
Express Company at all in my mind in relation to the extraordinary fluctuations of 
revenue and operating cost of express companies. . 


The CHAmMAN: Mr. Chrysler, you handed in this evening, memoranda entitled 
“Appendix to Memorandum filed on behalf of the Canadian Express Company and the 
Dominion Express Company.” I see it begins with extracts from the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon the general inquiry itto Express Rates in 
the United States. I asked the question as to whether or not the regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission govern in Canada, and the answer both from the 
witness and yourself was that they do not. The only reason the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was referred to here at all was because the Department of Railways in 
getting statistics from the companies, introduced a certain standard form which had 
been adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. That being the case, what 
is your object in offering this appendix? Do you want it to go into the records? 


Mr. Curystrr, K.C.: Yes, sir. I do not know whether the committee will care to 
consider it. Might I say a few words in this connection? 


The Cuairrman: Surely. 
Mr. Curyster, K.C.: The extracts in question were taken from the judgment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which held a complete and extensive inquiry 
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into what they called the “ Rates, Practices and Methods of Express Companies Oper- — 


ating in the United States,” a general inquiry very similar to the one adopted here by 


the Railway Commission, with this difference: The inquiry over there followed the © 


one conducted in this country, and the Interstate Commerce Commission’s judgment 
is dated June 8, 1912. The judgment was pronounced by Mr. Lane, who was at that 
time one of the commissioners, but is now secretary of the Department of the Interior 


in the United States. Mr. Lane is a very distinguished man, and his judgment isa 


very able one. 
Mr. McCurpy: Mr. Lane is a native of Prince Edward Island, by the way. 


Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Yes, he is a native Canadian. The extracts refer to matters 
which are merely common to the business in both countries, that is as to the relations 
between Railway Companies and Express Companies and the way in which rates are 
founded. It was introduced by me largely because Mr. Payne stated there was no 
basis of making the rates. To some extent he is quite correct. But that judgment 
containg in a few words the best definition I have seen anywhere as to the method of 
determining what is a reasonable rate for the Express Company, and I thought it 
would do no harm, that it was germane to a discussion which Mr. Payne introduced 
in his evidence, to place before the Committee authentic extracts from a most import- 
ant report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Cuairnman: There is this difference between Express privileges in Canada and 


the United States, is there not? In Canada 90 per cent, according to Mr. Payne, of | 


the volume of express business is carried by Express Companies which are railway 
owned, and 10 per cent is carried by companies which are not railway owned. In the 
United States, strangely enough, the conditions are exactly reversed: 10 per cent only 


of the volume of express business, according to Mr. Payne’s evidence, is carried by — 


Express Companies which are controlled by railways, and 90 per cent by companies 
not controlled by railways. 

Mr. Curysure, K.C.: By far the greater portion certainly is. It is for that reason 
I think it would be instructive for the Committee to have these extracts before them 
in order to form an opinion respecting a system in the United States which, in almost 
every regard, is similar to our own except that in the United States the Express Com- 
panies are largely independent companies and operating at arm’s length from the rail- 
ways. f 

The Cuairman: And then further we have to realize that in this country very large 
assistance has been granted by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and various 
municipalities to railways. Does the’ Committee see any objection to incorporating 
this appendix in the evidence? 

Mr. Sryciair: I see no objection to it. 


The Cuamman: I see no objection to it either, but the conditions are not the same 
in the two countries. 


Mr. Curyster, K.C.: I would also point out this: There is contained in the 
appendix the very closest definition of what is.a reasonable express rate set forth in 
about ten lines from Mr. Lane’s judgment. Another point deals with the method of 
payment for express privileges between express companies and railway companies in 
the United States. 


Mr. Sivcrai: I see no objection to the incorporation of the appendix in our 
records. : 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Is your American business calculated in your profits?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is it a very large business?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. W. W. WinuiamMson, 
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: Q. What proportion does it bear to the rest of your business?—A. Probably two 
or three per cent. Not more than three per cent. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Putuen, President of the Canadian Express Company, recalled and further 


4 ‘examined. 
4 Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Perhaps you would like to ask Mr. Pullen about some points 
Mr. Williamson was unable to answer. 


Mr. McCurpy: The only question was as to the business of the railway company. 
I suppose Mr. Pullen is in the same position as Mr. Williamson ? 

Mr. Punien: I am an officer of the Express Company, not the railway company, 
and in that respect I am in precisely the same position as Mr. Williamson. 


‘By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a written contract betwen the Canadian Express Company and the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company ?—A. No. 
; Q. I asked the previous witness as to whether or not there is an agreement by 
which the railway company undertakes not to haul any freight on passenger trains. 
Do you know if any such agreement exists?—A. I never heard of such an agreement. 
Q. Is it possible to haul the large refrigerator cars on express trains?—A. Yes. 
Q. With safety?—A. Yes, if they are properly equipped according to the Master 
Carbuilder’s regulations and subject to the capacity of the locomotive power. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. The express rates are similar in the case of both the large Companies operat- 

Q. They are not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are they on exactly the same scale?—A. The rates are prescribed by the Board 
of Railway Commissioners and are the same for all companies. 

Q. You cannot raise the rates except by the consent of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners?—A. The tolls may not be raised above the maximum rates prescrib- 
ed by the Board of Railway Commissioners without their consent. If they are 
raised with the existing rates they are lower than the maximum rates are. If a 
raise is made it is always subject to the challenge of the public, and explanation to 

o the Board of Railway Commissioners, and in any case the rates are filed with the 
IBOEnohe 

Q. The companies are at liberty to raise it to what is known as the maximum 
rate without reference to the Railway Commission if they chose?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Are they always up to the maximum?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They are not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But still they keep the same rates, practically the same rate for the same class 
of goods on both lines?—A. You mean the rates by the Dominion Express on the one 
hand, and the Canadian Express on the other? 

* Q. Yes?—A. Usually that is the case. 

: Q. If the Canadian Express Company decide to raise the rate on any particular 
article, they consult with the other express company?—A. Not necessarily. 

| Q. They do not?—A. But we should not be likely to raise the rate between the 
competitive points if the other company did not raise their rate, because of course 
we would lose all the competitive business. 

Q. Would there be any objection to your lowering the rate?—A. There is always 
objection to cutting the rate, because it reduces revenue, and therefore profits. 

4 Q. But outside of your own company?—A. Absolutely not, nothing to prevent us 
. except our good judgment as to what it is proper to do under those circumstances. 

q Q. I noticed about the freight regulations something published in the newspapers 
4 not long ago, that the Canadian Northern attempted to lower the rates, and the other 
| 


railways objected and brought the matter before the Railway Board, and the Railway 
Mr. PuLien. 
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Board decided against the lowering of the rates. Did you see that?—A. I did. I was 
not interested in it and did not read it. I had no such experience with the express 
companies. 

Q. I just wanted to know if there was ever an understanding between the com- 
panies about rates?—A. Oh, no. We are at liberty to reduce rates, and the Dominion 
Express Company is at liberty to reduce rates whenever they want to, so far as any 
understanding with us is concerned. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 


Q. But. you cannot reduce them without filing the tariff with the Board?—A. 


Whatever reduction in rate is made must be filed with the Board. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. Your rates are very largely based on the double rates of first class freight ?— 
A. They are based on the scale established by the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

Q. It is based on what the first class freight would be when doubled ?—A. I could 
not say as to that. 

Q. The Dominion Express Company have theirs on a tonnage basis rather than 
on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: The payments to the railway companies? 


Mr. Locate: Yes. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Yours is on a percentage basis?—A. Percentage of the gross receipts from 


transportation. x 
: Q. Whereas the Dominion Express is on a tonnage basis?—A. I understand it is. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. A Californian told me many years ago that the Southern Pacific Railway was 
supposed to base its rates on the maximum amount the traffic would bear. Is that the 
practice of your company ?—A. No, I do not think so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where rates are under the maximum rates, they are competitive rates ?—A. 
Only between competitive points, common points. 


Q. In that case you do make your rate below the maximum in order to invite 


business?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You hold the same view as the last witness that your company is in a position 
to compete with the parcel post for packages more than five pounds for long distances? 
—A. I would not want to give any expert evidence on that detail because I am not 
familiar with it. Mr. Williamson, in addition to being our general auditor, is our 
Superintendent of Tariffs, and has a better knowledge of details of rates than I have. 


Q. Have the large concerns any special privileges from your company that small- 


er ones have not?—A. No, sir. They could not under the Canadian Railway Act, for 
discrimination is absolutely forbidden you know. 

Q. Eaton’s for example, have the same rate as anybody else?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no way of evading that, is there?—A. No. 


Witness retired. 


The Cuairman: It is very unlikely that we can conclude the taking of the evid- 
ence of the other witnessess to-night, and I would suggest that the Committee adjourn. 


Committee adjourned until 3.30 p.m. the following day. 
‘ _Mr. PuLien. 
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” . 
Appendix, to memorandum filed on behalf of the Canadian Express Company, and 
the Dominion Express Company. 


Extracts from the Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission upon the 
General Inquiry into Express Rates, in the United States. 


(Reported in Interstate Commerce Commission Reports.) 


The report of the commission ig dated the 8th of June, 1912, and is reporte 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, vol. xxiv, page 380, ete. : 

The report is the work of Commissioner Franklin K. Lane, a member of the 
Government of the United States, a very distinguished public man, in the United 
States, and a native of Prince Edward Island. 


Value of Express Property as Rate Basis. 


“A reasonable express rate may not be fixed upon the basis of the value 
of the property owned and used by thexexpress company.” 

“What is the value of its property?” 

“Olearly we cannot take the mere horses and wagons, desks, and station- 
ery, as the value of a property, used in giving an expedited movement of 
freight by rail carriers. The railroad furnishes the property, that is the most 

{ valuable, and gives the greater portion of the service. 

“Tf we are to base the rate upon value of property used (and certainly 
this is a primary consideration) we must consider not alone the express com- 
pany’s property, but that of the railroad that is used in giving these services; 
and once this is done it is quite evident that all of the estimates of the monu- 
mental earnings of the express companies based upon their investment in 
property are misleading.” 

(Page 424) S 


What is a reasonable rate? 


“ A reasonable express rate is one which gives reasonab!e compensation 
to the rail carrier for carrying a small package upon a passenger train, or a 
train going at passenger speed, plus a reasonable compensation for the ser- 
vice of gathering, care, and delivering, which the express company as such 
renders. Manifestly, under this definition, there should be a higher return 
to the railroad for the carriage of express matter than it receives upon its 
freight traffic. This should be so because of the superior character of the ser- 
vice given, as well as to. prevent the movement of ordinary freight upon 
passenger trains under express rates.” 
(Page 455) 


Payment for Express Privileges 


é “Contracts between the express companies, and the railway companies 
; covering express privileges, provide various bases of payment to the railways 
for their part of the transportation service, e.g., on a fixed dai'y, monthly, or 
yearly payment basis; on a tonnage basis, at a fixed rate per hundred-weight, 
or at a fixed multiple of the freight rate; amd on a percentage basis. The 
prevailing basis, however, is the percentage basis, whereby specified pereent- 
agas varying from 15 per cent to 70 per eent of the gross receipts of the 
express companies are paid to the railway’ companies.” 
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CANADIAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


AUDITING AND TARIFF DEPARTMENT. 


Montreau, April 14, 1916. 
C. Jameson, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear SiR,—In accordance with my promise to your committee last evening, I 


beg to state that we are paying for express privileges on roads than the Grand Trunk 
Railway as follows :— 


Atlantic, Quebec and Western ENCES es nes atcha 45% of gross receipts. 
Cane: BretonimRaiillwaiys ca, seme ee rs Eee ea ae 20c. per 100 pounds. 
Central Vermont Railway. , Seana Seas 45% of BTOSS receipts. 
Chatham, Wallaceburg and Lake Erie. Railway.. PRR Ber oer 40% 
Dominion Coal and Iron oats: Fe A oe bos he 50% 
Intercolonial Railway... .. Cee eo ee cd 50% ss 
Inverness Railway and Coz mh Company. Oy he Bees Rice 40% ied ‘ 
London and Lake Ere Railway. Pea is tas ye unison acetic g iar 40% ial ” ; 
Maritime Railway and Coal Company. Aah: Beers 45% a 
Montreal and South Counties Electric Railway. ater rene 40% By 
Prince Edward Island Railw EES Bo, Bee RUAN ene n tea ate 50% ss 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern ‘Railway. ye ie ee ee ae 45% ss 
@webec, Oriental: Railways joc. cba ten Se a ie ee 45% e 
Salisbury and Albert Railway.. wee gue e CER. pte itcunten ones etre tar 40% a 
St. Martin’s Railway.: .: i Cd, See. 334% aE 
Sy dney and Louisburg Railway Qocal business) . <iebaitic a cka 45% bs 

se (through business) en ee ae 40% s 
Wemiskaminge “and “Northern Ontario Wailway.s 2s oe ese 50% ae 
Windsor, jdissexsand, beStineikt tin. taukt aia ee eee 40% st 


I intended to send you the net profits of this company prior to 1911, but find it 
takes a little longer than I anticipated, but expect to mail it to you not later than 
to-morrow morning. r 

Yours truly, 


W. W. WILLIAMSON, 
General Auditor. \ 


CANADIAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


AUDITING AND TARIFF DEPARTMENT. 


Monrreat, April 14, 1916. 
C. Jameson, Esq., M.P., . 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear SIR,—Following up my letter of last night inclosing statement of the roads 


operated by this company, and the percentages paid to same, I now beg to give you 
the net profits of the company back to the year 1900 as follows :— 


Year ending, December, Bil, V900se oe he ee $154,334 74 
a “ SL, ASO) eas ree Se eee pe re ee 149,747 92 
Ge i Bag 902 es oes eee ler tg ok am 180,043 23 
st ee Bd L908 ee cca cig ees yee a a en 228,471 65 
as if SL L904 Ry ates Be eee a 239,741 06 
ae AL 819 05. eee op GE ieee Ces 214,346 67 
Ee ss OL 90 Ge se ak ak Cee en a ere 226,425 10 
CG *s SSO Chai: he ey gaa eee cane 194,546 64 
ae June B05 DOO Bio ccs ose. caneue tie ca tats: cern eam ene 187,046 53 
a fs AUF ESS ae ie See cin Mera RMR ee 184,697 10 


ae “ S03) VOLO. ern er. Bomere ie cana erronean 226,011 95 
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You will notice I have been obliged to give you the years ending December 31 
down to 1907, as it was not until 1908 we compiled our Statements for the year ending 
June 30 in order to comply with the requirements of the various commissions, and 
I ain not at this date able to give figures for the fiscal period ending June 30 for the 
years prior to 1908, but no doubt these figures will be just as satisfactory to you. 


- Yours truly, 


W. W. WILLIAMSON, 
General Auditor. 


CanapiaN Express Company.—Statistics of business on same lines as shown in 


; Report of Fish vestigation Committee at Ottawa, Ont. 
Gross Receipts | Transportation | Exsress Operating Sundry 
Year. from Revenue. Privileges. | Expenses. | Expenses. Total. 
Operations. 
$ $ Percent. | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent. 

OG es eck Se 2,693, 205 2,613, 458 49 -04 42-51 2-31 93-86 
MOM iee Sem aeah, fet, 3, 052, 462 2,962,797 46-81 45-49 4-35 96-65 
ON Se: Re Tied Rsk tht 3,483, 602 3,346,320 45-37 47-05 4-42 96-84 
LOA ence ase kts 25. 3, 456, 072 3,341, 983 49-86 49-73 ifica lp 100-76 
CRS eine Moe Meee 3, 168, 683 3,100, 781 50-13 49-36 1-67 101-16 


+ 


W. W. WILLIAMSON, 


General Auditor. 
Montreat, Que., April 10, 1916. 


Canapian Express Company.—Statistics of business on same lines as shown in 
Report of Fish Investigation Committee at Ottawa, Ont. 


Year | Gross Receipts} Outside Total Express | Operating] Net Sundry Net 

ending from (Ocean) Gross_ | Privileges} Expenses.|Operating} Special | Operating 

June 30th Operations. | Operations.| Receipts. Revenue. | ixpenses.| Income. 
$ $ $ § $ s § $ 

OTE 2,689, 698 3,507) 2,693,205! 1,281,557) 1,111,116) 300,532) 60,511 240,021 
MODs eee. 3, 046, 186 2,276) 3,052,462] 1,386,874 A, 347,773 317,815 128, 845 188,970 
TOG Hares Be: 2 Bal) bates oR ae 3,433, 602) 1,518, 292) 1,574, 352 340, 958 147, 996 192, 962 
1) Oe ae 3, 450, 246 5,826] 3,456,072] 1,666,473) 1,661,834 127,765 38, 949 88, 816 
yaaa 3, 162, 809 5,874] 3,168, 683] 1,554,428] 1,530,629, 83,27] 51,949] —-31, 678 


W. W. WILLIAMSON, 
General Auditor. 
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CANADIAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


AUDITING AND TARIFF DEPARTMENT. 2 
MontreaL, April 14, 1916.. — 


~ 


C. Jameson, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, - 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear SirR,—Referring to my letter of the 15th inst., which gave your committee 
the net profits of this company back to the year 1900 up to the year 1910, [ would 
suggest that for the sake of completeness and for the purpose of easy comparison it 
would have been much better had I combined these figures with the five years furn- 
ished you on the stand, and I have added the five years 1911 to 1915 below, which, if 
you think entirely satisfactory, may be substituted for those contained in my letter 


of the 15th instant :— 


Year*ending: December 315, 19005 2 ee. cae ee ee $154,334 74 
“ se SL, TOOL. oo Pe a Soe oe ee ee 149,747 92 
- Ht Ra ea ES) Ur Aariie he hater pie iamarenud, ! Sola coe ait is 180,043 23 
wo ae B93 ee Soe has eee ten ee 228,471 65 
ss oe ee beg US) eerie eine en igure or eet he cena a 239,741 06 
ts ne Os QOS Se ache skis co enece Uris Oe mens 214,346 67 
a “ Oey DOG ote oi Ve cae ore eee aie Gert, ees 226,425 10 
ot on 31, VIO ES re ae a eee 194,546 64 
i June SOR NOS oe ta ns ule cael ae aioe ee 187,046 53 
ny os BSL Fie ES) he a Pee eM Sn SS 184,697 10 
. ae SOP SGT Oe eee ack eee ce eee 226,011 95 
“s sy S05 VON oe hc. ee eet ie. ee ee 240,021 00 
co ee SOF TOT Ab oo ee, eee Haren emma 188,970 00 
a Oe S0;-19TS Teo oy Se ee eee 192,962 00 
ss a pi) eae ES By diner pe e Err ment Sitar cae fie 88,816 00 
Wo co BOs LOM ee cee cee Par ato aia 31.678 00 


Yours truly, : 


W. W. WILLIAMSON, 
General Auditor. 


House or Commons, 
Room No. 301, 
FRIDAY, APrit, 14 1916 


The committee met at 3.30 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jameson, presiding. 
Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT PLANT called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 

Q. What is your position?—A. General Auditor of the Dominion Express Com- 
pany. : : 

Q. How long have you been Auditor?—A. I have been Auditor of Traffic sinee 
1908, Auditor in charge of all transportation since 1909 and General Auditor since 
ile’. 

Q. The company fyled two statements with the memo yesterday. Will you look 
at this statement, Exhibit B, and state how it is headed?—A. “Statement Operating — 
Revenue from Transportation years ending June 30th”. 

Q. What would it show?—A. This shows by years the gross transportation revenue 
in the first column, for 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915. The second column shows ~ 
the amount paid for express privileges, the third column the operating expenses inci- 

ae _. Min W. BOP rane 
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dental to transportation, and the fourth column taxes incidental to transportation, 
and the fifth column, the net revenue, or in the last two years the net deficit from 


_ transportation within Canada. 


Q. Mr. Payne has fyled a statement which is printed in the record. Will you tell 


_ us in what respect it differs from yours?—A. The record filed by Mr. Payne gives 


the gross receipts from operations within Canada of both transportation:and other 
than transportation. The express privilege is based on transportation Only: it 1s 
the same as mine. The operating expenses the same as mine, with the exception 
that I take out of Mr. Payne’s figures the non-transportation expense. I then include 
the taxes, because that is an expense against the transportation business. It must be 
included to arrive at the net revenue from transportation. 


Q. And the last column is that net revenue according to your figures. Then the 
first column, “gross transportation revenue” will differ from Mr. Payne’s figures 
because he has included other figures than those belonging to transportation revenue. 
The express privileges will be the same. 

M. Payne: Mr. Plant might very well explain here why he has done that. 

Mr. Curystrr, K.C.: Mr. Payne will kindly not interrupt my explanation. 

THE WITNESS: J will answer that if you will permit me. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: I prefer you should continue with me for the present. Jam 
merely stating a fact. We will get the explanation afterwards. 

THE CHAIRMAN; ‘What was the question you asked, Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne: That Mr. Plant should clearly explain why his figures differ from 
mine. He knows perfectly well that neither the Interstate Commerce Commission 
nor the Department of Railways could require him to make the statement in the 
form he has presented it. J can only give it in the form which I have it. 

Mr. McCurpy: It would expedite our business if the witness would proceed with 
his statement and we will take up the cross-examination afterwards. 

THE CHAIRMAN: JI think the tables had better be explained first, then we can 
get detailed explanations afterwards. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: I have had some experience in handling witnesses and I 
do not require Mr. Payne to enlighten me. 

‘THE CHAIRMAN: I think it my duty to say when, in my judgment the witness 
should be «a:ked a question to clear up scme point that arises, and subject to the 

ruling of the committee, I propose, to exercise that privilege. 

Mr. Curyser, K.C.: I am not questioning that, I have no right to be here at all, 
except with your permission. When I was interrupted I was trying to clear up what 
the witness had said. ; 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 

Q. The first column “Gross transportation revenue” you have already told us does 
not agree with the figures Mr. Payne has given in his statement? Tell us what is 
the difference?—A. The difference is the revenue from other than transportation 
operations. The details of that are given in the Annual Report at page 35 and con- 
sists of custom house brokerage fees, rents for buildings and other property; money 
orders; foreign cheques, travellers’ cheques, C.O.D. cheques, tetegraph transfers, 

postal remittances—all financial paper. 
Q. Those are reported separately ’—A. They are reported separately in this report 


at page 35. i ; : 
Q. And the figures which you have given in the first column of your statement 


are the other revenue, with the exception of these items which you have just read. 


—A. The figures I have given, you will observe in the report for 1915 which I have, 
are $6,007,923.78, gross transportation revenue on page 35 of the report, reading, 
“Total revenue from transportation.” 


215 Mr. W. H. Puanr. 
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Q. That is the question I asked you, take the year 1915, since you have referred 
to it, and $6,007,923.78, is the whole revenue from transportation, after excluding 
the figures you have mentioned as revenue from other sources. Is that clear?—A. 
There is no need to exclude any figures, the figures are shown absolutely separate in 
the report. It gives “Total Revenue from Transportation” and “ Total Revenue from 
Operations other than Transportation.” JI can show you the figures in the report. 

Q. Just stop there, Is the difference also shown, because if it is also shown we 
have the figures that you are dealing with here?—A. The difference between Mr. 
Payne’s figures and mine, I take it, you mean. 

Q. These figures “Total Revenue from Transportation” and “Total Revenue 
from other than Transportation” are separately shown?—A. Yes, and added together ~ 
they give the figures that Mr. Payne has. 

Q. Then the figures which you have given in this first column are, as reported, 
the total revenue from transportation?—A. They are reported on page 35 of the 
Annual Report supplied to Mr. P ane: 

Q. And the other items from 3 to 14 below are classified in the report as “Revenue 
from Operations other than Transportation.” —A. They were very clearly shown item 
by item. 

Q. And are these included in Mr. Payne’s first column?—A. They are. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C. That is all I want to know. Then there was no difficulty. 4 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. You are referring to the books of the company, are you?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you say “3 to 14”, we do not know what it means at all?—A. Those 
are the numbers of the accounts, it is very much more convenient to number those i 
than to have them called by names. 2 

Mr. Curysier, K.C.: Would you like with regard to these items that we should 
give you a copy of that page. The document the witness is referring to is a copy of 
the annual Report made to the Bureau of Statistics for the year 1915, and he is ih 
referring to page 35. me 

The CuamrMAN: Is a duplicate of that on fyle in the department? 

Mr. Curysutrr, K.C.: Oh yes, sir. 

The Witness: This report is made to the Lepartment sworn to by myself as 
General Auditor and by Mr. Stout as President of the Company. 

The CuairMAN: JI think when any documents are quoted from they should be 
filed. Have you a copy of that available, Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne: I have a copy of that right here, but I am a little in doubt in 
my mind whether I ought to put it in here. 


Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: A copy of that page would be all that is necessary. 
Mr. Payne: All right. I can have it copied. "4 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 

Q. Well then, the column of “Express Privileges” is exactly the same as Mr. 
Payne’s figures are, using them both?—A. Yes. 

Q. The figures of expenses you said are confined to the expenses connected with 
transportation, and these also are separated in the report?—A. They are shown = 
entirely separate. a‘ 

Q. Then the taxes for the year 1911 you say were not separated. Where do they * 
appear, or do they appear at all?—A. They appear in 1911 in the expenses for this ‘ 
Treason ay 

@: Never mind tlse reason?—A. I must tell you why. In 1911 we were not 
working under the accrual system, 1911 was the first year we made reports, and the 
first year’s report we made was made on our own plan, and we always kept the charge 
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for taxes as part of the expense. On July 1st, 1912, we started the accrual system to 
conform with the report which we had to make. 
4 Q. Is that the first year you made a report?—A. We made a report for 1911 on 
ur own system, the only system we had. We changed as soon as we knew we had 
o report at the next fiscal year, in accordance with the form required. 
Q. And in that form the taxes are separately entered, as payments, but they are 

ot included in the operating expenses, is that right?—A. Exactly. 
; Q. Then we come to Exhibit A. Exhibit A is merely a column of percentages. 
Will you tell me what the percentage in the first eolumn is and what it is derived 
rom?—A. The first column represents the percentage which the operating expenses 
incidental to transportation bear to the gross revenue from transportation. 
2 Q. And they are as shown?—A. Yes. 

as Q. And the second column is the percentage in taxes?—A. The percentage which 
a the taxes bear to the transportation revenue. 

: Q. And they are separately set out here. The third column is the percentage of 
_money paid for express privileges?—A. The third column represents the percentages 
_ which the total amount paid for express privileges bears to the gross revenue from 
. transportation. 
: Q. Would you say the total amount would include the moneys paid to all the 

railway companies over which the Dominion Express Company operates ?—A. Yes. 

: Q. And over how many railways is the Dominion Express Company operating in 
~ Canada?—A. I think, offhand, 32 and some stage routes. 

Q. Never mind the stage routes.—A. The number is given on page 37 of the 
report. I will just count them for you. 

4 Q. That is near enough, you need not count them, you say 37?—A. The list is all 
_ given here—did I say 37? 2 
| Q. Yes.—A. I should have said 27, it is nearer 27 or 30. 
| @ Q. But the payment to the Canadian Pacific Railway is the principal one, is it ?— 
A. The payment to the Canadian Pacific Railway is about 90 per cent of the total 
_ payment for express privileges. 
i Q. What is the mileage of the Canadian Pacific Railway over which you operate, 
_ do you know?—A. The mileage of all-the railroads is shown on page 11 of the report. 
_ Iwill read to you: “The Canadian Pacific Railway, mileage 1915, June 30, 12,912.46.” 
a Q. Then the last column, I take it, is the addition of the other three?—A, Yes. 
- {In other words, the last column represents the percentage which the sum of the 
_ operating expenses, the taxes and the express privileges making up the total expenses, 
_ bears to the transportation revenue. 
Q. Well, we will look first at the column “percentages paid fur express privileges.” 
Do these figures as to the ratio agree with those of Mr. Payne?—A. They increase the 
ratio, for the simple reason 
Q. Never mind the reason. The ratio is larger tuan that shown by Mr. Payne in 
his table on page 168. Of course, inspection will show that. What is the reason then? 
—A. The reason is that if you take the gross receipts and divide it into the amount 
you paid, which is based on transportation only, you get a less amount than if you 
take the transportation carnings only and divide it into the same amount. 
Q. Otherwise, the process is the same?—A. The process is the same, but our 
figures are correct. 

Q. Now, then, confining our attention to percentages in Exhibit A, we will just 
put them in the evidence, so it can be understood?—A. I beg your pardon. I said 
our figures are correct. They are correct. Mr. Payne’s percentage is correct, but he 
has applied it, of course, to——~_ : : i 
Q. We are not saying they are not correct. Their fractions make a different set of 
In 1911 the percentage paid for express privileges, according to your table, 
Exhibit A, was 46.83 per cent. According to Mr. Payne’s, it..was 45.7. In 1912, 
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49.81, and in 1915 it was 53.84. So that in these figures there is no increase between — 
1911 and 1912, a slight. diminution: 1913 is somewhat less than 1911. That is also 
true of Mr. Payne’s fractions?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that the increases which have occurred in this percentage are between 1913 - 
and 1914?—A. They are. J Bite 
Q. 46.11 increased to 49.81 between 1913 and 1914. The percentage of 1914 
increased to 53.84 in 1915. Now, have you any statement to give us as to the reason 
for the increase between the figures of 1913 and 19152—A. I have a statement showing ; 
the difference between 1913, 1914 and 1915. 1 
Q. Perhaps you might say in a word or two so the Committee will understand 
what you are introducing figures for, what it is that you assign as the reasons for this a 
increase in the ratio of payments for express privileges?—A. I will hand you a state. 
ment showing the same figures. (Statement produced and handed in as Exhibit C). 7 
Q. What does this statement show?—A. This statement shows the same figures as__» 
are shown in Exhibit B. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Please read the title of this into the record?—A. The title of this is “A Com- | 
parative Statement of Transportation Revenue and Expenses for years 1918, 1914 and 
1915,” it being understood, of course, that these represent fiscal years ending June 30. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 


Q. Now, in the first line of that statement you have shown for these three years 
the revenue for transportation, the figures being the same as those shown'in the first © 
column of Exhibit B?—A. I have.. i 
Q. Then go on and tell us what is the next figure headed, 1914, 19187A. 1914 ° 
and 1913, the forth vertical column, represents the increase or decrease of 1914 
figures when compared with 1913. 1 
Q. And the percentage follows in the next column?—A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. Then in the next column there is the difference between the figures of 1913 and 
1915?—A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. And then a percentage follows?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the next column is the difference between 1914 and 1915 in amount?— 
ey Yessir: om 
Q. And the percentage?—A. Yes, sir. ak 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Are figures shown in blue increases, and decreases in red?—A. Yes, decreases 
are shown in red. 


By Mr. Chrysler, K.C.: 


Q. Then the next line is the column of expenses of transportation ?—A. Paid 
railways for transportation. 

Q. For express privileges, so called, in Exhibit B, and the same figures so used for 
the three years 1913, 1914 and 1915. And the next item in that-line is the increase {& 
in the amount paid for transportation between 1913 and 1914, which is $178,687.39, 
and the percentage of increase which is 5-393?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next item is a decrease between 1913 and 1915?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the amount paid railways?—A. Yes, sir. >| 

Q. And the percentage of decrease?—A. Yes, sir. x 

Q. And the decrease in the amount paid between 1914 and 1915 is next shown. 
== AuaYies; sin: * 

Q. Being $257,069.91, the increased percentage being 7-362?—A. Yes. f 

Q. These so far only show certain variations in the amount of revenue and , 
variations in the amounts paid to Railway Companies for Express Privileges?—A. 
Yes, sir. The next column represents the expenses of operation divided into the four " } 


Bo 
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groups: maintenance, traftic, transportation and general. The total is the same as 
shown in Exhibit B in the expenses. 


Q. And the difference in percentage is carried out for these in the same way? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The taxes are separately shown below for each year?—A. Yes, sir. 

: Q. The result is the net transportation revenue, gain or loss, as is already shown 
in Exhibit B?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what about these expenses? We might as wel deal with them and 
leave them. ‘Take the expense privileges first?—A. In the year 1914 and 1913 com- 
parison you will notice an increase of $178,687.39 or 5.393 per cent, while in the rev- 
enue just above it you will notice a decrease of $175,000.29. The statement has been 
made that in the face of falling revenue we have increased our payments to rail- 
ways with the object of concealing or eliminating profits. I wish to explain to you 
the reason for that, and to have it go on record that the statement as made was not 
‘correct, and was made possibly unintentionally but nevertheless with a fu!l knowledge 
of the fact. I will give you, Mr. Chrysler, a further statement, Exhibit D. This 
statement shows the tonnage statistics. It is a comparative statement of tonnage 
for the years 1913, 1914 and 1915. 

Q. You have given separately for the Canadian Pacific Railway and all other 
lines. It is called “ Local through lines.” What do you mean by the word local ?— 
A. Local through other lines. 

Q. You have given for the Canadian Pacific and ‘for each of the other lines 
separately the number of pieces carried and the weight for each year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Also, although it does not seem very important, it may be of interest, the 
number of consignments for each year.—A. Yes. 

Q. You have also given a note that the number of pieces in 1913 includes special 
shipments, whereas for the years 1914 and 1915, special shipments are not included, 
are they?—A. Not included, but shown separately. 

Q. Consisting of 239 carloads, I believe?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 14,380 pieces?—A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. And a weight of 3,564,032? These are carload shipments? You have given- 
a similar statement for the year 1915. Also in that year there are two trains of 

‘munitions separately shown. What are you eliminating by taking out these special 
shipments?—A. We have been relying for such statistics in the matter of cost and 
cost. accounting, expense ratios, things of that kind, average weight per packet, etc., 
and we found that if these special carload shipments were included it affected very 
considerably the averages. We therefore wish to separate them from the package 
business and show them separately. We started on July 1st, 1913. 

Q. And the first year in which that took effect was the year ending June 30th, 
19142—A. Yes. 

Q. The average weight per package’ was in 1913, was 33.39?—A. Yes. 

Q. The next year, 1914, it was 35-86, and for 1915, 36-27. Now, weight of con- 
signment. What do you mean by consignment?—A. A consignment is a shipment 
which may consist of several packages. 

Q. All that you put under one bill, really?—A. Yes. 

Q. The packages are what the Committee would be interested in. Just look at 
the weights per package. The average weight per package of 33.39 for the year 1913, 

‘includes all special shipments?—A. Yes. sir. 

a Q. And would be therefore larger than if you had excluded them?—A. Yes, sir. 

‘ Q. Excluding the special shipments in 1914, the average weight is increased 

as shown, 35.86?—A. It has not increased that much. That is what it had increased 
to, 35.86. : : : 

Q. It increased again in 1915.. In the latter two years the special shipments, 

and in the year 1915, the munitions, were excluded in this computation of average 

weight?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You have made a summary below, what does it show?—A. That summary 
includes everything. That is, the carload shipments are included to get the total 
weight and pieces and consignments. The 1914 figures are set under the year 1913 
for the purpose of comparison, and a difference is shown either of decrease or increase 
underneath the comparison. The figures for 1915 are shown under 1913 in a 
similar manner, to show the decrease, increase and the comparison. The years 1915 
are dealt with similarly. 

Q. Now, take the results for the year ending 30th June, 1913. The total weight 
is 880,915,616 pounds?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For the year ending 30th June, 1914, the total weight is 420,749,764, an 
increase of nearly forty million pounds.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The weight falls off in 19152—A. It is 11,661,000 less than 1914, but it is 
more than 1913. 

Q. That is the business by weight, now what is the object oF this comparison ? 
What does that prove?—A. The ratio, as I have explained, has been attacked. 

Q. Never mind the attack?—A. The reason for that is this: On July 1st, 1913, 
we had a reduction of rates at the first of the year 1914, a reduction of rates of 20 
per cent. 

Q. You had it, you mean it was ordered by some one?—A. It was ordered and 
came into effect in 1913. 

Q. By whom was it ordered?—A. By the Railway Board. 

Q. Now, Mr. Williamson said yesterday, that he did not think that it affected 
his company The Canadian Express Company very much in its revenues?—A. In 
the case of the Dominion Express Company it affected us considerably. 


Q. Why?—A. Because we are operating in the west where the rates were | 


reduced. 
Q. On what date did it go into effect?—A. July 1st, 1913. 


By Mr. Turgeon: 


Q. You say it affected the Western section only ?—A. It affected the western 
section, west of Fort William, and some through rates were also affected, but the 
principal rate reduction was in the section west of Fort William. 


By Mr. Ghrysler IE LO!, 2 


Q. Then you said it did affect in money the receipts of the Donteees Express 
Company ?—A. 20 per cent reduction in the “ Headline” rates, 12 per cent reduction 
in the business affected and it made about 5 per cent reduction of our entire receipts 
from transportation. 

Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: Might I, Mr. Chairman, read this to the witness and ask 
him if it is correct. It is one sentence from the Se judgment? “The reduction 
now ordered would, on this basis amount to. ae -a direct reduction of 20 
per cent on the charges based on this gross sum Sarl amount to. 

Applying a reduction of 20 per cent on the standard maximum ae cs ae aine 
classified as merchandise.” 

Q. That is the reduction that was made that I was asking you about?—A. That 
is the reduction that I referred to. j 

Q. Was that reduction all over Canada or merely in the rates west of Fort 
William?’—A. The rates west of Fort William were reduced but I understand they 
affect also some other rates. 

Q. That we need not go into, but I only asked for an outlaws as to how 
it affected you more than the Canadian Express Company?—A. We are represented 
in the west and consequently we bore a very large share of the reduction which 
affected our business very considerably. 

Mr. Sinciair: Would you be kind enough, Mr. Chae, to tell us what the 
purpose of this examination is now? 
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Mr. CurysLER: Well, sir, it is a very limited purpose. We want to show to the 
Committee the reason why there is an increase in the percentage paid for express 
privileges particularly in the year 1915 over 1914. 

The Witness: And in 1914 over 1913. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: That is all. 


Mr. Sincuair: I did notenotice that in our examination as far as we have gone 
there has been any complaint that the express rates were increased last year, if there 
was I have no recollection of it. We were told by some of the witnesses that the 
express rates were high and that the express facilities were poor, but I do not recollect 
that the question of exorbitant rates was made an issue. 

Mr. Curystrr, K.C.: Except in the evidence of Mr. Payne, and he did not make 
any direct statement, only that he was surprised at the increase and that it was 
inexplicable. . He said that the figures showing the ratio between the net operating 
expenses and the gross revenue disclosed an increase which was inexplicable to him. 
If you do not wish an explanation we are quite satisfied with that. It was a fact 
that we thought would impress the committee and we do not want to spend a 
minute on it if you don’t wish it. 

The Cuatrman: The object of the inquiry has been to ascertain as far as we could 
the cause of the spread in the prices of fish in Canada, and incidental to that we 
have had the evidence of certain people with respect to the express rates and the 
business of the express companies. Some statements which Mr. Payne made have 
apparently animated the express companies with the desire to come here and give va 
further information. We want to get on, and we want to get, as briefly as possible. 
the express companies’ side of the case. We are not going into the whole question 
of express rates; that is a subject into which we are not inquiring. 

Mr. Kyte: Confine your evidence to answering what has been stated by Mr. 
Payne if you think his figures have given a wrong impression. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: The only thing is that Mr. Payne did not state anything 
definitely, but the impression which one would draw from his evidence is that the 
Company should explain why there is such a large increase in the percentage paid 
for express privileges compared with the gross receipts of the company. 

The CuHatrmMan: I think you explained that in the memorandum which is to be 
incorporated in the evidence. Is it necessary to go further with this, or is there 
anything which has not already been covered. You have put in schedules A, B, C 
and D? 


Witness: Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many schedules have you there ?2—A, It depends upon how far you wish 
to go. If you wish us to defend ourselves from the attack I have a property state- 
ment showing every cent of capital, all paid up. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What is the capital 2_A. $2,000,000, every cent of it paid up. 

Q. Who owns the stock 2—A. The Canadian Pacific Railway owns all the stock. 

The Cuamman: If Mr. Chrysler has finished his observations is there any mem- 
ber of the committee who desires to ask the witness any questions? 

Mr. Curvsuer, K.C.: The only point is that these figures are all here and they 
show exactly what the Company did, the increase and the percentages. 

Mr. McCurpy: They speak for themselves. ; 

The Carman: Now, Mr. Payne, do you wish to ask the witness any questions? 


- JI certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 
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By Mr. Payne: 

Mr. Plant, one of the reasons why you express people are here, I take it on a 
statement made last night by Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Williamson, is that the figures 
which I presented to this committee with regard to the profits on express business in 
Canada had been exaggerated, and that by taking some other plan of figuring those - 
profits would be reduced?—-A. You ask me that question. I say that has not anything 
whatever to do with our coming here. We come only to show this Committee and 
you that your insinuations that we have increased the payments to railways with the 
object of eliminating profits is absolutely wrong, and that you knew it, that I have 
your letter to show it and you also print it in your 1914 report. The next thing we 
come to do is to show that we showed you in your room, when Mr. Stout, Mr. Pullen, 
Mr. Williamson and yourself were present the details of our capital, and you acknow- - 
ledged that your criticism was wrong and that you had not intended to give the press 
the impressions you did. Yet you come to this committee, and you give it here more 
venomousiy than ever. That is what we are here for, to show that your figures 
submitted are wrong. And we want the Committee to ask you to retract, just as 
graciously as you did for the Canadian Express Company last night, your misstate- 
ments regarding the Dominion Express Company. 

Mr. Payne: If you come with that idea, you are going to meet with a big 
surprise. 

The CHamrrMAN: Please, do not get into any wordy warfare here. The time of the 
committee is valuable. 

Mr. Payne: I wish most emphatically to deny that I made any such statements 
before this committee. i 

Mr. Prant: May we accept that as a retractation of our idea of what has been said, 
that you absolutely made no such statement, and that you did not mean anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. Payne: I will let it rest at what I have said. 


By Mr. Payne: 

Q. I would ask you to look at the year 1913 and tell me what I put down your net 
operating revenue at? 

The CuHairMAN: What page of the evidence are you referring to? 

Mr. Payne: Page 169. 

The Wityess: You ask me what you put our net operating revenue at? Tt 4s 
$786,000. 

By Mr. Payne: | 

Q. Identify and tell the committee what report I am handing to you now (handing 
book to witness) ?—A. The report for 1913. 

Q. Is that your report, sworn to by you?—A. It is. 

Q. Look at page 31, and tell me what were your final profits that year?—A. What 
do you mean by “final profits?”. You were speaking of net operating revenue, and 
now you speak of final profits. 

Q. What was your actual total profits?—A. Our actual total income from all 
sources, revenue within Canada, outside operations, that means over the ocean; other 
income, meaning dividends on stocks which we owned, funded debt which we own, 
bank balances, and rent of buildings, was $914,478.02. 

Q. Then I could not possibly have exaggerated your profits, did 1?—A. We are not 
saying that you exaggerated our profits. We said that you show here an operating 
revenue, meaning operating revenue within Canada only, in which you have not 
included any taxes paid against that revenue in Canada. To that effect it is wrong. 
In any other way it is not. 

Q. Are your taxes deducted from your income operating revenue there?—A. The 
taxes are deducted before you arrive at that, as you will see by looking at the report. 
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Mr. Payne: I am quite familiar with it. I think, we may consider, Mr. Chairman, 
that matter disposed of. 
The Wirness: Say what you mean. , 
Mr. Payne: I mean in the pretence that I have in any way exaggerated the profits 
i of the express business in Canada. As illustrated by the experience of the Dominion 
a Express Company in 1913, I certainly did not so far as that company is concerned. 
i The Witness: My answer is, Mr. Payne is asking me to state—— 
Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I do not think there has been in the whole 
of this evidence up to this point any discussion with regard to the profits of the 
Dominion Express Company. It has been entirely a question of the alleged increase in 
the ratio of money paid for express privileges by the companies to the railways. 

Mr. Payne: I will come to that, Mr. Chrysler. But last night Mr. Williamson was 
examined at considerable length, that if the income account of the Canadian Express 
Company had been carried to its final conclusion the profits would not have been as 
shown in my statement. Now, I have asked Mr. Plant to identify his report to the 
department, and so far as the year 1913 is concerned, he certainly would not say so. 

The Witness: I certainly would say that the impression created here is absolutely 
wrong. You ask me to state the final profits from all sources, and I do so as shown in 
my report. I have also said that that comes from overseas business which you do not 
include in your statement at all and other revenues, which I have mentioned, and which 
are not used exclusively in the express business. There is an entire difference. Your 
statement is represented to mean the profits from operations within Canada, and to the 

- extent that you have eliminated the taxes within Canada it is wrong, otherwise it is 
right. 

The CHairMAN: Go on with the next question. 

Q. Now let us come to this question that Mr. Chrysler raises, and it really was 
the essence of my statement before this Committee. Will you tell the Committee what 
is the effect on your net operating revenue of a rising scale of operating expense and 

arising scale of express privileges?—A. The word scale is capable of misunderstand- 
ing. If you mean the amount paid to railways has increased owing to having more 
tonnage, that having more tonnage our operating expenses are increased, and that 
owing to reduction of rates we have lost revenue, those conditions make a net loss of 
revenue absolutely. 
Q. Quite so, then if I stated to the Committee that as a result of rising express 
- privileges and rising operating expenses your net profits have to a considerable extent 
been eliminated I was just stating what you have just now told me—A. You stated 
that you had no idea—somebody asked you if the figures were not bona fide and you 
said :— 

Mr. Copp: I do not think it is necessary to go back over what has been already 

_ published. This witness is stating something we already know, something which Mr. 
_ Payne has stated and which is already on our minutes. If we cannot get more concise 
answers from this witness I am not going to spend my afternoon here, I am going to 
attend to some other work. 

The CuairnMan: (To witness) Please make your answers as concise and to the 
point as possible. ~ 
a “Mr. Corp: The witness is not answering the question at all. He is proceeding 
a to state what Mr. Payne has said and that is already on the record. 
i‘ The Witness: Mr. Payne is on record as saying he did not know. If you refer 
to Mr. Payne’s report of 1914 he refers to the increase of weight in that year as 
against 1913. He also refers to the reduction of rates. JI have his letter here intimat- 
ing to me in language, just the same as he did in the Committee, that it was appalling. 
_ Iwrote him giving the explanation and yet he says he will try during succeeding years 
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to get the information. In the 1915 report he asked for prices and weight and we 
gave it to him. He says he had no reason given for this. I say he had. 

Mr. Copp: If you are going to argue the case after the evidence is all in, I have 
no objection, or Mr. Chrysler can do it. I object to your making the argument now.’ 

Mr. Payne: I only wish to ask Mr. Plant one more question. I wish to put an 
end to anything in the nature of personal debate between Mr. Plant and myself. 
There has been altogether too much said about Mr, Payne in this matter. 

The Witness: I do not want to indulge in personalities, but simply to clear up 
this matter as far as you and I are concerned. I wish to place myself on record on 
account of the position which Mr. Payne has taken, and which is damaging to us. 

Mr. Payne: I will only ask Mr. Plant one more question. Then I will crave 
the privilege of putting in a written statement which will obviate a great many ques- 
tions and put an end to a great deal of argument. 

The CuHarrmMaN: What is the question? 


By Mr. Payne: 

Q. You have said, Mr. Plant, that your company has $2,000,000 of capital and 
that it is all paid up. Now, will you kindly tell the Committee and tell me, for I 
would very much welcome the information, what you have done with that $2,000,000. 
—A. In your annual report, if you will turn to page 29, you will see a_condensed 
schedule of property amounting to $2,000,000. 


By the Chairman: — 

Q. What report is that?—A. We were asked what we had done with our $2,000,000 
capital— 

Mr. McCurpy: $2,000,000 cash. 

The WITNESS; Just a minute please, I am answering a question. May I? 

Mr. McCurpy: I understood Mr. Payne’s question to be, “What have you done 
with the cash you received”. 

The Witness: With the capital we have paid out over as you will see at page 
29 of the report, $2,000,000. 

Mr. Sinciair: Give us the details. 

The Witness: Here they are (reads) :— 


Realestate, buildings and) pictures... 95 aie ee ee $2,003,968 47 
Automobiles... .. «ae. rete emai le shies ie'  ue tay Tete oan nee 2102. 45 
Car safes (stationary) . ae trae Coen Domes Ct ee I So 22,895 21 
Double wagons 7 vase tae de ets: Bis sye ieee ee Oe ee 21a lenwe 
Four-wheel trucks. ere reo Ot Gb SG dtinomo nso lo 66,261 18 
HIOKSESs= Eee Samy. He eRe ae ee 123,956. 75 
Messenger safes. : ms seine sp ihe Ria eballGney eceiel en oan en es 13,623 89 
Office furniture ana fixtures. ote ne Fm) os) pues Beene ee eee 61,786 62 
Office safes si! jf s3. Se Te Se eS SI. tae ee ee 82,583 25 
Single wagons. eerie rane ee oes Gye Same it alate Sy 117,252 14 
Petes g cee a gies) Glare Yehon rete «tga Memeeen 7+ age Ce (ileibye (04) 
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You asked me what was done with the $2,000,000. There is the answer. On 
page 61 of the report you get a detailed statement by classes of the equipment, which 
corresponds with this condensed report. 


By Mr. Payne: 


Q. What report am I handing to you now Is it your sworn report for the 1 
OA AG tt 1s: 
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Q. What have you answered there as to the issue of stock when you were asked 
the question: “Issued for real property and equipment”. What word did you put 
n there?—A. I have written in “None”. As I told you, capital stock was issued 
or cash, and we paid out the cash for property. 
* Q. When you were asked to give a sworn return to this Department, you must 
- not accuse me of misleading you if I find you returning that you did not issue any 
tock for real property and equipment. Did you buy any extra equipment with your 
2,000,000 2—A. Absolutely yes. 
Q. Why did you not so return it?—A. It is reported as having been paid up in 
eash. I say that we expended the cash for property. 


Mr. PAYNE: J have nothing further to ask Mr. Plant. JI wish to be allowed to 
put in a statement, and it will take only a minute or two to do so. 


_ By Mr. McCurdy: 

* Q. I want to congratulate you on the mass of detailed statistics which you have 
_ placed before the committee and which contain much information. I would like to 
i follow up some of the questions which have already been asked. What was the date 
on which your company was organized when it began business?—A, You -will find 
that answer in judgment of Judge Mabee. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Answer the question. 

a THE WITNESS: 1882. 


e By Mr. McCurdy: 

BR Q. What was the paid up capital at that time?—A. $100,000 was paid in at the 
inception of the company. 

_ *  Q. In cash?—A. In cash, 10 per cent on a capital at that time of $1,000,000. 

Q. Did you at any subsequent date pay in additional sums to the treasury in cash? 
_ —A. We have paid in ever since all the $2,000,000 capital. It has been absolutely 
paid in to the treasury in this way: It came from earnings, of course, but when we 
needed equipment, instead of declaring dividends we purchased it. : 

i Q. Do you say the Canadian Pacific Railway owns the entire capital stock of 
_ this company ?—A. Yes. : 

: Q. Do I understand from your answer that the total amount of cash furnished 
4 by the Canadian Pacific and paid in for stock was $100,000?—A. At the first, at the 
inception of the company, yes. 


a Mr. CHRYSLER, K.C.: The company was not originally owned by the Canadian 
q Pacific. It was an independent company, like the Canadian Express, and that $100,- 
_ 000 was paid in before the Canadian Pacific bought it. 
THE WITNESS: That was not right, I beg your pardon. 

Mr. McCurpy: I think we had better find out who is qualified to speak for the 
company. 

THE WITNESS: I am the witness and I have the records here. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

y Q. Was the Canadian Pacific the original owner of this company’s capital stock 2 
—A. Not the original owner. The Company was purchased by the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway. : : 

 - Q. From whom?—A. I don’t know the names of the people, it was in 1882, but 
‘there was a very small amount paid for it out of the actual amount put into the stock 

the Express Company by the Canadian Pacifie Railway. 

Q. I would like a direct answer to this question—A. I wish to give a direct 


"answer. : 
Q. Tf you will simply answer the questions asked and not add any further state- 


ent it will be much better. 
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The Cuamman: If we are ever going to get through with this inquiry we must 
shorten it up. (To the witness): If you go on adding statements to your answers you 
will be prolonging, not expediting the proceedings. 


The Wirness: My desire is to give you a complete answer. -If you will put your. 


question I will try to do so. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. I will ask you the question again. Who were the original owners of what is 
known as the Dominion Express Company ?—A. I cannot say that, because I have only 
the details of a payment made for it. In buying out the old company, $5,800 was paid. 
T do not know who it was-paid to but that is what was paid for the old company out of 
the $100,000 which the C.P.R. contributed as capital, being 10 per cent of $1,000,000. 
Is that a direct answer. 

Q. Do I understand this $5, 800 is the amount the Canadian Pacific paid to acquire 
the stock? 

Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: The charter, I think. 

A. The charter. There was not any stock when the Canadian Pacifie put in their 
$100,000. 

Q. What became of that $100,000?—A. Oh, every bit of it was paid out for equip- 
ment or for the running expenses of the business. It was actual capital paid in. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that the C.P.R. paid into the treasury of the express 
company, just $100,000?—A. Absolutely, in cash. 

Q. You, and your counsel, have stated that this express company was acquired from 
the previous owners?—A. Yes. 

Q. How can the railway company pay cash into the treasury of the express com- 
pany and at the same time purchase the stock from these previous owners?—A. If you 
wish to make a purchase of anything you have to have money to purchase it with. 

Q. Certainly, nobody will object to that assertion?—A. Therefore $100,000 was 
paid in cash to buy out the old company, for which $5,800 was paid. The balance of it 
was left in the treasury of the Dominion Express Company to purchase equipment and 
to carry them over, running expenses, or whatever it was for. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: You will also see that it covered the charter, and whatever 
the terms of that charter were. There is no doubt that the charter contained a provi- 
sion, as most of the charters did in those days, and probably do still, that before com- 
mencing business the company had to pay up 10 per cent, and from what the witness 
says, I think they paid the charter expenses, of $5,000 odd out of the $100,000. 


By Mr. McCurdy: < 


Q. It went into the treasury of the express company?—A. Yes, this will answer 


you, the cash book. 

Q. So then this $100,000 paid into the treasury of the express company did not 
bring into the treasury of the C.P.R. any capital stock of the express on Who 
did the C.P.R. buy it from? 

Mr. Curysuer, K.C.: The witness says he does not know but I recollect it was Sir 
George Kirkpatrick and others who owned it in those days. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. How much was paid to Sir George Kirkpatrick and his associates?—A. $5,000. ~ 


Q. That is what I understand from the answer I got before ?—A. I will qualify that 
amount by one more payment; they paid to Sir George A. Kirkpatrick for time and 
outlay in organizing the company, $1,750, and they paid for the other $5,800. 

Q. So that left the express company ‘about $94,000 in its treasury for carrying on 


its business?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did the express company at any time receive further payments in cash from the 


C.P.R. on the unpaid balance of the authorized stock?—A. No, that came out of & 


earnings, it was retained by the express company and used as capital. a 
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Q. You show in the statement given to the committee to-day, or rather in Mr. 
Payne’s evidence, Exhibit B, Total profits for the year 1913 of $637,221, that statement 
only goes back to 1911. Can you tell us what the total accumulated net profits of the 
express company are to date?—A. I cannot do that offhand, because I brought the 
figures from 1911 to 1915. I can tell you what the accumulated from other than 
transportation have amounted to from 1882 up to date; it is $1,600,000 and some odd 
dollars, but I can give you the other figures if you wish it in a minute. 

Q. Can you tell us what dividends your company has paid in cash, the cash divi- 
dends have been paid by the Dominion Express Company since its organization ?— 
A. From 1882 to date, $3,457,500. 

Q. Paid out in dividends?—A. Paid in dividends. 

Q. And the value of your properties on hand at the present time free of encum- 
brances, is?—A. Free from encumbrances. There is a mortgage on two sites which we 
could not secure free of encumbrance, $40,000 on our Montreal building, and $19,000, I 
think, on the Vancouver stables. That is shown in the annual report, I will give you 
the figures. : 

Q. Those are your liabilities, what is the net value of your properties to-day ?—A. 
The liabilities are $59,000, the $40,000 and the $19,000. 

Q. Those are your present mortgage liabilities?—A. And that is on two buildings, 
the Vancouver mortgage is being written off as it becomes payable on December Ist, 
1915, 1916 and 1917. The $40,000 on the site of the Montreal building is payable on 
the death of the mortgagee. It is shown here on page 41. 

Q. I only asked you what the present value of your properties as returned in your 
annual statement ?—A. The present value, or the present cost, if you like, is shown 
in our annual statement at page 29 as $2,710,190.05. 


By Mr. Copp: 
Q. And from that is to be deducted your liabilities?—A. That is it; that does 
not represent the value of course, it is the cost. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. And are these properties carried on your books at their value?—A. At the 
cost with depreciation charged up, a reserve for depreciation. 
Q. Do you figure that your charge for depreciation takes care of the actual 


- depreciation ?—A. Absolutely, on a scientific basis. 


Q. Does it more than cover the depreciation’—A. No. 

Q. And the present value of your properties is $2,710,190, less mortgages of 
$59,000 2—A. That is right. 

'Q. So that Mr. Plant on an original paid up capital of $100,000, I understand 
that you have either paid out in dividends or hold as accumulated profits, a total value 
of $6,108,690?—A. Of course not—I do not know where you get those figures from. 


Mr. Kyte: Properties and dividends, Mr. McCurdy said. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. My question was this: Have your company, up to the present time either paid 
out in cash dividends, amounting to $3,457,000 or accumulated properties worth 
$2,710,000, less mortgages, making altogether a total amount of $6,108,000?—A. You 
are adding our total property to the dividends paid. 

Q. The dividends paid and the present cost of your properties together produce 
a total of $6,108,000?—A. Of course it does, but I do not see the object you are 


aiming at. 


Q. So that since the company began operations in 1882 with a paid-up capital 
of $100,000 you have realized a profit of $6,008,6902—A. No, sir, our capital will 
increase as you put it back in to the business. So that to-day you have a paid-up 


ital of $2,000,000. 
capital o | Mr. W. H. Puanr. 
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By Mr. Kyte: 

Q. That has been taken out of earnings?—A. That is all right, but if you are 
considering what we have to-day the paid-up capital is $2,000,000, made up in over 34 
years, and if you are basing your rates to-day you must do so on the basis of that 
capital stock. 

By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. But I understood you to say that the total amount of cash put into your 
treasury by the Canadian Pacifie Railway was $100,000?—A. Yes. 

Q. And since you began operations you have paid out in dividends $3,457,500, ° 
and you to-day own properties at cost value, after making allowances for amounts 
owing on mortgage of $59,000, of $2,651,1902—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the total profits realized from your original investment of $100,000 has 
been in that period $6,008,690?—A. Realized from the original investment? 

Q. Quite so?—A. And the capital has been increased from year to year as you 
invest in property. Don’t get away from that fact. 

Q. I am only talking about the original investment. You have given the amount 
of cash invested, and you have given it as $100,000, and from that you have received 
in dividends $3,457,000; you have properties worth to-day at cost value, excluding 
mortgages, $2,651,190, so that the total profits realized from that original investment 
of $100,000 are $6,008,690?—A. You must not forget the fact that we have a lot of 
working cash balances. 

Q. Where were these cash working balances obtained?—A. We get the revenue 
from day to day, we pay the railways at the end of the month after we know what 
we earn. Jf you will hunt up our balance sheet you will find that we owe the railways 
avery large sum. That sum we invest, we do not allow it to remain in the bank. We 
make a lot of money from that. We may also invest it in property and equipment. 
But that is working cash balances. 

Q. Surely nothing can get into the treasury of your company unless it has been 
paid in in cash or from earnings ?’—A. There is a lot of working cash, also current cash 
belonging not to us at all, and which goes out apparently, but we also get the use of it. 

Q. I suggest that from that original investment of $100,000, plus intelligent 


operation which you undoubtedly have had, you have produced earnings totalling 
$6,008,6002—A. Yes, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


@. You said your company had paid out in dividends $3,457,500. You said there 
was always a certain amount of current cash in hand, as a result of the express busi- 
ness, which really did not belong to the company. Did you wish to give the im- 
pression to the Committee—and if you did not we had better clear it up—that the 
amount which you have paid in dividends, $3,457,500, and the amount invested in 
real estate, $2,651,190, totalling $6,008,690, was in any part paid out of moneys which 
did not belong to the company?—-A. Not at all. But I said that the earnings were 
obtained from that source. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Is it possible that this investment in real ne is paid out of the moneys that 
you call dividends, namely, that three million odd dollars? Is it not possible that 
€3,000,000 of that was invested in real estate, so that your earnings were only three 
millions instead of six millions?—A. They represent a dividend which goes to the owner 
of the stock. 

Mr. Curyster, K.C.: Answer Mr. Loggie’s question. 

The Witness: The figures as Mr. McCurdy has them are correct. 


By Mr. Loggie: 5 
Q. Something over six million dollars in dividends?—A. Not in dividends. 
Mr. McCurpy: In profits. 
Mr. W. H. Puant. 
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 Q. It is the same thing. If you do not invest the money in real estate you would 
have that much more for dividends ?—A. Absolutely. If you did not turn it back into 
the company as capital, you could take what you like for dividends. You have it 
available for dividends if you wish to use it as dividends. But if you wish to use it 
as capital you cannot have it as a dividend at the same time. 
Q. But you have earned it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. There is no dispute about the final result. This company, as I understand 
your evidence, began in 1882 with a paid up capital of $100,000, and since 1882 have 
earned $6,008,690, which is an average earning on the original investment of 179 per 
cent per annum, is it not?—A. That is the reason, Mr. McCurdy, the impression is 
wrong. The original investment is increasing every year. You are implying a wrong 
interpretation. 

Mr. Curyster, K. C.: It is not earned as any profit on that investment. It is 
almost wholly surplus revenue from the operation of their company. 


Mr. McCurpy: Yes, from all sources. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. What is the large item among your assets, Mr. Plant, the large individual 


item ?2—A. You mean the property ? 
Q. Have you a large holding anywhere?—A. I have a statement here. The Montreal 


office building is $1,463,852.05. 
Q. Is that the cost value?—A. The cost value. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Known as the Dominion Express Building?—A. Yes, we have paid for it, it 
belongs to us. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Jf your cash had not been tied up in properties, that property and the stocks 
and bonds which you show in your statement of assets, you would have that cash on 
hand to disburse, would you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore, if you had kept all of your capital in liquid form, and not invested 
it in buildings, stocks and bonds and other assets, you could from the operation of 
your company have paid out annual dividends of 179 per cent on your original capital. 
Or if you had not paid any dividends, you would now have a 6,000 per cent dividend 
to disburse2—A. I said that part of the money is working cash balances which does 


not belong to us. ea at ‘ 
Q. Those moneys are not part of this six million dollars?—A. Absolutely. If 


ou have two millions ¢apital : a 
i Q. You have not that much paid in on your capital—A. If you have two million 


increase and over a large period of years. If you have two million capital you can 


buy property. : 5 
é Q. SA can certainly buy property or anything else with your accumulated 


profits?—A. You have now answered your question, I think. ; 

Q. It is quite clear from your evidence that the original investment of the 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Company in your express company was $100,000, and 
from there you have realized profits of over six million dollars. If you had not paid 
out dividends and had not put anything into buildings, and the earnings had continued 
for the 34 years of your experience, you would have been earning 179 per cent per 
annum ?—A. You say it is realized from $100,000? I say we have large working cash 
balances which a large part of that is due to. 

Mr. W. H. Puanr. 
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Q. Yes, but they come from earnings?—A. They do not come — earnings. 
They are in the course of transit through our office. 

Q. That is altogether apart from the property owned by your Kieren You 
spoke of having transit cash balances passing through your hands. That is an entirely 
different matter from the properties of the Company.—A. You say that we ede made 
all our money on the $100,000 we had before—— 


Q. Originally your capital was $100,000?—A. Yes, but we make money on the - 


money we have passing through our office. 

Q. Yes, and in a lot of other things too.—A. Then your statement is not correct. 

Q. You act as customs brokers and receive money from sales, money orders, 
travellers’ cheques and all that sort of thing. Your total earnings have been $6,008,690, 
and all the cash capital the Canadian Pacifie ever paid in, according to your showing, 
_ was $100,000. You have said that on July 1, 1913, a reduction was ordered by the 
Railway Board in your rates for the carriage of parcels. Can you tell us what is the 
agreement for express privileges with the Canadian Pacific?—A. Yes, to some extent. 


I have not a copy of the contract with me. We pay on the total tons carried between — 


two points, one and one-half times the first class freight rate. In addition we pay the 
messengers’ fares on the train. That is our contract. There is a minimum guarantee, 
of which we have spoken in the statement, of $225,000 a month. 

Q. When was that agreement made with the Railway?—A. That agreement was 
made, I think, in 1907. : 


Q. Has it been altered at any time since?—A. The basis of the agreement 


has been altered only by a change in the minimum guarantee. It was necessary on 
account of the increased mileage and volume of business necessitating a very much 
larger service to carry our goods. 

Q. What is the date of the last substantial change in your contract with the 
Canadian Pacifie?—A. January 1, 1915. The minimum was changed from $185,000 
to $225,000. 

Q. That did not affect the net results though?—A. That changed the net results 
in 1915 on account of the war conditions. I will give you those figures. 

Q. Did you find that the reduction ordered on July 1, 1913, had a prejudicial 
effect on your business earnings?/—A. Yes, sir, very considerable. 

Q. ‘What representations have you made to the Canadian Pacific to secure a 
reduction in the amount charged you for express privileges?—A. We operate as an 
entirely separate Company with the most scientific contract we could make. We have 
made no representations to get a better contract, except so far as the Railway is con- 
cerned. They have been giving us a bigger service on account of our inereased 
necessities. 

Q. Then I understand that following the order of the Railway Commission, which 
went into effect on July 1, 1913, reducing the prices which you charged for carrying 
express parcels, you made no representations to the Canadian Pacific Railway for a 
further reduction of their charges to you?—A. No, sir. 


Witness discharged. - 2 


Mr. Payne: Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed to present my statement, 


it will only occupy about five minutes, and there will be no waste of time. 
The CuairMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee that Mr. Payne should have 
the privilege of making this statement? 
Consent. of the committee having been granted, Mr. Payne read the following 
statement :— 
I deem it only fair that an opportunity should be given me of presenting in 
this way a statement respecting my appearance before this committee, and of 
offering a defence of the figures which I gave respecting the business of express 


companies operating in Canada. It has been implied that I did not fairly — 
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present the actual profits of express companies, and that I was probably influ- 
enced in some degree by prejudice. 

As the members of this committee very well know, I did not thrust my 
evidence upon them. I was summoned to appear. I had not been following the 
proceedings of the committee, and when called did not know that certain officers 
of express companies had been heard. I came here with an absolutely open mind, 
and the course of my evidence was guided entirely by the questions asked me. 
There was not a trace of prejudice in my feelings, and I-should be unworthy of 
the office I hold if such a reproach had any ground. 

The evidence which I gave before this committee was intended to show that 
up to 30th June, 1913, the express business in Canada had been conspicuously 
profitable. In the statistical year 1914 it suddenly became unprofitable. I was 
not able from any information before me to explain this surprising shrinkage of 
profits, and I so told the committee. It is now complained by the express people 
that certain observations of mine in that connection had given rise to the sus: 
picion that profits had been wiped out by the deliberate inflation of express 
privileges and operating expenses. FT must not be held accountable for any 
unwarranted criticism in the public press. I cannot, however, in any way or in 
any degree recede from the position which I took before this committee. 

It does seem to me wholly unaccountable that in the face of a declining 

_ revenue express privileges and operating expenses should-have been increased in 
1914. For the purpose of illustrating the basis of my surprise at the results 
revealed in 1914 and 1915 I file herewith, marked “‘ A,” a statement showing the 
gross receipts, express privileges and operating expenses of the Dominion Express, 
Company from 1911 to 1915. 

The profits of the Dominion Express Company disappeared quite suddenly 
in 1914, after many years of very profitable business. In that year gross 
receipts declined by 2.2 per cent, while express privileges increased by 5.4 per 
cent and operating expenses by 11-7 per cent. This extraordinary change in 
operating results is inexplicable to me, unless I assume that the company had 
all at once lost the genius of business. It was now in the dark as to earnings 
They were falling off, as the result of conditions which were at that very time 
affecting the business of the whole country; for it must never be forgotten tht 
traffic,’ whether moved by an express company or a railway company, is the 
direct reflection of commerce. Traffic and commerce are really interchangeable 
terms. 

The Dominion Express Company did not adjust its operating expenses to 
meet falling commerce. I am filing herewith a statement marked “ B,” which 
shows side by side the operating expenses of the Dominion Express Company for 
the years 1913, 1914 and 1915. It will be observed that, in the face of 
declining receipts, nearly every item of operating expenses was increased in 1914 
as compared with 1913. I alluded in my evidence to operating expenses as being 
in considerable measure controllable. I had ample warrant for doing so, and 1 
will tell the committee why. 

The Dominion Express Company is owned absolutely by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Both are in the business of transportation. They 
were operating in 1913 and 1914 under identical conditions. If I might offer a 
professional opinion, I should say that it would be easier for an express com- 
pany to adjust its operating expenses than for a railway company to do so. Yet 
what are the facts? 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 1914, confronted by the same 
fall in earnings which had come to the Dominion Express Company, reduced its 
operating expenses very materially. The transportation expenses of the Domin- 
ion Express Company rose from $2,793,049 in 1918 to $3,160,392 in 1914. The 
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transportation expenses of the Canadian Pacific were reduced from $46,074,299 
in 1913 to $42,250,286 in 1914. This comparison I submit is fair and logical. In 
1915 the C. P. R. had a decrease of 31-8 per cent in gross earnings; but reduced 
its operating expenses by 35-7 per cent. It was open to the Dominion Express 
Company to pursue a similar policy of retrenchment; but whereas its gross 
receipts fell off by 16-7 per cent its operating expenses were cut down by only 
7-9 per cent. 

I shall, however, go one step farther. The commercial conditions which low- 
ered both express and railway gross earnings in Canada prevailed also in the 
United States. I have looked carefully into the returns of the express compan- 
ies operating wholly on the American side, and I find that in practically every 
instance they were able in 1914 to reduce their operating expenses to meet loss 
of gross receipts. They did precisely what other transportation companies did 
in 1914 in both Canada and the United States. You will see, therefore, why I 
was surprised and perplexed when the Dominion Express Company stood out as 
an exception. 

The attention of the Committee was taken up almost wholly last night by 
Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Williamson in an effort to prove that my evidence with 
respect to profits had been unfair to.the express companies of Canada. Such a 
contention is utterly without force. The Canadian Express Company might 
be able to show that its final profits were somewhat lower than the net operating 
revenue which I gave; but the Dominion Express Company would not for an 
instant allege that my presentation of the facts had in any way exaggerated its 
profits. As an illustration: I showed the net operating revenue of the Dominion 
Express Company to have been in 1913 $786,000. Jf I had followed the plan 
which Mr. Williamson insisted was fair and proper I should have shown the 
profits of the Dominion Express Company to have been $914,478 in that year; 
and that would have been strictly in accordance with the facts. I did not select 
the method which improperly expanded the profits of express companies; on the 
contrary, I followed the method which was simple, fair, easily understood and 
left out of the calculation merely confusing items. 

If the express companies have any complaint to make, it is clearly against 
their own sworn returns. Every figure that I gave was from that source. As to 


the deductions made therefrom by the press, I can only say that I have neither 


inspired nor seen such criticism. 


Mr. Plant seems to take it’ for granted that I in my reports intended to give the 
impression that the capital of $2,000,000 had been used to purchase real estate and 
express equipment. I think those of you who were listening when he answered my 


question would understand that he clearly wished that to be the impression of the 


Committee. I hold in my hand his sworn return to the Department of Railways and 
Canals for the year 1915 in which he swore that the total cost of the real property and 

- equipment to the 30th of June, 1915, was $2,710,190.05, and that the total amount 
charged to capital was $93,934.04. 


Mr. Pranr: That was referring to the charge to capital for one year’s purchase 
only, that is a different proposition. 


INGE, dig dbs. Payne: There is nothing either in the return or anywhere else to indi- 
cate the fact that the real estate of the value shown by Mr. McCurdy and the equip- 
ment was produced from anything else but surplus earnings. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
) 
: DOMINION EXPRESS COMPANY. 
Gross Per Express Per Operating Per Per cent of 
== Receipts. cent. Privileges. cent. Expenses. cent. both to total 
Gross Receipts. 
$ $ $ 
ON oe en OOOO GOS WE a. ee a QEOZOMOOZE |e nh var PA ratiteisl Ot ee PR era ea ee ee 
ONS ict oa 6, 084, 052 + 9-5 2, 674, 862 + 6-0 2,748, 276 +16-5 89-2 
Te 7,419,872 | +21-9 3,313,088 | +24-0 3,320,784 | +20-8 89-4 
Oc 7, 256, 955 — 2-2 3,491,775 + 5-4 3, 708, 715 +11-7 99-2 
LOE code eee 6, 220, 542 —16-7 3, 234,716 — 7:3 3,211,901 — 7-9 103-6 
Dominion . Express Company—OperatiInG EXPENSES. 
pes kh Saeko See zu ee 
Account. Amount Amount. Amount 
1913 1914. 1915 
by eu). x cts. on Cuse 
I. Maintenance— 
il. SSijerersihanieyews Wena cey oe BES yy Rae Ee 3,613 80 3,600 00 3,600 00 
2p Buildings, fixturestand.@rounds....:...........--- 4,661 61 3,256 69 2,208 44 
SRROLICOECMMpPINE Nt we Pda: uae. 8. Sos ee cee 10,029 25 11,815 45 8,809 65 
Aen Oil ee EOL ALT ree ee Per ener cy icp sie | erin cise Sco clic tetas dela elonccce| cue amactint es ale bs 
PS irs ONG NV AISE Wei eo nen Seale. elec et Pees car cce ots ew [egines bogie cess 
Sane tr DC Hreclatlonen yer 40) eee se es cee a et ew ae oe he Sats ce cone lene) Seige sce acs 
PMRELOLSESE REE er eae fe NA ee op os 670 00 6,112 60 15,541 21 
OmmVebicles—RepaInsie ss ae ta. ik ce tes. ee. te ss 30, 202 32 36, 226 34 16,869 35 
OMe hiGles—— ene alan eee icc: SE ee ec oven |e Mee bs mace ce elles sage we ta se let 3,852 68 
NOeeStaplerequipmenteed eh. es). h st. cece sires es 5,156 83 5,141 42 3,047 00 
iP RransportationieGuUIpment: .4- 63. - paar. fe es a4 de 1,730 28 2,656 58 286 20 
HOME LHORexpensCS mee Re ee I eye Peele ete t tee sos Nowe care dec helan © 
TEs. Wlerranien viata Forint eave veys ID) Pa sag a ral ke) Vales net ve Gare Fier a er ommeng Weary eget eat 
it. Wlearraviatradiars Tengen VOUS Oyo eS Se lL Bis ls ee |e ae Va [a 
MotaloteAccounts#Nos: 1:to 14075). 0° 2). =: 56, 064 09 68,809 08 54,214 53 
Il. Traffic Expenses— it 
ISRESUBERINGENOCNCE cues ings sis ce ie ee Cc ee 49,462 70 38,528 44 32,561 33 
1G, (QMURIGIS BRETOGEE. : oon cecut aban ane Mea Rant eenenrns 1,215 23. 840 47 581 26 
17), ANG RG GIRS CSS ON Us Gm sete ais nee een ae 13, 102 02 11,218 19 4,673 37 
Gpeetrsattic ASSOCIATIONS sco. sh sos las ys fe eek 1,782 87 5,648 78 2,816 82 
HOM Stationery and printings. 9-245. 4 50... .')-..--...- 65,859 18 93,975 14 27,853 28 
POMEO THe mexXpensesee 2 pe Tame b ee ys lajelr sje Mie LOOM yt se ae hon ty. 3,017 44 
Motal of Accounts Nosalo O20). : 028.2 oh. 131,483 35 150,211 02 71,503 50 
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Dominion Express Company—Oprrating Expenses.—Continued. 


Account. Amount Amount Amount 
1913. 1914 1915 
$37 3cts S. cts $ cts 
Ill. Transportation Expenses— ! 

21. Superintendence........... B.S Byes eee ee 148,794 55 204,102 05 169,511 85 
22). Officetemployeesen ais ek ake ee 716,643 51 761,499 08 639,792 39 
23) «@ommissionst 4. @ Ahk Woe eee eee 338,575 54 359,562 05 340,881 31 
24: sWaron employees... 7 ails en ae es Ge 290,395 82 323,099 32 289,253 73 
25) .Ofhice supplies andvexpenses:) --4. 42 0hom : 92,244 29 139,824 52 109,818 66 
96") Rent offlocalvofirces: 4: 6.4" car we ee 420,408 37 502,359 39 499,817 47 
27, eS8table employees.0)<i%. Si wie ee ae eet 29,201 58 24,798 94 31,020 19 
28. Stable supplies and expenses...:.......+:5.....-. 247,374 89 257,748 03 228,744 70 — 
29... Drain-employees..) jae. fiw wy. eae ce tee 288,060 43 SL2igola: 29 307,562 25 
30) JLrainistpplies angi expensese. 4054 ne eae 2,971 27 2,956 48 3,409 96 
31. Transfer'employeesit: 2 7 ee 17,692 00 19,771 35 19,111 07 
32 Transfer expenses: ce ee ee ee ee 13,714 05 PD oD On 10,482 89 
30. Stablonery: And! prINvNg. ho eesti eaeee een 96,443 93 112,439 23 79,333 39 
34. Loss and damage—Freight............. a in 93,978 29 105,803 98 55,491 55 
35. [oss and damare—Moneyin 4s. anaes 5,942 09 3,378 75 9,673 99 
36. Damage to :property..wi0.c co a 386 94 746 69 747 81 
37.) Injuries to persons. .205 20" een eo ee eee 1,624 79 3,804 25 9,702 13 
38... Other expenses. a. o.c00 sah Mie eee ie 3,304 52 5,809 49 18,780 00 
39. Operating yont facilities—-Dr..-.- 245.272 ses eee Boteoo 2062 ‘84 |.c2 a ee 
40. Operating jomt facilities-—-Ciry tse 15,615 06 9,279 (ole. soa 


Total of Accounts Nos:.21 to 40.20. ....2.... 


VE: eis: Expenses— 


. Salaries and expenses of general officers. . 


. Salaries and expenses of clerks and attendants... 

. General office supplies and expenses............... 
5 UAW CXpPeNnSes | f°) okey wie s vase chem uenore nme arana 
s PLNSUPATICE ani ce er Ee a TRV ae eae ead 
OPONSIONS aie ginye 18 ane ns Mee Sete a poet eee eae 
; Stationery and! printing... 2.4) ee eee 
2 Other expenses so yu eee ee 
. General administration joint facilities—Dr....... 
. General administration joint facilities—Cr....... 


Total of Accounts Nos. 41 fo 48............. 


Total Operating Expenses (including ‘‘Joint- 
Facility Accounts Nos. 13, 14, 39, 40, 
49 and oO) ee en ee eee nae 


2,793,049 15 


3,160,392 29 


2,823,135 34 


32,380 95 36,587 27 37,667 14 
183, 609 06 194,528 35 130,711 33 
22,229 65 7,908 93 10,703 92 
1,400 73 2,723 62 2,473 48 
226 52 12, 223 93 7,311 46 
48,589 58 57,146 02 30,000 00 
17,141 89 5,007 75 3,679 81 
34,658 56 13,176 87 40,500 42 
340,236 94 329,302 74 263,047 56 


3,320,783 53 


3,708,715 13 


3,211,900 93 
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Dominion Express Company.—Comparative Statement of Tonnage for years 1913, 


1914, and 1915. 


1913. 1914. 1915. 
Pieces. Weicht. Pieces. Weight. Pieces. Weight. 
Can. Pac. Railway Co............]10, 679,308) 352,514, 798]10, 603, 866) 376, 127,964] 9,753,044! 347,550,435 
local other limests) gsss- ceases: 728,577} 28,400,818) 1,030,044) 41,115,368) 1,172,245) 48,895,253 
11,407,885} 380, 915, 616/11, 633,910] 417, 243, 332/10, 925, 289] 396, 445, 688 
@onsisnmentsse ste: e LCE, ae sey ee Ob 4, 6982960) ee 6, 946 /381|F & ee 
*Includes special shipments. 
1914. 1915. 
Cars. | Pieces. | Weight. Cars. | Pieces.| Weight. 
C{PARY special) shipmentsacaee so ee eae 239) 14,380 3, 506, 482 811) 32,203) 12,368, 669 
Two trains ammunition: 0525.20). osc. LeeeR Ie Sete ee ae eee 274, 000 
Average weight per package 33-39......... 35-86 36-27 : 
< So CONSIgMMNeNt AV On. cee 54-19 57-17 | 
—. Pieces. Consignments.| Weight. 
4 
Year ending June 30}/19U3 Geo he ee 11,407,885 7,977,320 380, 915, 616 ; 
“ of Berd OV Wiad epee reper veaeg ee ha oe K Gy Sit 11, 648, 270 7,699, 199 420,749, 764 : 
240,385 278,121 39, 834, 148 
2-06% |  -3-61% 9-47% 
Year ending: June30) W913. oe ec ee ees 11, 407, 885 7,977,320 380,915, 616 
a BO LOND es ai ee Ue alee at 10, 957, 492 6,947, 192 409, 088, 357 
450, 393 1,030, 128 28,172,741 
83-95% 12-91% 6-88% 
Year ending June. 30;) 1914. a aie Ree oon ee ee 11, 648, 270 7,699, 198 420, 749, 764 
sc rf 1) BYE ea ane een Aye Iy Ge 4 5 10, 957, 492 6,947,192 409, 088, 357 
690, 778 752, 007 11, 661, 407 
6:30% 10-82% 2-84% 


Amounts paid to the Intercolonial Railway for express privileges by the Dominion 
and Canadian Express Companies as per their returns for the years 1913-14-15. | 


ALE) a) 6 5 
Oe iers 
aly tay 6 


Dominion Canadian 

Express. Express. Total. 

$ 57,560 $226,302 $283,972 
153,047 173,369 326,416 
153,924 159,992 313,916 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
; CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
LIST OF REGULAR ICING STATIONS. 


(Lines Westfort, Ont., and East thereof.) 


‘Lake Superior Division— Ontario Division— Quebee Division— 
Capreol, Ont. Brockville, Ont. . Joliette, Que. 
Hornepayne, Ont. Ottawa, Ont. Montreal, Que. 

Parry Sound, Ont. ; Quebec, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. Lake St. John Division— 
Trenton, Ont. Chambord, Que. 

(Lines Port Arthur, Ont. and West thereof.) 

Central Division— Western Division— Pacific Division— 
Brandon, Man. Calgary, Alta. Kamloops Jct., B.C. 
Port, Arthur, Ont. Dauphin, Man. Lucerne, B.C. 
Rainy River, Ont. Edmonton, Alta. Port Mann, B.C. 
Winnipeg, Man. Hana, Alta. ‘Tancouver, B.C. 


Humbolt, Sask. 
Kamsack, Sask. 

North Battleford, Sask. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


BRANCH LINES AND EMERGENCY ICING STATIONS. 


(Lines Westfort, Ont., and East thereof.) 


- Ontario Division— Lake St. John Division— 
Napanee, Ont. Chicoutimi, Que. 
/ Sudbury, Ont. 
Tweed, Ont. 
Westport, Ont. 
Yarker, Ont. 
(Lines Port Arthur, Ont. and West thereof.) 

Central Division— Western Division— Pacific Division— 
Atikokan, Ont. Big Valley, Alta. Blue River, B.C. 
Belmont, Man. Hudson Bay Jct., Sask Boston Bar, B.C. 
Fort Frances, Man. Kindersley, Sask. Tollerton, Alta. 
Hartley, Man. Swan River, Man. 

Kipling, Sask. Veegreville, Alta. 
Neepawa, Man. Vermilion, Alta. 


Portage la Prairie, Man. 
Radville, Sask. 
Virden, Man. 
LIST OF INSPECTION STATIONS. 


All re-icing stations and any station at which a refrigerated or ventilated ship- 
ment is received from or delivered to a foreign line; also the following points: 


(Lines Westfort, Ont., and East thereof.) 


Lake Superior Division— Qntario Divis‘on— Quebec Division— 
Foleyet, Ont. Brent, Ont. Riviére a Pierre, Qua. 
Jellicoe, Ont. Rideau Yard, Ont. 
- (Lines Port Arthur, Ont. and West thereof.) 

Central Division— Western Division— Pacific Division— 
Carberry, Man. Camrose, Alta. Chilliwack, B.C, 
Emerson, Man. Canora, Sask. ‘ 

Emergon Jct., Man. Conquest, Sask. 
Gladstone, Man. Lochearn, Alta. 
Holmfield, Man. Morinville, Alta. 
Methven Jct., Man. Nutana, Sask. 
Midale, Man. 

Minto, Man. 

Paddington, Man. 

Petrel, Man. 


Westfort, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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Icing stations located on the Intercolonial division are: 


Sydney, N.S. - New Glasgow, N.S. Mulgrave, N.S. 

Pictou, N.S. i Truro. Nes: “ Halifax, N.S: 

Point du Chene, N.B. Moncton, N.B. St. John, N.B. | 
Chaudiére Jct., Que. Riviére-du-Loup, Que. Montreal, Que. 
Campbellton, N.B. Gibson, N.B. Mont Joli, Que. 


Icing stations located on the Transcontinental division are: 


Parent, Que. Transcona, Man Redditt, Ont. 
Hearst, Ont. Cochrane, Ont. Fort William 
Graham, Ont. Grant, Ont. , (Mission Terminals), 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Icing stations on Grand Trunk Railway are: 


York, Ont. Montreal, Que. Elsdon, Ill. 
Coteau Jct., Que. Island Pond, Vt. Port Huron Tunnel, Mich. 
Ottawa, Ont. Portland, Me. Grand Haven, Mich. 


1 
Icing stations on Grand Trunk Pacific Railway are: 


Biggar. McBride. 2 Regina. 
Edmonton. Melville. Rivers. 
Edson, Pacific. Smithers. 
Endako. © Prince George. Wainwright. 
Jasper. Prince Rupert. Waterous. 


Icing stations on Canadian Government Railway are: 


Cochrane. Hearst. Westford, 
Graham. Redditt. Parent 
Grant. Transcona. 


___ Cowr, Joun J., Department of Hieber: Ottawa. ee gat ace 
“-Founp, W. A, General, Superintendent of Fisheries of Cima Gu 48-59, 194 


LIST OF WITNESSES. 


ARCHIBALD, E. By used ae eee and Dining Cars Ciateseolona! 


railway) Truro. . rae Tes eee . -197-208 
Baker, F. R., Chef, Chatein Pore. Suan. wap a Ret ote ie tae ae ee 
Binns, Tuos., Matthews-Blackwell, Limited, Ota” PG oS vayige 
Brittain, A. H., Managing. Director Nee Fish Cornaeationy Mont- 

Meh oe ee PSS Cara, 

Byrne, eel 5. Picadent Canadian Fisher! Association Bi eaice! 

rea , : shah alge acetate Decne 
CuRYSLER, K. on ve representing Canadian’ and ‘Dominion ‘Express: 

panies, Ottawa, - ee ee ok Mo Sie aoe 4g oh ps eS 


Hayes, ©. Ay General Traffic Manager, Intercolonial raul yey Moncton. . 115-13 
Jims, ¥,.T:,MPresident F. T. James Qo., Toronto. yo . 2+ eee =e 


JouNson, . B:, Secretary,’ Ridexu Chih; Ottawa. : "2 2-26 eo we "488-18 18 


“Pant, W.. H.; a fading Donna ‘Bxpecls Co5.Monteal. <2) .% 


Lapointe, Moisr, Fish Market, Ottawa.. :.-.. 2.5 So eens 147-16 


MacpnoneLy, H. E., Freight Traffic ae Cuccitoar Pacific railway, re 
reali: . 


Payne, J: Te Comptrote of Statiatios, Domikien Railway. Dagar 
Ottawa: ; Se ee Sr 153-171, 187-193, 28 


Putten, Joun, President Canadian Express Co., Montreal.. ....... .69- 
SranFrorb, J. A., Retail Fish Business, Montreal. . Pe EE eee vo ite 
Smart, G. E., Master Car Builder, Intercolonial aay Moncton, N. B. 
Srout, W. S.,.President Dominion Express Co., Montreal. . A Serees so 
Wituramson, W. W., General Auditor, Canadian tapi Co., Montreal. a eee 
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